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UTE O Rs are often unfortunate in 
the choice of their Patrons : and 
Works are devoted with {great ſolemnity, to 
che uſe of thoſe who cannot uſe them, and 
che pleaſure of thoſe whom they cannot 


bpleaſe. | 
| That 
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DEDICATION. 

That I have avoided this impropriety, 
in dedicating to your GRACE theſe ME- 
MOIRS or THE DUk ER or SULLY, 
a whole Nation, whoſe affairs you have ſo 
long and ſo happily directed, will bear 
me witneſs: But then, I can claim no 
praiſe from my own diſcernment ; becauſe I 
only echo the Voice of the People, and 
_ addreſs . myſelf, where that leads me. 
Though my ſex and manner of life make 
me a ſtranger to public affairs; I yet diſ- {| 
cover of myſelf, that the Hiſtory I have | 
tranſlated, is not only intereſting but im- 
portant: and that the original author of it 
was not only well verſed in all the prime 
operations of government, but that he faved 
a Nation, by bringing method and order 
into every branch of her revenues, and ad- 
miniſtring the whole with the moſt accu- 
rate economy. 

A Book, thus filled with political wiſ- 
dom, could be fitly offered only to him, 
who lays out his whole time and attention, 
in labours of the ſame tendency; and for 
the ſervice of a more free, and therefore a 
nobler People. 3 

That Providence may ee with 
your endeavours; and that your Grace may 
ſteer I 


DEDICATION 


ſteer not only ſafely, but triumphantly, 
through every difficulty of the preſent con- 
juncture, are wiſhes ſo natural to all true 
| Britons, that they cannot be thought im- 
proper even from a woman, and in this 
public manner. She is, with the profoundeſt 
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Myr Loxp, 
Your Gzace's moſt Obedient, 
London, 
Sept. 5, 1755: 
| and moſt Humble Servant, 
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S in the judgment of good critics and 
lovers of literature, THE MEMOIRS 
OF SULLY have been always ranked amongſt 
our beſt books, I have no need to enter here 
into a diſquiſition which will be of little uſe to 
thoſe who are acquainted with the work. 
To give thoſe an idea of this perform 
ance who have never read it, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to tell them, that it contains a hiſtory 
of whatever has paſſed from the peace in 
I 570, to the firſt year of Lewis XIII. during 
a ſpace of forty years, which is a time that 
has ſupplied the moſt copious ſubjects to the 
hiſtorians of France ; and that it treats 2 = 
reign, or, to {| more properly, almo 
the whole ile. of Henry 4 "Le They 
preſuppoſe, indeed, ſome knowledge of the 
oregoing commotions, which are only oc- 
caſionally mentioned; but it diſplays all the 
ſucceeding events with the utmoſt particularity. 
The events are equally numerous and diver- 
fified ; wars, foreign and civil; intereſts of 
ſtate and religion ; maſter-ſtrokes of policy ; 
unexpected diſcoveries; ſtruggles of ambition 
ſtratagems of policy; embaſſies and negoti- 
a 4 ations z 
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ations ; are all to be found in this book ; and 
all this is far from the whole. 
The Memoirs of Sully take their value, 
haps their greateſt value, from the innu- 
merable recitals of a private kind, which 
ſcarcely belong to the province of hiſtory ; 
this is the particular advantage of memoirs, 
they admit all ſubjects, however numerous, 
and all incidents however various, which one 
can deſire to inſert ; and they are not ſubject 
to the burthen impoſed upon hiſtory, of con- 
tinuing the narrative through dry generalities, 
with which even the writer finds himſelf 
diſguſted. | 
Io obtain a complete knowledge of any 
prince, it is neceſſary that the picture of his 
rivate life be ſet to view, together with his 
public conduct; he muſt be ſhown with his 
courtiers and domeſtics, in thoſe moments 
when he is little obſerved : his character muſt . 
be fixed by his letters and converſation ; the 
paſſions are better diſplayed by a fingle word, 
related as it was ſpoke, than by all the art 
which a hiſtorian can uſe. This idea of me- 
moirs is quite anſwered by thoſe of Sully; fo 
that no man, till he has peruſed them, can 
have a juſt conception of Henry IV. They 
repreſent to us that great prince, in his good 
as well as his bad fortune; now as a private 
man, now as a king, as a warrior, or as a 
politician ; and to come ſtill lower, as a huſ- 
band, father, or friend; and all told in fo 
affecting a manner, that the reader cannot re- 
frain from taking part in the moſt minute and 
indifferent incident of his life: at moſt, I can 
| only 
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only except ſome military recitals, which oc- 
cur perhaps too often at the beginning of the 
work, and a ſmall number of other paſſages 
leſs pleaſing; though, on the other hand, theſe 
recitals are always connected with the public 
affairs, and diverſified, like the reſt, with the 
part which was born in them by the duke of 
Sully. | | 
He is as the ſecond actor, and this double 
action makes no breach in the unity of intereſt, 
becauſe this miniſter ſays almoſt nothing of 
himſelf, which has not ſome relation to pub- 
lic affairs, or the perſon of his maſter. The 
reader will, doubtleſs, be pleaſed to know what 
judgment was formed of theſe Memoirs when 
they firſt appeared in the world, and I ſhall 
give him information from the author of an 
old diſcourſe, to be found among the MSS. * 
of the king's library: © One of the moſt 
e beautiful pictures of human prudence and 
“e fidelity, ſays he, is to be found in the ac- 
« count left to the public, in two volumes, 
e by the duke of Sully, of the nature of the 
6 advice he had given, and the ſervices he 
« had done, to his king and benefactor, as 
ce well for his particular and perſonal honour, 
& as for the proſperity of his kingdom. And, 
* in truth, the fortune of Henry the Great, 
and the virtue of his prime miniſter, are 
* two things which appear alternately, or, 
* more properly, go hand in hand. The mi- 
e Niſter, in this work, ſerves and obliges the 
&« king, in all the ways that a king can receive 
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« ſervice or obligation from a ſubject, with 

„ his hand, his courage, his ſword, and even 

© with his blood, or actions of bravery and 
t adventure, but articularly in his council 
« and cabinet, the greateſt underſtand- 
« ing, and moſt quick-ſighted policy, the 
« moſt pure diſintereſtedneſs, and untainted 
ce ſincerity, that has ever been known to hiſ- 
4e torians, either of our own or other coun- 
cc tries.” 

Ic is natural, in the reign of a prince like 
Henry IV. to look for great generals, deep 

liticians, and ſkilful A but we are 
ſurprized to find in one man, the warrior, the 
politician, the wiſe manager of buſineſs, the 
ſteady and unbending friend, as well as the 
cloſe confidant and darling of his maſter. But 
what is yet more uncommon, is to ſee in a 
work where the actions of two ſuch extra- 
ordinary perſons are collected after their deaths, 
a great king forced to make a conqueſt of his 
own kingdom, engaged with a miniſter, in his 
way, not leſs great, in contriving means to 
make his undertakings ſucceſsful ; labouring 
afterwards, in concert with him, to make his 
kingdom not only peaceable but flouriſhing, 
regulating the revenue, laying the foundation 
of trade, methodizing the government, and, 
in ſhort, recovering every part of the eſta- 
bliſhment from confuſion. 

In this work therefore are comprized two 
lives united together, and illuſtrating and adorn- 
ing one another, the lives of a king and a mi- 
nitter, his confidant nearly of the ſame age, 
carried on from the infancy of both to the 
death 
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death of the king, and to the retreat of the 


miniſter. : 

We may add that theſe Memoirs of Sully 
are yet further valuable, by maxims of excel- 
lent morality, by politics derived from truth ; 
by an infinite number of views, ſchemes, and 
regulations, of almoſt every kind, with which 
they are filled. The duke of Sully is ſaid, 
by one of his cotemporaries, to have been 
the only man that ever diſcovered the means 
of uniting two things, which our fathers not 
only could not join together, but conſidered in 
their own nature inconſiſtent, the increaſe of 
the king's revenue, and the relief of the 
people. He that would have an idea of a 
good ſubjet and an incorruptible miniſter, 
muſt look for it in this picture, where he 
will ſee economy in its full luſtre, and policy 
in all its practice; the art of uſing and of 
gaining power ; the ſcience of reigning as a 
man, and of reigning as a king ; the fineſt 
inſtructions and moſt forceable examples of 
morality are here exhauſted, and the whole 
ſupported and adorned by a knowledge of 
every thing, from the higheſt arts to the 
mechanic occupations. | 

However high this praiſe may ſeem, I do 
not find that the ſevereſt critics depart much 
from it; one need only conſult the abbot Le- 
Laboureur, in his additions to the Memoirs of 
Caſtelnau, vol, IT. book ii. p. 687. father Le- 
Long,. and a multitude of modern writers 
for who is there that does not cite the Me- 
moirs of Sully as the firſt political treatiſe that 
has ſhewn us the real power of this kingdom, 
and in which are contained the ſeeds of what- 
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ever has been done by Richelieu, Mazarine, 
and Colbert; and in which is opened the beſt 
ſchool of the art of government? 

I 'will now quit this conſideration for ano- 
ther, which I neither can nor ought to con- 
ceal ; the pleaſure which ſo valuable a book 
affords, is attended with a degree of fatigue 
which makes this ornament of libraries uſeleſs 
to the greater part of readers. 

This is to be imputed to want of method, 
and defects of ſtyle ; the ſubjects lie here in 
great confuſion ; thoſe who have ranged them 
propoſe to entertain us with particular recitals 
of military, political, and domeſtic affairs; but 
they neither know how to keep them apart, 
nor to join them properly: a fact is cleared 
up, or a narrative continued, at the diſtance, 
ſometimes, of an hundred pages; from the 
beginning of the firſt volume, one muſt often 
jump to the end of the ſecond ; the letters of 
Henry, which ought to be regularly inſerted 
in the ſtory, are bundled up together and put 
by themſelves, or introduced where they only 
break the thread of the diſcourſe, to which 
very often they have no relation : the maxims 
of law and government are driven off to a 
diſtant part, where it is often difficult to meet 
with them ; they have the appearance of an 
independant note, and one might have known, 
that the compilers were mere men of buſineſs, 
though they had not told it. 

As to the dition, it is not going too far 
to ſay, that it has every fault which diction 
can admit; it is too much diffuſed, obſcured 
frequently by the enormous protraction of the 
ſentences, and frequently by the impropriety — 
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the words, which are ſometimes creeping and 
low, and ſometimes ſwelled with ridiculous 


magnificence. : 
Theſe two general reflections on the Me- 


moirs of Sully, one ſhould have imagined - 


might have put it into the thoughts of ſome 
of our beſt writers, to make that book agree- 
able, which is fo intereſting and uſeful ; the 
other, becauſe what they have good ariſes from 
the ſubject, and what is wrong conſiſts only 
in the form in which they are ſhewn. It is 
allowed on all hands, that this muſt be ex- 
cepted from the number of thoſe old books, 
which cannot be altered without being ſpoiled ; 
but the danger of giving offence to the nicety 
of critics, has hitherto driven away all thoughts 
of ſuch an undertaking : and I confeſs that I 
could never have engaged in it, had I not been 
' urged on by that fondneſs for the original, 
which brings the paſſions as well as the genius 
into a work, and makes us blind to all the 


obſtacles that may oppoſe us; for, to accom-- 


modate ſuch a work as this to the preſent taſte, 
a man muſt preſerve at once the fidelity of a 
tranſlator, and the liberty of a compoſer : he 
mult carefully preſerve the ſenſe of his author, 
tho' he muſt abridge, tranſpoſe, and methodiſe 
his work. | 

An emendation, merely grammatical, which 
ſhould reach no farther than to change thoſe 
expreſſions, which are confeſſedly bad, and to 
retrench thoſe that are apparently ſuperfluous, 
would have been ſhort of the 1 
which the ſtyle requires; and, if nothing had 
been attempted but to bring the ſcattered parts 
of the ſtory together, and methodiſe thoſe 


things 
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things that are out of order, to free the book from 
the inconvenience of confuſion, even this muſt 
have ended in the deſtruction of the text. I 
have tried every method that I could invent to 
avoid the neceflity of taking the work wholly 
to pieces, and moulding it anew : but I faw, 

at laſt, that no other way would anſwer m 
intention: I was convinced that a ſtyle 15 
faulty as that of theſe Memoirs, was far from 
deſerving to be treated with the ſame reſpect 
as that of Comines, Montagne, and Amyot: 
that the mere general alterations, which are 
confeſſedly neceffary, would change it ſo much 
from its preſent ſtate, that to make it yet more 
different, was no great matter : and that theſe 
alterations, producing a neceſſity of connec- 
tions and tranſitions which would naturally be 
of a different caſt of language from the reſt, 
many patches of new ſtyle appearing in theſe 
pages of antiquity, would have been a diſa- 
greeable and diſſimular mixture: and that the 
original muſt not only be cleared from a great 
number of odd expreſſions, but of unnatural 
and unuſual ideas, which appears in the ridi- 
culous fingularity in the very title, Oecono- 
mies Royales, & Servitudes Loyales : that ſuch 
liberties as I have taken was neceſſary, in or- 
der to arrive at a juſt chronology and arrange- 
ment of matter : and that this liberty was con- 
ſiſtent enough with the obligation of preſerv- 
ing the ſenſe of the original, and ſuffering the 
Memoirs of Sully to loſe nothing by being 

ut into a new language. | 
In the firſt place, 1 found it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to change this [tated language of ſecre- 
taries, 
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taries, who know nothing but to praiſe and 
flatter. What can be more tedious than to ſee 
them, at every line, addreſſing their maſter to 
ut him in mind of ſomething that has already 
. and to confeſs that he underſtands 
the buſineſs better than themſelves? This 
al addreſs made the book little more 
than a long dedication; and yet this could not 
have been corrected without giving the work 
a new form. 

I muſt add, that the hiſtorical narrative, 
which allows only the third perſon to be uſed, 
could not take place here, as I immediately 
found, when I endeavoured to apply it: for 
the Memoirs of Sully, as I have already faid, 
inſtead of one principal actor, preſent us with 
two, whoſe parts conſtantly intermingled in 
the recital, or who almoſt always make their 
appearance together, either talking between 
themſelves or with other perſons. The pro- 
nouns he and him, which in other hiſtories 
ſupply ſo conveniently the place of proper 
names, muſt, in a book like this, have been 
applied ſometimes to one, ſometimes to ano- - 
ther, which would have produced an obſcurity 
not to have been avoided, but by repetitions 
and circumlocutions equally inconvenient. If, 
to rid our hands of this difficulty, which will 
be generally perceived, this book had been 
entituled Memoirs to contribute to a hiſtory of 
Henry IV. and the relation had been con- 
tracted to the actions of that prince, this had 
at once cut off half the Memoirs, and per- 
haps that half which can leaſt be ſpared ; 
for the life and actions of Henry the Great 

are 
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are every where to be found; but thoſe of 


the duke of Sully can be read no where elſe: 
and it had been ſtill leſs proper to have men- 
tioned only the action of the miniſter, 

There remained therefore only one ſcheme 
to purſue, that of making Sully tell his own 
ſtory. I yielded with leſs reluctance to this 
neceſſity, as I found it likely to be the ſource 
of new pleaſure ; for nothing is more proper 
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to throw over a work thoſe intereſting paſ- l 
ſages, which put the heart into emotion, than - te 
to introduce the principal actor in a compli- e 
cated affair, entertaining you with an account 
of the part which he acted; and what an Ir 
actor would he appear if one could attain to tl 
make him ſpeak as ſuch a miniſter, ſo fa- tl 
voured by his maſter, and ſo reſpected by all 8 
the ranks of the community, might be ſup- tl 
poſed to ſpeak at the preſent time. | p 
This ſingle motive might prevail upon the 0 
public to grant me the indulgence which I di 
require, for the only real liberty I have taken, 
if it ſhould be found that I have, in other u 
reſpects, diſcharged the duty which this licence f 
made indiſpenſible; but, as I cannot aſſume th 
ſo much to myſelf, I ſhall found my defence la 
upon a matter of fact; which is, that, in re- m 
ality, the. duke of Sully himſelf is the true th 
author of the Memoirs which bear his name; =; 
ſince the original pieces are his own, and his be 
ſecretaries did nothing more than ſtitch them 1 
together. This is eaſily perceived in ſeveral n 


laces, where the pen of the miniſter being 
withheld, either by promiſe of ſecreſy or 


ſome coniideration equally ſtrong, you ſee the To 
reader's E 
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reader's expectation diſappointed with regard to 
facts of which the ſecretaries themſelves had 
apparently not the leaſt knowlege. This is 
therefore no robbery, but an honeſt reſtitution, - 
which I make to their maſter of his own works. 
In atteſtation of this, I can produce all our 
writers, who ſhew evidently when they quote 
the Memoirs of Sully, that they conſider them 
as the work of that great man, and depend 
upon his authority. The ſingle doubt of Vit- 
torio Siri *: is of no weight againſt: ſo much 
| evidence. 0% CAT 390] 1050 
This critical diſquiſition I do not think of 
ſufficient importance or amuſement, to require 
that I ſhould tranſcribe whole pages to eſtabliſh 
this truth, by exhibiting the words of Henry, 
Sully, or the ſecretaries themſelves: he that 
thinks it worth his while, may confult the 
places marked in the margin . I ſhall here 
offer only a conjecture, which I ſubmit to the 
diſcernment of my reade. 
The Memoirs of Sully were formed firſt 
upon the obſervations which M. de Roſny be- 
gan, from his earlieſt youth, to make upon 
the events of his times, as well thoſe that re- 
lated to the public as thoſe: that affected his 
maſter and himſelf. To theſe were added, in 
che next place, the obſervations which he ſet 
down at the entreaty of his prince, who ſoon 
began to diſtinguiſh” a man of his character. 
M. de Roſny had plainly no intention to write 
Ja connected narrative, much leſs, a formal hiſ- 
* Mem. Rec. Vol. I. p. 29. 434, 4285, 440, 448. Tom. 
+. Ep i-. des * 3 fl. 2 * 
Tom. II. p. 40, 99, 412, Tom. I, p. 440. : T > 
Volk. I. LS. tory, 
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tory, but only a collection of pieces u fe- 
wee events of his time, which he — proved 
with his own reflections on government *. * The | 
term Journal, which is ſometimes uſed, is not 
to be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe: accounts con- 
fiſting of pieces thus independent, were not 
things abfolutely new in his time. It is not 
unlikely that he conſidered himſelf as col- 
lecting materials for more regular memoirs, 
which he afterwards thought fit to commu- 
nicate to. the public, under the name of his 
fecretaries, rather than his own. | 
Theſe regiſters +, of which there has been 
already mention, were put into the hands of 
four of his ſecretaries, two of whom compoſed 
at firſt the two former volumes, ſuch as they 
now appear, the two other ſecretaries, who 
were taken into the fervice of Sully at the time 
of his retreat, were buſy, at the ſame time, 
n the firſt of his two following volumes, 
which compriſes a fpace of five years, from 
3605 to the death of Henry IV. and imagining 
their labour incomplete, unleſs they ſhould 
produce two volumes as well as their fellows, 
they fell to tumbling over all their maſter's pa- 
pers, and at laſt attained their purpoſe. But 
notice muſt be taken, that. they are not to be 
- believed too eaſily with reſpe& to the place 
where theſe Memoirs are faid to be printed; 
for they had an intereſt in impofing upon the 
public, by making it be believed that theſe 
Memoirs were not printed in France 1. Guy- 
Patio, father Le-Long, the abbe Lenglet, and 


* Tom. II. p. 448. Tom. Ul. p. 83, 385. + Epic. Limin 
du Tom. III. Tom. II. p. 410 J Epit. Limin, ibid. 
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ſeveral others, are confident that the two firſt 
volumes were printed at the caſtle of Sully; 
and for the two laſt, it is a known fact that 
their firſt appearance was in an edition printed 
at Paris 1662, by the care of the abbe Le 
Laboureur. | | 

In the Memoirs of Mademoiſelle mention 
is made of letters, and a great number of other 
original pieces, which the count de Bethune 
kept with great care, and ſhewed as a curioſity 
to thoſe that came to ſee him. Of theſe, part, 
at leaſt, may be thought the minutes of the 
duke of Sully. But, fince none of theſe pieces 
are found in the vaſt collection of manulcripts 
preſented by the count de Bethune, in 1664, 
to the late king, we may conclude that, after 
the publication of theſe Memoits, thoſe mi- 
nutes were deſtroyed as of no farther uſe : but, 
for my part, I make fo little reckoning of the 
works of the compilers, that I could wiſh to 
have only the originals as they had them ; for 
what they have given us of their own makes 
no eſſential addition, nor has any conſequence 
but that of concealing the true work of Sully, 
which, in many places, cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
or — from theirs; for they did not 
content themſelves with ranging their pieces 
according to the order of time, which was the 
beſt thing they were capable of doing. 

I know not whether there is not even room 
to ſuſpect them of having ſuppreſſed ſome pieces 
of confiderable importance. One may ſafely 
charge them, at leaſt, with having deſtroyed 
The Treatiſe of War, The Marechal de Camp, 


The Inſtructions Military and Political, and 
b 2 ſome 
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ſome other works of the duke of Sully, which 
have certainly been once in exiſtence. They 
have been ſought to no purpoſe in the cloſet 
of the preſent duke of Sully *, notwithſtand- 
ing the pains which he, who is ſo well known 
for his love of literature and antiquities, has 
taken to recover monuments which contribute 
ſo much to the honour. of his family. He has 
little more than ſome accounts and memoirs 
relating to the difterent employments of Maxi- 
milian duke of Sully, of which the ſubſtance 
is found in this book. The only manuſcripts 
that raiſe much curioſity, are the original copy 
of the firſt volume of the Memoirs of Sully, 
from which the impreſſion was certainly taken; 
and the two laſt volumes of a kind of heroic 
romance, of which the two firſt have been loſt. 
Theſe adventures, or allegorical hiſtories of 
that age, are entituled, Gelaſtide, ou les II- 
luſtres princeſſes pucelles du puiſſant Empire de 
la grande Sclaramane Doloſophomorie, les 
Sclarazones diamantces, Percy de Rubicelle & 
Pyrope; titles as ſingular as thoſe of the Me- 
moirs of Sully, and which ſhew that they are 
drawn up by the ſame hand. 

It is poſſible that the loſs of theſe originals is 
imputed to Sully himſelf, ſince his ſecretaries 
ated not only under his orders, but under his 
own eyes +. In that caſe we ſhall be forced to 
confels, that a little vanity, from which this 
miniſter was not free, kept him from ſuffering 
his Memoirs to appear in his own name : he 
perceived that he could not forbear to give him- 


Louis Pierre-Maximiiian de Bethune, + Tom. III. 
p. 83 and 294. | e 
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ſelf the honour of the brighteſt part of the 
reign of Henry IV. and, not caring either to 
praiſe himſelf or to loſe the praiſe he had de- 
ſerved, he determined to have that ſaid by 
others which he could not modeſtly fay him- 
ſelf. 

He is charged with another fault proceeding 
equally from vanity, but which, if we examine 
it well, may appear very innocent ; it is the 
freedom with which he acts and ſpeaks. Let 
us hear, on this head, our antient diſſertator. 
« This ſtiff and haughty humour, ſays he, 
« which ſo often obliges his prince to ſpeak 
« firſt, and to open himſelf to him, if it had 
e been ſoftened and made more eaſy, would 
te have been perhaps more perfect, and more 
« deſerving of imitation ; but, if the original 


« was as it is repreſented, and nature had 


ce formed it of this caſt, it ought not to be flat- 
« tered or diſguiſed : if this gravity and general 
e circumſpection, which his enemies mention 
eas a reproach to his memory, was the very 
« quality which gave ſo much value to his 


« miniſtry and his credit, we ought not to 


« regret it in him as a blot, or condemn it as 
« a defect.“ And indeed, if a miniſter is of 
known honeſty, and unſuſpected of any bad 
deſign, why ſhould he, in ſpeaking to his 
maſter, or tranſacting with him, recede from 
the privilege of following the ſevere dictates of 
truth ? Without this liberty the condition of 
private men would be much happier. than that 
of princes; but we may ſufficiently prove, that 
Sully deſerves no reproach of this kind, by 
obſerving” that he never received any from his 
84470 2 3 mmaſter, 
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maſter, who not only allowed, but loved and 
praiſed his freedom of ſpeech. Whatever 
may be ſaid, for inſtance, of the famous pro- 
miſe of marriage which Sully tore in pieces in 
the hands of Henry, I ſee nothing in that 
affair which does not deſerve admiration, and 
there is no fear that it ſhall be drawn into pre- 
cedent. | 

The neceflity of being beforehand with the 
reader, for my own ſake, has given occaſion 
to theſe two remarks. I have conſidered it as 
indecent in Sully to relate all that happened of 


this kind with Henry IV. and as to perſonal 


commendations, I cut off what was uttered by 
ſecretaries, and could never have been ſaid by 
him, and keep all that he has ſaid, or ſuffered 
others to ſay to him, that was for his own ho- 
nour, or for that of the family of Bethune, 
In like manner I] let all ſtand which the ſame 
yanity, joined with his religious prejudices, diſ- 

ſed him to advance with relation to the 
greateſt families ; ſuch as the houſe of Auſtria, 
among others, or concerning private perſons, 
to whom he has not always done juſtice ; ſuch 
as the dukes de Nevers and de Epernon, meſ- 
ſieurs de Villeroi, Jeannin, and the cardinal de 
Oſſat, and others, amongſt the roman catholics; 
and the dukes de Rohan, de Bouillon, and de 
La-Trémouille, Du-Pleſſis-Mornay; and to 
conclude, with reſpect to a ſociety deſerving 


eſteem, for purity of manners, and the ſervice it 


has done the public, by the education of youth, 


and the advancement of polite literature. 
If I ſtop at this head, it is only to ſhow how 


gl much I deteſt every ſpecies of prejudice ; for 


other - 
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otherwiſe I know well enough that I ſhall 
never be called to account about it; it was my 
duty to preſerve the ground-work of the origi- 
nal inviolate ; and as the original, which I am 
far from ſuppoſing that my work will put out of 


the world, muſt always remain in its true ſtate, 


it would appear againſt me, if I ſhould dare to 
alter it, and furniſh an accuſation againſt me of 
diſhoneſty and flattery ; all that I have been 
able to do, and I proteſt I have done it only 
out of regard to juſtice, is to ſhew my dillike 
by frequent corrections, from which alone the 
public is to judge of my real ſentiments. 

It appears indeed to me, that a ſingle word 
is ſufficient to put an end to the greateſt part 
of the imputation thrown upon the jeſuits and 
other good catholics by the duke of Sully : we 
muſt conſider that they acted upon one prin- 
ciple, and he judged of their actions upon 
another. It may be added, that in the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe things, during the tranſ- 
action, it was difficult to paſs a right judgment 
upon the meaſures of the different parties: at 
preſent, ſince time has given new light to their 
cauſes, motives, and means, we who are 
neither carried away by the heat of action, nor 
overpowered by fear, hope, or deſire, have, 
with reſpect to the ſubje& on which we are 
treating, two opinions almoſt oppoſite ; we 
deteſt the league, and have great reaſon to 
deteſt it; but, on the other hand, we judge, 
and not without probability, that, if the league 
had not been, France was in danger of ſuffer- 
ing the greateſt of all evils, the loſs of the true 


religion. If Villeroi, D'Offat, and others, 
b 4 ſtand 
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ſtand in reed of deſenbe, it is on this r 
That they muſt be defended. 

A motive of the ſame kind determined me 
likewiſe to write notes upon paſſages where 
Sully ſpeaks unfavourably of the Spaniards, the 
Engliſh, and other kingdoms in our neighbour- 
hood. I am as far from applauding his pre- 
judices as eſpouſing his quarrels. To ſee no- 
thing in other nations worthy of praiſe, is to 
be blind; to fee it, and not own it, is to be 
| weak. 

Another article, which appears to 1 
greater importance than all theſe, is the libeity 
with which the author ſometimes diſcovers his 
particular principles, with reſpect to the very 
ſubſtance of religion. It is natural to imagine, 
that a man full of knowlege, of reflection, 
and of good qualities, muſt have been very 
dangerous when he was led to tpeak of the 
reformed religion, which it is known that the 
duke of Sully always remained a firm adherent 
to. Such was my notion of the matter; but 
the firſt peruſal of his Memoirs altered my opi- 
nion. I will quote, upon this occaſion, for 
the laſt time, the writer whoſe teſtimony I 
have ſo often made uſe of, to ſhew that theſe 
Memoirs cannot make, at this time, theſe im- 
preſſions which they were unable to make when 
they were new. * It is not, ſays the author, 
« upon account of his religious opinions, that 
« he is to be conſidered as a model, or as an 
* original ; we are to look into theſe Memoirs 
« for a general, a grand-maſter of the ordnance, 
e a ſuperintendant of the finances, and a mi- 
„ niſter of an univerſal genius, concurring in 


« all 
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& all the ſchemes of his prince; but you are 
& not here to expect a picture of a chriſtian, 
« and much leſs of a catholic . Theſe 
e books,” fays the fame writer, in another 
place, do not ſhew- him properly pious or 
<« religious, becauſe _— not ſhew him * 
e catholic.”: 1 © 

The author might have added * rea- 
ſon of yet greater force, which is, that when 
Sully repreſents himſelf either as a reformed, 
catholic, that man, whoſe reaſonings upon 
almoſt every other ſubject is ſolid and con- 
cluſive, appears ſo wretched as a divine, that , 
the mere compariſon of his writings with 
themſelves is ſufficient to confute him; beſides, 
how many confeſſions are drawn from him 
the force of truth? how much does he ſay 
againſt the mad determination of ſome pro- 
teſtant ſynods, againſt the intrigues and bad 
deſigns of the chief of that party; againſt the 
mines and ſeditious temper of the whole 
body? It is ſomething ſo ſingular, to ſee the 
duke of Sully by turns a Calviniſt, and an 
enemy to Caſviniſts, that I thaught it neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve whatever he has-ſaid on the 
ſubject of religion, leſt what J had ſuppreſſed 
had been thought of more importance than it 
really is. But I thought it neceſſaty to be 
likewiſe liberal of my notes, in oppobtion to 
thoſe paſſages, and perhaps under the notion, 
that I could never be careful enough of weak 
minds, I may, without thinking of it, have 
ſhewn ſome regard to my firſt — 410K 

The notes have been conſiderably multi 1 
by another conſideration, As I Was 
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to make this work more clear and compleat, I 
have ſhewn the ſame regard to things of mere 
entertainment as for thoſe of neceſſity. I 
could not prevail upon myſelf to ſkip over a 
fact obſcure or but ſlightly touched, without 
clearing it up and explaining it. In one place, 
therefore, you will find a paſſage of pure 
amuſement producing another of the ſame kind; 
in another place, a — of note is mentioned 
only by his name, and I have thought it ne- 
ceſſary to add his chriſtian. or furname, his 
dignities or employments, and ſometimes the 
of his birth or his death. There are notes 
likewiſe, in which I have . to rectify 
falſe calculations and miſtaken dates, and to 
adjuſt the valuation of coins; and on all theſe 
occaſions, I have endeavoured to copy only 
from our beſt writers, and to draw imme=- 
diately from the fountain-head ; thus the Me- 
moirs of the League, d'Etoile and de Nevers; 
les Chronologies Novennaire et Septennaire of 
Cayet, and the Mercure Francois; meſſieurs de 
Thou, Percfixe, Matthieu, Davila, Le-Grain, 
D'Aubigne ; the manuſcripts of the king's li- 
brary, the Letters of the cardinal D'Offat ®, &c. 
are my vouchers for facts; and for all the reſt, 
my credit upon the books which have 
furniſhed the aſſiſtance that I happened to want. 
I have commonly contented myſelf with giving 
their words upon the ſubject before me, with- 
out entering into any diſquiſitions, except when 
contrariety of opinions ſeemed to require it. 
n 
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of the five or ſix firſt books are ſomewhat croud- 
| ed; nor was it in my power to do otherwiſe, the 
firſt Years of Henry IV. affording a prodigious 
number of facts of every ſort, which Sully has 
only hinted at, or mentioned very lightly. 
To theſe might very properly have been 
added, notes upon politics, war, the finances, 
government, and naval affairs; and I could 
not, but in compliance with my inclination, 
ſcatter a few upon the laſt books, particularly, 
of which the ſubject made them often uſeful, 
and ſametimes abſolutely neceſſar x. 
As to maxims and reflections, the only uſe 
. that could properly have been made- of them, 
was to ſcatter them here and there in the places 
where they have relation. With reſpect to 
another part of this work, I have taken a con- 
trary method: I have brought together all that 
was ſaid in different places upon the great and 
famous deſign of Henry IV. which ſeems often 
to break the narration in an unpleaſant man- 
ner; and finding no place where a recital of 
ſo many particulars could be inferted, I made 
a book of it by itſelf. I may be ſuſpected upon 
theſe laſt heads, of having made great ad- 
ditions to my original ; butlet the reader ſuſpend 
his judgment till he has read it from beginning 
to end. Iam well aware, that the neceſſity of 
arranging theſe materials in a different order, 
has given this work a kind of original air, 
which diſtinguiſhes it from common tranfla+ 
tions, without giving the rank of a work of 
invention. 'There are many other places where 
it will be ſeen, that if J had thought myſelf 
entitled to an abſolute authority over my bay 
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ginal, I ſhould often have given it another caſt. 
As to references, it was not poſſible to put 
them all in the margin, and they would have 
only tired the reader. 

The letters, which are ſcattered here Ah 
there, I could only have made uſeful, by caſt- 
ing them into a narrative, and joining them with 
the fact to which they relate: by this means, 
I have contrived to diverſify my hiſtory, and 
have made the letters more uſeful than they 
were before. It is common for thoſe who 
write on things talked of by them before, to 
mention them imperfectly; theſe omiſſions I 
commonly ſupplied with a note, when the 
matter is ſuch as can be diſcovered, or deſerves 
explanation ; for of- this prodigious number of 
letters; either of the king's or Sully's, the 
greater part only contains particulars of ſmall 
importance: all theſe I conſider as uſeleſs, 
and retrench them either wholly or' in 
part; and I take the ſame courſe with the re- 
citals that are too long, with trifling remarks, 
with diffuſe memorials and regulations of the 
finances, drawn out in particularities : but when 
I find letters, converſations, or other pieces, 
truly original, I copy them faithfully, except 
when I meet with a word that would offend 
the ear, I change it to another: this I -intend 
for the gratification of thoſe readers who would 
complain, if in theſe ancient Memoirs, the 
perſonages that are introduced ſhould talk al- 
ways like men of our own time, and judge of 
the pleaſure they muſt receive from the ſingu- 
larity of the ancient language, wy unn witch 
—— Mus WU 
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I have followed the uſual method, of dividing 
a hiſtorical work into books, rather than into 
chapters; there are here thirty books, reckon- 
ing the account of Henry's great project for 
one of them. Some were of opinion, that 
this project, having never been executed, might 
have been omitted; but it ſeemed to me to 
make ſo conſiderable a part of Sully's Memoirs, 
that the public were likely to be offended with 
its ſuppreſſion. 

I thought it not for my purpoſe to proceed 
farther than the retreat of Sully, in which I 
have ventured to differ from my original : but 
beſides, that, according to my ſcheme, I ſaw 
no uſe to be made of the pieces which had no 
relation either to Sully or Henry IV. I thought, 
judging of theſe pieces critically, that they did 
not deſerve much attention from mankind. I 
find nothing in the fourth volume which can 
truly be called the work of the duke of Sully, 
more than what he ſays of the new court, of the 
council, and of himſelf, to his departure from 
Paris; together with the regulations that he 
had formed for different purpoſes, and the evi- 
dence he gives of the great defign of Henry IV. 
As to the furious invective againſt Villeroi, and 
the other pieces belonging to the reign of 
Lewis XIII. and, in a word, whatever is con- 
tained in the two hundred laſt pages of the 
fourth volume, the whole is apparently of ano- 
ther hand; ſo immethodical, ſo unconnected, 
and at the ſame time ſo trifling and ſo dull, that 
I could look upon it only as a thing compiled 
by one of his ſecretaries, without judgment, and 
for this only purpoſe, as themſelves confeſs, 
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that the laſt volume might be as large as the 
former *; all this is to be ranked with the 
negyrics, ſonnets, and other pieces, both in 
rench and Latin; which the reader, if ſuch 
things happen to pleaſe him, may look for in 


the original. 


As we cannot learn from theſe Memoirs 
what became of the duke of Sully from his 
retreat to his death, and as the reader may be 
curious about him, I have given him a Supple- 
ment. Nothing of the lives of great men 
ſhould be loſt or neglected: this Supplement is 
more full and intereſting than I at firſt could 


promiſe myſelf, by means of the information 


with which the duke of Sully has been pleaſed 


to ſupply me. 
I make uſe, as I have already ſaid, of the 


edition in folio; it 1s properly in four volumes, 


though in ſome libraries it is bound in two : 


the firſt and ſecond of theſe volumes printed 
at Amſterdam, that is to ſay, at Sully, without 
the date of the year or the printer, for that 
which appears at its head is counterfeit : this is 
commonly called the green-lettered edition, on 
account of its VVV, and its front-piece co- 
loured with green. The third and fourth vo- 
lume, printed at Paris by permiſſion, by Au- 
guſtin Courbe, in 1662. this edition is incorrect, 
but ſome of the others are mutilated, which 
is worſe. I ſhall here enumerate the ſubſe- 
quent editions ; the two firſt volumes were re- 
printed at Rouen, 1649. in two volumes in 
folio; in a ſmaller letter, at Amſterdam, 1654, 
in four volumes 129%. At Paris, 1664, by 


* Epit. Limin. du Tom, III. 
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Courbe, in two volumes in folio. The third 


and fourth volumes were reprinted at Paris, 
1663, in eight volumes 120 and at the ſame 
time at Rouen, in ſeven volumes 12% The 
laſt edition is that of Trevoux, in 1725, in 
twelve volumes 122. 

What I have here to add is to aſſure the 
public, that I reſpect it too much to expoſe 
myſelf to its cenſure, by any faults that labour 
and attention could enable me to avoid ; and as 
for any others, as they may ſerve, if not to 
correct my work, at leaſt to mend my ſelf for 


the future, I am ſo far from endeavouring to 


obviate them, that I entreat the world not to 
ſpare them ; they ſhall never find me claim- 
ing the indulgence naturally due to the firſt at- 
tempt, nor do I plead my fituation in excuſe ; 
though my ſituation was ſo little propitious to 
this kind of labour, that I ſhould have ſeen 
myſelf obliged to throw it up, had I not been 
aſſiſted by perſons whoſe generoſity was equal 
to their zeal for the advancement of learning. 
This confeſſion is due to truth. I ſhould like- 
wiſe be guilty of extreme ingratitude, if I 
omitted to make it known, that a man of ge- 
nius and candor, who had been intimately ac- 
quainted with the two late dukes of Sully, not 
only gave me the firſt notion of this work, but 
aſſiſted me likewiſe to form the plan, and pro- 


moted the execution by all the means which 


his friendſhip or generoſity could dictate, 
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SUMMARY of the FIRST BOOK. 
EMOIRS from the year 1570 to 1580. 
M State of affairs in the council of France, 
and thoſe of the calviniſts, at the peace of 
1570. Roſny's extraction, and anecdotes of the 
houſe of Bethune. Some account of the birth, 
education, and early years, of the prince of Na- 
varre. Idea of the government under Henry II. 
Francis II. and during the firſt years of the reign 
pf Charles IX. Artifice of queen Catherine of 
Medicis to ruin the huguenots. Roſny engages 
himſelf in the ſervice of the king of Navarre, and 
follows him to Paris. Death of the queen of Na- 
varre. The wounding of admiral Coligny, and 
other cauſes of ſuſpicioh, which the court gave to 
the proteſtants. Profound diſſimulation of Charles 
IX. Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; a particular 
relation of this event. Obſervations and reflections 
upon it. The conduct of Charles IX. and admiral 
Coligny. In what manner the king of Navarre and 
Roſny eſcaped being maſſacred. Education of 
Roſny. The calviniſts reſume courage, and retrieve 
their affairs. Flight of the prince of Condé. Im- 
priſonment of the princes. © The inſurrection of 
Shrove Tueſday. Death of Charles IX. His cha- 
racter. Henry III. returns to France, and declares 
Vor. I. c war 
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war againft the huguenots. Flight of Monfieur and 
the king of Navarre. The queen-mother deceives 
them by the peace called the Peace of Monſieur. 
The war is renewed. Military rencounters, and 
taking of cities. Roſny's firſt exploits in arms. 
The peace of 1597. Conferences between the 
queen- mother and the king of Navarre. More mi- 
litary expeditions. Taking of Cahors, &c. Faults 
committed by Roſny. 


SUMMARY of the SECOND BOOK. 
M EMOIRS from the year 1580 to the year 
158y. Affairs of Flanders. The United 
Provinces offer their crown to Monſieur : he goes 
to Holland; Roſny attends him. The taking of 
Cateau-Cambreſis, &c. Monfieur ſurpriſes the 
citadel of Cambrai: he to England ; returns 
to France; is hated by the Dutch and the pro- 
teſtants on account of the treachery attempted by 
him at Antwerp; difconcerted by the vile of 
Orange. Rofuy diffatisfred with Monſteur, who 
ding all his ſchemes blaſted, returns to France. 
Roſny returns likewiſe, after having viſited the 
eity of Bethune. Spain makes offers to the king 
6f Navarre. Roſny fent to the court of France by the 
king of Navarre : he viſits Monfieur. Death of that 
-  Rofhy's ſecond journey to Paris, and ne- 
iation there: his marriage. Domeſtic Pr 
ments. Origin, formation, and progreſs, of the 
League. Henry III. joins the League againſt the 
king of Navarre. Diviſions in the calviniſt party ; 
the views of its chiefs. Roſny is again ſent to Pa- 
ris by the king of Navarre, to obſerve the motions 
of the League. An artempt upon Angers; fails. 
A dangerous journey taken by Roſny. I he prince 
of Conde in extreme per. The king of Navarre 
in great perplexities. litary expeditions. Roſny 


negociates an alliance between the two kings. The 
taking of Talmont, F —_— &c. Roliny goes 


to 


SUMMARY. 


to viſit and aſſiſt his wife during the calamity of 
the plague. Fruitleſs interviews between the queen». 
mother and the king of Navarre. A ſeries of mi- 
litary expeditions. _ defeats one of the ene- 
mies ſquadrons. Other ſucceſſes of the calviniſts ; 
a declared perſecution againſt them. Madame de 
Roſny in great danger. Roſay's ſecret journey to 
Paris. The duke of Joyeuſe leads an army into 
Poitou, and is beat by the king af Navarre ar 
Coutras; a particular account of this battle. 


SUMMARY of the THIRD BOOK. 


MEMOIRS from the year 1587 to the year 
1590. Errors committed by the king of 
Navarre and the proteſtants, after the battle of 
Coutras. Secret deſigns of the prince of Conde, 
the count of Soiſſons, and the viſcount Turenne. 
Death of the prince of Conde ; obſervations upon 
his death. The battle of the Barricades, and the 
conſequences z refletions upon this event. The 
duke and cardinal of Guiſe aſſaſſinated; reflections 
and obſervations on this occation. Death of Ca- 
therine de Medicis. The puſillanimity of Henry 
III. with reſpe& to the League. Roſny negociates 
a treaty of alliance between the two kings; the 
diſguſt he receives upon this occaſion. Interview 
of the two kings. The duke of Malenne fits down 
before Tours; military exploits on both ſides. 
Battle of Foſſeuſe, at which Roſny is preſent, 
Death of madame de Rofay. Military ſucceſſes of 
the two kings. Siege of Paris. Death of Henry III. 
particulars of this aſſaſſination. Henry IV. aſks 
counſel of Roſny; the perplexing ſituation of this 
prince. The diſpoſitions of the ſeveral officers in 
the royaliſt army with reſpect to him. Roſny ſur- 
priſes Meulan. Military expeditions. A particu ar 
account of the battle of Arques, at which Roſny _ - 
was preſent. Skirmiſnes at Pollet. Henry IV. often 
in danger. An attempt upon Paris. A 
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ments. Origin, formation, and progreſs 


SUMMARY. 
war againft the huguenots. Flight of Monfieur and 
the king of Navarre. The queen-mother deceives 
them by the peace called the Peace of Monſieur. 
The war is renewed. Military rencounters, and 
taking of cities. Roſny's firſt exploits in arms. 
The peace of 1577. Conferences between the 
queen-mother and the king of Navarre. More mi- 
litary expeditions. Taking of Cahors, &c. Faults 
committed by Roſny. | 


SUMMARY of the SECOND BOOK. 


Mues from the year 1580 to the year 
1585. Affairs of Flanders. The United 
Peri fer their crown to Monſieur : he goes 
to Holland ; Roſny attends him. The taking of 
Citeau-Cambreſis, 8&c. Monfieur ſurpriſes the 
citadel of Cambrai: he goes to England; returns 
to France; is hated by the Dutch and the . 
teſtants on account of the treachery ok by 
him at Antwerp; difconcerted by the ptince of 
Orange. Rofoy diſſatisfied with Monſieur, who 


finding all his ſchemes blaſted, returns to France. 


Roſny returns likewiſe, after having vifited the 
city of Bethune. Spain makes offers” to the king 
6f Navarre. Roſny ſent to the court of France by the 
— 7 Navarre : he viſits Monfieur. Death of that 
Roſny's fecond journey to Paris, and ne- 
zation there: his marriage. Dotneftic em —_— 


Le Henry HI. joins the League zinft the 
king of Navarre. Divihons in the calvinitt party ; 
the views of its chiefs. Roſny is again ſent to Pa- 
ris by the king of Navarre, to obſerve the motions 
of the League. An artempt upon Angers fails. 
A dangerous journey taken by Roſny. I he prince 
of Conde in extreme _ The king of Navarte 
m great perplexities. Military expeditions. Roſay 8 
negociates an alliance — the two kings. The 
raking of Talmont, F . * Rolny goes 


SUMMARYT. 
to viſit and aſſiſt his wife during the calamity of 
the plague. Fruitleſs interviews between the queen». 
mother and the king of Navarre, A ſeries of mi- 
litary expeditions. Roſny defeats one of the ene- 
mies ſquadrons. Other ſucceſſes of the calviniſts ; 
a declared perſecution againft them. Madame de 
Roſny in great danger. Roſny's ſecret journey to 
Paris. The duke of Joyeuſe leads an army into 
Poitou, and is beat by the king af Navarre ar 
Coutras ; a particular account of this battle, 


SUMMARY of the THIRD BOOK. 


EMOIRS from the year 1587 to the year 
1590. Errors committed by the king of 
Navarre and the proteſtants, after the battle of 
Coutras. Secret deſigns of the prince of Conde, 
the count of Soiſſons, and the viſcount Turenne. 
Death of the prince of Conde; obſeryations upon 
his death. The battle of the Barricades, and the 
conſequences z refletions upon this event. The 
duke and cardinal of Guiſe aſſaſſinated; reflections 
and obſervations on this occalion. Death of Ca- 
thering de Medicis. The puſillanimity of Henry 
III. with reſpect to the League. Roſny negociates 
a treaty of alliance between the two kings; the 
diſguſt he receives upon this occaſion. Interview 
of the two kings. I he duke of Maienne fits down 
before Tours; military exploits on both ſides. 
Battle of Foſſeuſe, at which Roſny is preſent, 
Death of madame de Roſuy. Military ſucceſſes of 
the two kings. Siege of Paris. Death of Henry III. 
particulars of this aſſaſſination. Heary IV. aſks 
counſel of Roſny ; the perplexing ſituation of this 
prince. The diſpoſitions of the ſeveral officers in 
the royaliſt army with reſpect to him. Roſny ſur- 
priſes Meulan. Military expeditions. A particu ar 
account of the battle of Arques, at which Roſny 


was preſent. Skirmiſhes at Pollet. Henry IV. often 


in danger. An attempt upon Paris. Rencounters 
© 4 and 


| SUMMARY. 
and fieges of different places. Digreſſions upon 
thoſe Memoirs. Siege of Meulan. A Spaniſh army 
in France. Roſny defends Paſſi. The battle of 
Ivry ; particulars of this battle. Roſny often in 
great danger ; is wounded in ſeveral places; he is 
carried by his own orders to Roſny : Henry IV's 
affectionate behaviour to him there. * 


SUMMARY of the FOUR TH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS from 1590 to 1592. A mutiny 

in Henry's army after the battle of Ivry ; diſ- 
ſipations of the finances, and other cauſes of the 
little advantages he derived from it. Cities taken, 
Attempts on others ; diſappointed. The taking 
of the ſuburbs of Paris; the ſiege of this city; 
particulars relating to this ſiege ; the cauſes which 
obliged Henry to raiſe it. The prince of Parma 
leads an army thither : his encampment, and other 
military details, An error committed by Henry : 
he obliges the prince of Parma to retire. , The ſiege 
of Chartres. An adventure wherein Roſny is in 
danger of being killed: he retires to Roſny in diſ- 
content. Succeſs of Henry IV's arms. The taking 
of Corbie, Noyon, &c. An enterpriſe upon Mante. 
The duke of Montpenſier's expeditions in Nor- 
mandy. Preparations for the ſiege of Rouen; 
errors committed at this ſiege. Mutual animoſi- 
ties bꝛtween the ſoldiers and officers of Henry's 
army. Attacks, aſſaults, and other particulars of 
this ſiege. The prince of Parma comes again with 
an army into France. The inſolence of the council 
of ſixteen. Henry advances to meet the prince of 
Parma. An enterpriſe boldly ſeconded by the duke 
of Nevers. The battle of Aumale; particulars of 
this battle, and obſervations upon it. Henry raiſes 
the ſiege of Rouen: marches, encampments, ren- 
counters, and battles, betwixt him and the prince 
of Parma, in the neighbourhood of Rouen. - Ob- 
ſer varions upon theſe battles. A glorious * 

| [9 -. 0 


SUMMARY. 


ef the prince of Parma at the paſſage of the Seine. 
Heary's army refuſes to purſue him; the cauſes of 
this refuſal ; and reflection upon it. 


SUMMARY of the FIFTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS from 1592—1593. A ſuccinct 

account of the ſtate of affairs in the provinces 
of France during the years 1591 and 1592. In- 
trigues carried on by the count of Soiffons : his cha- 
racter. An abridgment of the duke of Epernon's 
hiſtory : his diſobedience z his character. Several 
parties formed in the ſouthern provinces of France : 
a ſhort account of what paſſed there. The ſiege of 


Villemur. The fiege of Eperni, where marſhal ' 


Biron is ſlain : his eulogium. Death of the prince 
of Parma. Roſny marries again, and retires in 
diſcontent. The cauſe of it. He intercepts .the 
memoirs of the negociations between Spain and the 
League. A detail and examen of thoſe papers. 
A third party formed in France : the perſons who 
compoſe it; and their views. Henry follows 
Roſny's advice. The wiſe and cautious conduct 
obſerved by, . both. Converſations betwixt 
them, wherein Roſny prevails upon him to change 
his religion. — ſounds the proceſtiits upon 
this reſolution. Roſny's conference with Bellozane, 
the two Durets, and Du-Perron. Conditions of- 
fered by the League to Henry; with what deſign; 
rejected. The meeting of the ſtates of Paris. A 
project of the prince of Parma's badly executed. 
Diſunion of the catholic chiefs in theſe — their 
intrigues and artifices to ſupplant each other. The 
parliament of Paris publiſhes an arret. The zeal 
of its members for the honour of the crown. The 
truce. The great wiſdom and ability of Henry in 
profiting of the diſſenſions among the chiefs of 
the League. Conduct of Villeroi and Jeannin. 
Roſny gives the king very prudent advice. The 
liege of Dreux; taken by Roſny's means. Henry 

Wo" 3 removes 


xxxi 


XXXii 


2 SUMMARY. | 
removes all obſtacles to his converſion. Particu- 
1 51 


SUMMARY of the SIXTH BOOK. 


Mie. RS from 1592—1594- Conduct 

of Henry with regard to the Pope, Spain, 
— the hugenots, after his abjuration. 
— truce. Artifices of Spain. Barriere's 
attempt upon the life of Henry. The jeſuits ac- 
cuſed and —_ — _ Roſny begins a 
negociation with admiral] Villars, to diſengage him 
from the party of the League. Feſcamp ſurpriſed 
by a very extraordinary method. A diſpute raiſed 
about this fort. Several cities ſurrender to Henry. 
Roſny's journey to Rouen: a detail of his negoci+ 
ations with Villars. The character of that gover- 
nor. Roſny is employed by Henry to effect a re- 
conciliation betwixt the duke of Montpenſier and 
the count of Soiſſons, and to break off the mar- 
riage of the latter with the princeſs Catherine. He 
vilits the ducheſs of Aumale at Anet. A farther 


account of his negociations with Villars, Medavy, 


and others. The treaty with Villars, after many 
obſtacles, concluded. Henry is received into Paris. 
— — relating to this reduction. Several 
inſtances of the generoſity and clemency of this 
prince. An accommodation with Villeroi. Roſny's 
third journey to Rouen. Villars ſends away the 
deputies of Spain and the League. The cere- 
mony with which Rouen was ſurrendered to the 
king. - The conditions upon which Roſny con- 
ſents to receive any gratuities. Villars comes to 
court. An inſtance of Henry's generoſity. Lyons 
ſubmits to the king, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of the duke de Nemours to the contrary. 
Poitiers, Cambrai, and other cities do the ſame. 
The taking of La-Capelle by the Spaniards. The 
fiege of Laon commences. The affairs which 


oblige Roſoy to return to Paris: his * 
wit 


SUMMARY. 


with the cardinal of Bourbon : he ſupports the 
Jeſuits in their proceſs with the univerſity and 
curates of Paris: he returns to the ſiege of Paris. 
A farther account of the ſiege. Henry's inde- 
fatigable labours there. A great convoy of Spa- 
niards defeated by Biron. Roſny preſent at this 
rencounter. The king diſpleaſed with Biron. 
The Spaniards endeavour in vain to throw ſupplies 
into Laon. 


MEMOIRS 
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Charles IX. that the miſeries which be fel 
the proteſtants under the preceding reigns, 
would at laſt oblige them either to ſubmit to the 
king's will, or to leave the kingdom. The death 
of. the prince of Conde *, their leader, the loſs of 
two great battles , the utter diſperſion of their ſol- * - 
diers, and the little probability of their being ablg 
to re-· animate the feeble remainder of their t 
diſcouraged by a long train of misfortunes, all con- 
tributed to perſuade them, that the moment of 
their ruin approached t. A courage ſuperior to 


'F HEY flattered thernfclves at the court of 1 5507 


Lewis the firſt, prince of 
Conde, brother of Antony king 
of Navarre, and ſon of Charles of 
Bourbon, duke of Vendome. He 
was taken priſoner at the battle of 
Jarnac, in the year r 569, and mur- 
dered by a piſtol-ſhot in the back 
part of his head, by the baron de 
Montefquieu. This gentleman be- 
ing captain of the guards to the 
duke of Anjou, that prince was 
accuſed of having commanded him 
to aſſaſſinate the ptince of Conde. 

＋ Jarnac and Moncontour. 

] The reader muſt not forget 
chat it is a proteſtant who ſpeaks 


Vol. I. 


in theſe memoirs : the cotiditionn 
in which religion and politics are 
at preſent in France, | leaves no 
room to apprehend any bad con- 
ſequences to either from what 
Monſieur de Sully can ſay in fa- 
vour of the pretended reformed 


religion, - One may even, from 


the author's own words in ſeveral 
places, draw very ſtrong - argu- 
ments for the unity of religion in 
a kingdom, and the advantage the 


cathotic religion has over thi 


proteſtant, See what is ſaid on 
this ſubject in the preface to this 


work, 
B al 
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1570. all events, ſupported them in circumſtances fo diſ- 
S—— treſsful : they recalled their ſoldiers, who were ſcat- 
tered throughout the provinces, and who now, be- 
gan to draw together from Burgundy,” Bourbon, 
and Berry. La Charité was named for the place 
of their general rendezvous; Vezelai, and ſome 
- other towns, {till holding out for them in that 
neighbourhood. They had even the boldneſs to 
promiſe themſelves, they ſhould ſpread the alarm 
as far as Paris, as ſoon as they were reinforced by 
ſome conſiderable ſupplies of horſe and foot, that 

they expected from Germany. 
This news gave great uneaſineſs to the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis; but ſhe flattered 
herſelf, that it would not be difficult to hinder their 
junction, and afterwards to diſperſe the troops, 
which ſhe ſuppoſed would be by that means thrown 
into a conſternation. For this purpoſe ſhe ordered 
a powerful army to march. Strozzy “, La Chatre, 
Tavannes, La Valette, and all the general officers 
in France, were deſirous of ſerving in it; and the 
marechal de Cofle +, who was to have the ſupreme 
command, ſuffered himſelf to be intoxicated with 
the glory he ſhould acquire, Ly extirpating even 
the laſt hugenot ſoldier, and bringing the chieſs of 
the party bound hand -and foot to the queen mo- 


222 


_ , * Philip Strozzy, lord of Eper- blood, let hlood; bleeding is 
Nay, ſon of Peter Strozzy, marechal © as good in the month of Auguſt 
of France, Claude dela Chatre, af- “ as in May. His fon, who has 
terwards marechal of France. John © written his memoirs, relates, 
de Nogarer, father of the duke d'E- ** that his father being upon his 
pernon, Gaſpard de Saulx de Ta- ** death-bed, made a general con- 
vannes, who was alſo marechal “ feſhon of the fins of his life; 
of. France; he had been page to ** after which his conteſſor ſaying 
Francis I. and was at that time “ to him with an air of aſtoniſh- 
one of the counſellors and con- ment, Why! you ſpeak not a 
55 nden s of Catherine de Medicis.“ word of St. Bartholomew. I 
His character may be known by © look upon that, replied the 
the following traits, which .7 ſhall “ marechal, as a meritorious ac- 
copy from the author of the Hen- © tion, which ought to atone 
riade in his notes, p. 34. In © for all the fins I have ever 
„the nigttt of St. Bartholomew, committed.“ 
days he, © he ran through the + Artus de Coffe, lord of Gon- 
* reets of Paris, crying, Let nor, who, died in 1582, 
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ther: but he was ſoon undeceived : the proteſtant 1870. 
army received him with great intrepidity ; they 


were always the firſt to offer battle; in the ſkir- 
miſhes, which were frequent, the advantage was 
wholly on their {ide 3 and they even carried away 
a kind of victory at the encounter of Arnai- le-duc *. 
So much obſtinacy convinced the queen- mother, 
that to ruin the proteſtant party it would be neceſ- 
fary to have recourſe to other meaſures than war. 
Treachery ſeemed to her the ſecureſt ; and, in or- 
der to gain time to prepare for it, ſhe liſtened ſo 
favourably to propoſals tor an accommodation, that 
a peace was concluded when it was leaſt expected, 
and upon conditions very advantageous for the hu- 
genots. This was the peace + of 1570. After 
which, during the ſpace of two years, each 

taſted the ſweets of a repoſe, that had been equally 


deſired by both. 
It was expected from appear- 


ances, that the marechal de Coſſe 
would beat the hugenot army, or 
at leaſt-prevent it from approach- 
ing Paris: neither the one, nor 
the other he performed ; on the 


treat after a very ſmart encoun- 
ter, and from thenceforward con- 
tented himſelf with watching the 


motions of the enemy. In this 

is engagement- the calviniſts were 
ft commanded by the prince of Na- 
2s varre and the prince of Conde 
8, his couſin german, the one ſix- 
1s teen, the other ſeventeen years of 
n- age, and by the admiral de Co- 
e; ligny. Peter Matthieu, the hiſto- 
ng rian, relates theſe words of Henry 
m- IV. after he had aſcended the 
4 throne: ſpeaking of this encoun- 
1 ter of Arnai-le-duc, © My firſt 
the * exploits in arms, ſaid this prince, 
a- ** wete at Ren- le- duc, where the 
one * queſtion was, whether I ſhould 


fight or retire, I had no retteat 
* nearer than forty miles from 
*# thence, and if I ſtaid, I muſt 
* neceſſatily .lie- at the mercy of 
the country people, By fight- 


- 


contrary, he was obliged to re- 


ing, I ran the riſk of being ta» 

\« hen or ſlain, for I had no cath» 
© non, and the king's forces had 
« and a gentleman was killed 
not ten paces diſtant from me 
«« with a canfibn ſhot: but re- 
% commending the ſucceſs of this 
« day to God, it pleaſed him to 
* make it favourable and happy. 
Vol. r. book V. p. 327. In this 
ſame year, the hugenots gained 
the battle of Lugon, and took 
Marennes, the iſle of Olerony 
Brouage, Xaintes, &c. 

+ By this treaty of peace, many 
ptivileges, of which they had been 
deprived, were reſtored to them; 
the number of their churches was 
augmented, and four cities were 
given them for ſecurity, La-Ro- 
chelle, Montauban, Cognac, and 
La-Charite, This peace was fign< 
ed the rith of Avguſt, and was 
called the lame and ill-founded 
peace, becauſe it was concluded 
in the name of the king by Biron, 
who was lame, and by N. de 
Meſmes, lord of Malaffize, which 
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7D; My father * retired to his houſe at Roſny, and 
w-— emp! himſeif in ſettling his domeſtic affairs. 
As it is the hiſtory of my own life, - jointly with 
that of the prince whom I ſerved, that will make 
the ſubje& of theſe memoirs, *tis neceſſary that 1 
Mould give ſome account of my family and perſon. 
By ſatistyiag the curioſity of the public in theſe 
particulars, I muſt intreat, that neither vanity nor 
affectation be imputed to me, fince a ſtrict regard 
to truth is my only inducement for relating what- 
ever may appear advantageous for me, either here, 
gr in the ſuccerding parts of theſe Memoirs. 
Maximilian is my baptiſmal name, and Bethune 
that of my family +, which derives its origin, by 
the houſe of Coucy, from the antient houſe of 
Aultria : we muſt not, however, confound it with 
that which is at preſent in poſſeſſion of the empire 
of Germany, and the two Spains. This laſt is de- 
ſcended only from the counts of Habſhourg and 
Quibourg f, private gentlemen, who three hun- 
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Francis de Bethune, Baron 


de Roſny, who died in the year 
His firſt wife was Char- - 


147 5. 
— ry daughter of Robert 
Pauvet, lord de Rieux, preſident 
of the chamber of accounts, and 
of Anne Briconnet; by whom he 
had three children, whoſe names 
will be mentioned hereafter. His 
ſecond wiſe was Margaret de Lou- 
vigny, who brought him no iſſue, 

. -+-Theſe particulars relating to 
the houſe of Bethune, are drawn 
from the body of the antient Me- 
moirs of Sully, and the pieces 
joined to them; but it will be ſafeſt 
to rely on the beſt modern gene- 


. Nogiſts, whoſe opinions we ſhall 


mention hereafter. 


i It was long believed, that 


the houſe of Auftria was deſcen- 
ded from the counts of Habſbourg, 
or Thierkein, The writings of 


the abbey de Mure, or Muri, in 


Switzerland, careleſly conſulted by 
Theodore Godefroy, and upon his 


word adopted by the beſt cri- 
ticks, and even by father Le Long, 
have given riſe to this error; but 
by theſe writings better examined, 
by the. charters of the monaſtery 
of St. Trutpert, and other acts, it 
appears that this houſe is origi- 
nally from Briſgaw, that it is de- 
ſcended from the ancient counts 
of Alſace, and goes back, by 
Luitfrid, Rampert, Otpert, &c. | 
counts of HabSourg, and land- 

graves of Alſace, not only to Gon- 

tran the rich, count of Altem- 

bourg, who lived in the beginning 

of the tenth century, but even to 

Adelric or Ethic the firſt, called 

duke of Germany, eighteenth an- 

ceſtor of Raoul or Rodolph the 

firſt, to the middle of the ſeventh | 
century. This ſeems to be ſuf⸗ , 
ficieatly. well eſtabliſhed by. the 
new work in Latin of father Mer- 
quard Hergott, a henedictio, print- 
ed at Vienna 17437, in three vo- 
lumes, folio, cntided, The diplo- 


red 
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dred years fince were in the pay of the cities" of .r570. 
Straſbourg, Baſi, and Zurich, and who would www 
have thought themſelves highly honeured by be- 
ing ſtewards of the houſhold to ſuch a prince as the 
king of France; ſince Raoul, chief of this ſecond 
© houſe of Auſtria, held a like employment under 
Ottocar king of Bohemia. It is from the ſon of 
this Raoul, that the new ſtock of Auſtria properly 
begins, for he took the name of Auſtria inſtead of 
his own. | 
The houſe of Bethune (which has given its name 
to a city of Flanders, and from whence iſſued the 
counts that anciently governed that province) boaſts 
of one Robert de Bethune “, protector of the 
church of Arras, whoſe father and grandfather, 
bearing alſo the name of Robert, were declared 


matic genealogy of the auguſt houſe 
of Habſbourg, &c. See allo the 
learned and judicious extract of 
this work, inſerted in the journal 
des Savans, March, April, and 
June, 1740. 'Befides this gene- 
ral error, cor Memoirs ſeem to 
have fallen into two other parti- 
cular ones. Ir is certain, we ought, 
not to confound this ſecond houſe 
of Auſtria, with that which had 
the poſſeſſion. of Auſtria, &c. till 
the year 1248, that Frederick the 
laſt of it died, and which drew 
its origin from the aprient dukes 
of Suabia; but we want proofs 
of the houſe of Bethune's being 
allied to that of Suabia, or. the 
firſt houſe of Auſtria, thoꝰ it was to 
the ſecond, by the houſe of Coucy, 
The duke of Sully probably gave 
credit to the ancient fable, that 
derives the houſe of Auſtria from 
Sigebert, ſon of Theodeber:, kinx 


of Auſtraſia, and has applied it 


not to the ſecond houſe of Auf- 
ria, but to the firſt, a though the 
one is no more true than the other, 
He has reaſon for ſaying after- 
wards, that Raoul or Rodolph, 
count of Habſbourg, ard the. firſt 
of this houſe that was emperor, 


had been Reward of the houſhotd 
to Otrocar, king of Bohemia ; and 
that Albert his ſon, elected emperor 
likewiſe, was the firſt of his houſd 
who took the title of duke of Auſ- 
tria, which happened in N 
when Rodolph gained the dutchi 
of Avſtria, Stiria, Carniola; &. 
from Ottocar his rival; but he 
ought at the ſame time to have 
done more juſtice than he has to 
the antiquity of this houſe.. 
* Du Cheſne ſeems to be much 
of the ſame opinion, He proves, 


that Robert, called Faiſſeus, the 


head of the houſe of Bethune, who 
lived in the tenth century, de- 
ſcended from a younger branch of 
the ancient counts of Flanders, 
and had for his portion the lotd- 
ſhip of the city of Bethune, firſt 
barony of the earldom of Arto 

If this opinion be well . 
tis certain; that it was the city 
of Bethune from which this branch 
took its name, and which was 
from that time borne by all the 
houſe of Bethune. The title of 
patron of the church was then fo 
noble, that many ſovereigns thou 

it an honor to be dillinguiſhed 
by it. 
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1550. proteCtors of the province of Artois. One of theſe 
to Roberts de Bethune ſignalized himſelf in 
| France, by the taking of La-Noche- vandais, a for- 
treſs upon the confines of Auvergne, where the re- 
bel Emerigot Marcel had retired; and the other in 
the wars of Sicily, by killing with his own hand 
the tyrant Mainfroy, in the preſence of two armies; 
. ſervice which Charles of Anjou, the rival of 
Mainfroy, did not reward too highly, by giving 
him his daughter Catherine to wite. They men- 
tion a fourth, Robert de Bethune, who gained a 
naval battle over the infidels in the Mediterranean. 
. In the church, a James de Bethune, biſhop of 
- Cambray, at the time at the Croiſade of the Albi- 
geois; and a John de Bethune, abbot of Anchin 
near Valenciennes, who dicd in the year 1250, 
with the reputation of great ſanctity, and whole 
bones are revered as thoſe of a martyr. I he hiſ- 
tory of the Croiſades has not forgot thoſe who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves at the taking of Jeruſalem, 
by being the firſt that mounted the breach. An- 
tony and Coelne de B-thune +, emulating the 
lory of their anceſtors, were alſo the firit that fixed 
Fe ſtandard upon the walls of Conſtantinople, 
when Baldwin, count of Flanders, won this capi- 
tal from Alexis Comnenus; and Coèſne obtained 

the government of it. 

Whoever has ſuch domeſtic examples as theſe, 
cannot recall them too often to his memory to ani; 
mate himſelf to follow them. Happy, if, during 
the courſe of my life, my conduct may be ſuch, 
that ſo many illuſtrious men diſdain not to ac- 
knowledge me, nor I have occafion to bluſh that 
J am deſcended from them. 
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+ Theſe are apparently the two fo certain, that after the death of 


brothers, ſons of Robert the fifth, 
lord of Berhune, whom (according 
to William of Tyr) Philip of Al- 
ſace, count of Flanders, propoſed to 
marry to the two daughters of Bald- 


win, king of Jeruſalem. It is al- 


Peter de Courtenay, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, this Co: ſme or Co- 
pon de Bethune was declared re- 
gent of the empire, during he 
minority of Philip de Courtenay 


his ſan, 
At 
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the ſovereign houſcs in Euro it entered into that 
of Auſtria +, and to conclude with what honoured 
it infinitely more, the auguſt houſe of Bourbon | 
did not contemn its alliance. * 

But I muft confeſs, that the branch from which 
I am deſcended, had then loſt much of its firſt 
ſplendor. It was the iſſue of a younger brother ||, 
and the pooreſt of all who have borne this name. 
The eldeft branch having three times fallen into the 
female line, all the great eſtates i; poſſeſſed in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe did not go to the collate- 
ral branches, but went with the daughters ro the , 
royal houſes they married into. 

My particular anceſtors, by marrying advanta- 
geoully, reſtored to their branch what it wanted 
to maintain the dignity of its name; but all theſe 
riches were almoſt entitely dilfipared dy the prodi- 


See in Du Cheſne and father 
Anſelm, all the alliances of the 
houſe of Bethune with different 
princes of France; with the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, the counts 
of Flanders, Hainauk, Boulogne, 
the kings of Jeruſalem, the dukes 
of Lorrain, the kings of Caitile, 
Leon, Scotland, and England, the 
families of Courtenay, Chatillon, 
Montmorency, Melun, Horn, &c. 

7 By Jean de Coucy, who mar- 
ried John de Bethune. It muſt 
de obſerved, that as often as the 
houſe of Coucy is mentioned here, 
it is not in reality the houſe of 
Coucy but that of Guines that is 
meant, The eldeſt branch of rhis 
ancient houſe of Coucy was extinct 
in the perſon of Enguerrand the 
fourth of Coucy Enguerrand de 
Guines, who married m—_—_ 
Coucy, the daughter of a younger 
branch, revived it, by raking the 
name and the arms, The houſe 
of Guines was not leſs ancient and 
illufous than that of Coucy. 


t By the * of Chatillon, 
Nectte, Montmorency, Luxem- 
bourg, rr by the houſe of 
Melun. 5 

Anne de n lady — 
who married John IV. de Bethune, 
reckoned in her family, ſays Du 
Cheſoe, as well on the fide of her 
father, Hugo de Melun, viſceunt 
de Gand, as on that of Jean de 
Horn her mother, more than ten 
princes of the blood-royal of 
France, and all the ſovereitzus * 
Europe. 

John de Bethune, anceſtor * 
the ſeventh degree of the duke of 

y, had two ſons, Robert and 

n. Robert, by three mar- 
tiages, left only daughters. John 
is the younger brother, of whom 
the author here ſpeaks; he was 
lord of Locres and Autreche. 
Matthew de Bethune, anothet 
anceſtor of the author's, had 
likewiſe three daughters, and n 
ſon. 
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At length the houſe of Bethune, growing every 1 SH. 
day more illuſtrious, became allied “ to almoſt al 
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who left nothing to his ſon my father, bur the 

e of =” e Melun his wife, which it was 
nat in * power to deprive him of. 

what relates to me perſonally: at the 

dme Se which I have been ſpeaking, I entered into 

R ear, being born the 13th of Decem- 

ew h I was but the ſecand + of 

4 = yet the * imperfections of my eldeſt 

brother ꝓ made my father look upon me as the fu- 


ture of his family; 


all the indications of a 


ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution recommending me 


ſtill more to his favour. 


the opinions and doctrine of the reformed religion 
have continued conſtant in the profeſſion o 
It ; neither threatenings, 


and 


My parents bred me in 


f 


promiſes, variety of 


events, nor the change even of the king my pro- 
tector, joined to his moſt tender ſolicications, have 
ever been able to make me rendunce it. 


John de * FRM de 
Nye: he married Anne de Melun, 
daughter of Hugo de Melun, viſ- 
unt de Gand, and of Jean 
& Horn ; ſhe was heireſs of Raſny. 
After her death, he married Jean 
Du-Pre, a private gentlewoman. 
Ne fold the lordſhips of Haytbois, 
a Avraincourt, Novion, Caumar- 
tin, Baye, Bannay, Taluz, Loches, 
Villerenard, Chatillon, Broucy, 
&c. Du Cheſne, ibid. 

+ Francis de Bethune, baron de 
Roſny, &c. had fix ſome. but the 


Luthor does not regkon John and 


Charles, who died young. 19 
four others ate, Lewis, Maxi 
lian, Solomon, and Philip de Be- 
thune. He mentions each of them 
in another place. 

t Lewis drowned himſelf at 


enn yeary of age. 


de houſe of Bourbon, 
e from Lewis IX. to Henry IV. 
had been almoſt always ne- 


® Sieg j and to ſuch extrems 


Hepry | king of Navarre, who will have the 


« poverty was it reduced, that 
« the famous prince of Conde 
« brother to Antony king of Na- 
, varre, and uncle to Henry the 
“ great, had no more than fix 
« hundred livres a-year for his 
«« patrimony,”” Effay os the civit 
wars. 

Theſe words of the Ne Te of 
the Henriade might eaſily lead one 
into an error, if at the ſame time 
we were not warned of it by an 
hiſtarian better informed, wha 
tells us, that the houſe of Bour- 


bon was then in poſſeſſion of 3 


revenue of more than eight hun- 
dred thouſand livres a-ycar ig 
lands only, which was at that 
time thought a very confiderablg 
fortune, Tis certain, that this 
was all it poſſeſſed of the ancient 
eſtate of Bourbon, or even of the 
houſe of Moncade, the maternal 
ſtock ; the eſtates of theſe two 
houſes, which came by very rich 


and illuſtrious alliances, being ally 
principa] 
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principal ſhare in theſe memgirs, was ſeven years 1571, 
older than me, and when the peace af 1570 was YN. 


concluded, entered into his eighteenth year.*, 4 
countenance noble, open, and infinuating, free, 
eaſy, and lively manners, with an uncommon dex- 
terity in performing all the exerciſes ſuitable to his 
age, drew. the eſteem and admiration of all that 
knew him. He began carly to Þ diſcover thoſe 
great talents for war, which have ſo highly diſtin- 
iſhed him among other princes. ' Vigorous and 
indefatigable by the education of his infancy , he 


enated to purchaſe the viſcounty © age, had judgment enough to 
pf Narbcnne, Peter Marthieu's © obſerve faults in the conduct 
hiſtory of Henry IV. vol. II. p.: © of the prince of Conde, and the 
and 2. For theſe alliances, and © admiral Coligny. It was bis 
the genealogy of the houſe of Bour- opinion, and a very judicious 
bon, conſult alſo the New Chrono-—- one, that at the great fkxirmiſh 
logy of Peter Victor Cay et. val. I. at Loudun, if the duke of An+ 
book I. p. 237, and our. other © jou had bad troops in readineſs 
hiſtorians, | «© ro attack them, he would have 
* He was born at Pau in © done it: that he did not do i 
Bearn, December r3th, 1553. © but choſe to retire, was a picof 
Mr. de Perefixe relates fome very © of his being in a weak condi- 
curious-particulars concerning his . tion, and therefore they ought 
birth. Henry d' Albert, his to have attacked him; this 
4 grandfather, made his daughter they negleted, and by that 
* promiſe to ſing a ſong to him means gave time for all his 
f* while ſhe was in labour; in © troops to join him, At the 
, order, ſaid he, that you may battle of Jarnac, he repreſented 
„bring me a child who will nei- © to them with equal ſtrength of 
* ther weep nor make wry faces. judgment, that they had not a 
* The princeſs had fortitude e- favourable opportunity for fight» 
“ nough, in the midſt of. her “ ing, becauſe the forces of the 
4 pains, to keep het word, andfang *©* princes were diſperſed, and 
# a fong in Bearnois, her own © thoſe of the duke of Anjou al 
country language. As ſoon as joined: but they were too far 
Henry entered the chamber, the engaged to retire. At the battle 
« child came into the world with- © of Moncontour, When he was 
aut crying; his grandfather im» * bit tixteen years of age, the 
s mediately carried him to his © cried out, We loſe our ad- 
aon apartment, and there rub- “ vantage, and conſequently the 
„ bed his little lips with a clove © battle, . Peretive, ibid. 
of garlic, and made him fuck tf © He was brought up in the 
* ſome wine out of a gold cup, © caſtle of Coarade in Bearn, f- 
to make his conſutution tftrong 4* tuated amidſt rocks and moun- 
* and vigorous. . Perchxze's hify © tains. Henry d' Albert, his 
tory of Henry the great, p. 1, © grandfather, would have him 
Cayet, vol. I. book I. p. 241. «« cloathed and fed like other 
11 This young prince, when © children in that country, They 
he was only thirtegn yearg of 4 even accuſtgmed him to run vp 


breathed 


8 
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1571, breathed nothing but labour, and ſeemed to wait 
Vith impatience for occaſions of acquiring glory. 
The crown of France not being yet the object of 


his aſpiring wiſhes, he indulged himſelf in forming 
ſchemes tor the recovering that of Navarre, which 


c and down the rocks. It is faid, 
5 that bis ordinary food was 
% brown bread, beef, cheeſe, and 
« garlic; and that they often 
„ made him walk barefoot and 
% bareheaded.”” Perefixe, ibid. 

While he was in the cradle, he 
was called prince of Viane. A 
little time after, they gave him 
the title of duke of Beaumont, and 
after that prince of Navarre. The 
queen of Navarre his mother took 
great care of his education, and 
appointed La Gaucherie, a very 
learned man, but a ſtrict Calviniſt, 
for his p eceptor. | 

„While he was yet a child, he 
« was preſented to Henry II. who 
« aſked bim if he would be his 
« fon: he is my father, replied 
« the little prince in Bearnois, 
« pointing to the king of Navarre. 
« Well, ſad the king, will you 
* be my ſon-in-law then? Oh, 
« with all my heart, anſwered the 
% prince, From that time his 
F© marriage with the princeſs Mar- 
F* garet was reſolved upon. At 
„% Bayonne the duke of Medina, 
& looking at him earneſtly, ſaid, 
«© this prince either will, or ought 
« to be an emperor.“ Cayet, 
vol. I. b. I. p 240. 

In the Memoirs of Nevers we 
meet with ſome letters written in 
1: 69, by the principal magiſtrates 
ot Bourdeaux, that contain ſeveral 
very intereſtine particulars con- 
cerning the perſon and manners of 
young Henry, © We have here, 
«« ſays one, the prince of Bearn ; 
„% jt muſt be confeſs'd, that he 
% is a charming youth, At thir- 
e teen years of age he has all the 
« riper qualities of eighteen or 
„ nineteen: he is agretable, po- 
lite, obliging, and behaves to 


« every one with an air ſo eaſy 
« and engaging, that wherever he 
« is, there is always a crowd, 
« He mixes in converſation like a 
« wiſe and prudent man, ſpeaks 
* always to the purpoſe, and 
« when it happens that the court 
is the ſubject of diſcourſe, 
<< *tis eaſy to ſee that he is per» 
«« feRly well acquainted with it, 
« and never ſays more nor leſs 
„% than he ought, in whatever 
“place he is. I ſhall all my life 
hate the new religion for having 
* robbed us of fo worthy a ſub- 
i jet.” And in another, His 
* hair is a little red, yet the la- 
« dies think him not leſs agree- 
* able on that account: his face 
« is finely ſhaped, his noſe nei- 
„ ther too large nor too ſmall, 
* his eyes ful} of ſweetneſs, his 
« ſkin brown but clear, and his 
« whole countenance animated 
« with an uncommon vivacity : 
« with all theſe graces, if he is 
„% not well with the ladies, he is 
« extremely unfortunate.” A- 
gain, He loves diverſions and 
the pleaſures of the table. 
* When he wants money, he has 
4 the addreſs to procure it in a 
manner quite new, and very 
« agreeable to others as well as 
% himſelf; to thoſe, whether men 
* or women, whom he thinks his 
„friends, he ſends a promiſſary 
* note, written and figned by 
% himſelf, and intreats them to 
„ ſend him back the note, or the 
« ſum mentioned in it, Judge, 
« if there is a family that can 
% refuſe him: every one looks 


« upon it as an honour to have a 


« note from this prince,” &. 


Vol, II. P- 586. 


Spain 
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Spain had unjuſtly uſurped from his family; and 1371. 
this he thought he might be enabled to perform, b; 


maintaining a ſecret intelligence with the Moors in 
Spain. The enmity he bore to this power, was 
open and declared; it was born with him, and he 
never condeſcended to conceal it. He felt his cou- 
rage enflamed at the relation of the Þ battle of Le- 
pante, which was fought at that time; and a like 
opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf againſt the 
infidels became one of his moſt ardent wilhes. The 
vaſt and flattering expectations which the aſtrolo- 
gers agreed in making him conceive, were almoſt al- 
ways preſent to his mind. He ſaw the foundation of 
them in that affection which Charles IX. carly en- 
tertained for him, and which conſiderably increaſed 
a ſhort time before his death: but animated as he 


was with theſe happy preſages, he laboured to ſecond 


them only in ſecret, and never diſcloſed his thoughts 
to any perſon but a ſmall number of his moſt inti- 
mate confidents. 

In order to form a juſt idea, either of the gene- 
neral ſtate of affairs in the government of France, 
or of thoſe of the young prince of Navarre, and 
what he might have to hope or fear in the times of 
which we are ſpeaking, *tis neceflary to give a ſum- 
mary relation of the different ſteps taken by the mi- 


niſtry, both before and after the death of the I king 


* My ewe, ſaid Henry d'Al- than give in the words of the 
bert, has brought forth a lion. author of the Henriade. “ Fran- 
And added from a ſecret prelage, ** cis de Guiſe did deſign fo affali- 
This child will revenge me on © nate him in the chamber of 
spain for the injuries I have re- king Francis II. Antony de 
ceived from her. Peref. ibid. « Navarre had a great deal of 

+ Gained this year againſt the © courage, though his judgment 
Turks by Don John of Auſtria, © was weak; he was informed 
natural ſon to Charles the fifth, © of the plot, yet went reſolutely 
He was genc raliſſimo of the Spa- © into the chamber where it was 
niſh and Venetian troops. « ta be executed, If they mur- 

1 Antony de Bourbon, huſband © der me, ſaid he to Reinſy, one 
of Jane d' Albert queen of Na- * of his gentlemen, take my 
varte. He turned catholic. M. bloody ſhirt, and carry it to 
de Thou relates an anecdote of “ my wife and fon: that will 
him, which we cannot do better “ teach them what they ought wo 


of 
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157 1. of Navarre his father, ſlain before Rouen. I ſhall 
wy £9 back, therefore, to the rupture that kindled the 
war between Henry II. and Philip II. of Spain. 
To which ſide ſoever it owed its riſe, the event was 
not ſo. favourable to France, as convenient for the 
views of the two men who adviſed it. Theſe were 
the conſtable * de Montmorency, and the duke de 
Guiſe T, who heped theſe troubles would turniſh 
them with the means: of reciprocally ſupplanting 
each other. In this war there was ſufficient em- 
ployment for both. The duke of Guiſe, at the 
— of a powerful army, paſſed into Italy, where 
he performed nothing worthy his reputation. But 
the conſtable was ſtill more unſucceisful : the moſt 
diſtinguithing poſt, which was the command of the 
army in Flanders, he reſerved for himſelf, and loſt 
St. Quentin, with the battle of that name, where he 
was taken priſoner. This defeat was followed by 

that of the marechal Thermes at Gravelines . 

The duke of Guiſe ſaw all his wiſhes compleated 
by theſe unfortunate events. He was recalled trom 
Italy, to be placed ſingly at the head of the council 
and armies, with which he acquired Calais to 
France. The conſtable in his priſon felt all the 
force of this blow; and being reſolved to go and 


ce do to revenge me. Francis the the author here 8 He 


* fecond dutſt not ſtain himſelf 
« with this crime; and the duke 
* of Guile at leaving his chamber, 
T exclaimed, What @ poor King 
” have we! 

Anne, conſtable of Montmo- 
rency. He received a wound at 
the battle of St. Penis, October 10, 
1567, of which he died. 

+ Claude de Lorrain, a ſtem of 


the houſe of Guiſe in France, had 


fix ſons, Francis, duke of Guiſe ; 
Charles, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
called cardinal of Lorrain; Claude, 
guke of Aumale ; Lewis, cardinal 
of Guiſe ; Francis, grand prior; 
and René, marquis d'Elbeuf, 
Francis the eldeſt, is hy hom 


martied Anne d'Eſt, and was 
murdered in 1563, with three 
poiſbned balls, by the hand of 
John Poltrot de Meri, a gentle- 
man of Angoumois, Poltrot im- 
peached the admiral, the count 
de la Rochefoucault, and Theo- 
dore de Beze, as accomplices in his 
crime; but afterwards varying in 
his accuſations, the admiral] was 
declared innocent, His titles were, 
duke of Guiſe and Aumale, prince 
of Joinville, knight of the order 
of the king, peer, grand. mafter, 
grand chamberlain, and grand 
huntſman of Franco. ; 

t Paul de la Berts, lord of 
Thermes, marechal of France. 


defend 
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defend his rights at any price, he treated of a peace 1351. 
with Spain. It was not indeed an honourable one 


for the king his maſter, but it relcaſed him from 
captivity: The death of king Henry II: entirely 
ſunk his credit *. This prince was flain in the midſt 
of the magnificent rejoicings on account of his 
daughter's marriage with the king of Spain, which 
was the ſeal of the peace. Francis I. who ſuc- 
ceeded him, was young, weak, and infirm: he 
had married the niece Þ of the duke of Guife, and 
that nobleman became in his turn the ſole governor 


of the king and kingdom. The proteſtants could 
not have fallen into the hands of a more cruel 


enemy. He was buſted in forming vaſt projects, 
and meditating the ſtrangeſt cataſtrophes in France, 
when he himſelf experienced the vicifſitudes of for- 
tune. A ſudden death, occaſioned by a pain in his 
ear , deprived him of Francis II. The reign of 
Charles IX. his brother, yet an infant, was fingu- 
lar in this, that the authority ſeemed to be equally 
divided amongſt the queen-morher, the princes of 
the blood, the conſtable; and the duke of Guiſe. 
Each of them in ſecret ſupported a party of his 
own. The. good deſtiny the duke of Guiſe 
placed him a ſecond time at the head of affairs, by 
the unicn that Catherine made with him. U 


this union ſhe even founded the principal part of 


her politics; and it is pretended the hatred ſhe 
began to ſhew towards the princes of Bourbon, had 
a great” ſhare in it: this averſion aroſe from her 
having taken it into her head, upon the faith of an 
aſtrologer, that none of the princes her fons ſhould 
have iflue, in which caſe the crown mult paſs to a 


* Struck in the eye with a 1 The abſceſs that he had in 
ſpliner of a lance in a taurnament, this part turning to a mortificationg. 
where he ran againſt the count de he died the 5th of December, 
Montgomery, July 10, 1549. 1560, No more was needful to 

+ Mary Stuart, queen of Scot- raiſe a ſuſpic:on of his being poi 
land, daughter of James V. king ſoned. 
of Scotland, and of Mary of Ler- 
rain, of the houſe of Guiſe, 


branch 
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branch of the houſe of Bourbon. She could not re- 
ſolve to ſee it go out of her family, and therefore 
deſtined it to the poſterity of her * daughter, who 


was married to the duke of Lorrain. 


Whatever 


there may be in this predilection of the queen- mo- 
ther +, it is certain ſhe gave birth to two parties 
in politics as well as religion, which began from 
that moment to fill the kingdom with confuſion, 
horror, and the molt dreadful calamities. 

This dreadful tempeſt ſeemed ſolely formed to 


burſt upon the head of the young prince of Na- 


varre. The 4 


king of Navarre, his father, was 


juſt then dead: his death, indeed, left a prince 
and a king to be head of the reformed religion in 
France: but this prince was a child of ſeven years 
of age, and the mark at which all the blows of the 
new council were aimed, who acted in concert 
with the pope, the empcror, the king of Spain, 


andi all the catholics of Europe. 


In effect, this 


party experienced the moſt cruel reverſes of for- 
tune; yet, by the wiſe conduct of its chiefs, and 


the early talents of young Henry, it ſupported it- 

ſelf with glory till the peace of 1570, at which pe- 

riod thele Memoirs commence. 

Prince Henry made uſe of the quiet that was 
iven him, to viſit his eſtates, and his government 

of Guyenne ; after which he came and fertled in 


Claude of France, the ſecond 
of three daughters, which Cathe- 
rine de Medicis had by her mar- 
riage with Henry II. She mar- 
ried the duke of Lorrain, and had 
children by him. | 

+ M. L'Abbe le Laboureur, in 
his additions to the Memoirs of 
Caſtelnau, aſſigns another reaſon 
for queen Catherine's hatred to 
the king of Navarre : He declares 
he read in theſe memoirs, that 


this prince and the duke d' Alen, 


con being priſoners together, they 
plotted to ſtrangle the queen mo- 
ther with their own hands, when 


ſhe came into their chamber. This 
deſign was not executed through 
the horror they themſelves felt at 
the fact; and the king of Navarre 
afterwards but ill concealing the 


ſecret, Catherine de Medicis was 


to the lalt degree enraged againſt 
him. 

T The author is miſtaken in 
placing the death of Antony king 
of Navarre in 1560; it did not 
happen till 1562, by a wound he 
received at the ſiege of Rouen. 
See his character and eulogium in 
the Memoirs of Brantome, vol, iii, 


P \ 
Rochelle, 
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of the proteſtant party, to whom this important 
city, far diſtant from the court, ſeemed moſt ad- 
vantageous for the intereſt of their religion. A 
very wiſe reſolution, had they been capable of ad- 
hering to it conſtantly. | 
Queen Catherine diſſembled the trouble this con- 
duct gave her, and during the whole year 1571, ſpoke 
only of faithfully obſerving the treaties, of enter- 
ing into a cloſer correſpondence with the proteſ- 
rants, and carefully preventing all occaſions of re- 
kindling the war. This was the pretence of the 
marechal de Coſſẽ's deputation, whom ſhe ſent to 
Rochelle with Malaſſize and La Proùtiere , ma- 
ſters of requeſts, her creatures and confidants ; but 
the true motive was to obſerve all the ſteps of the 
calviniſts, to ſound their inclinations, and draw 
them inſenſibly to an entire confidence in her, which 
was abſolutely neceſſary to her deſigns; and ſhe 
forgot nothing on her ſide that was capable of in- 
ſpiring it. The marechal de Montmorency Þ was 
ſent to Rouen with the preſident de Morſan ||, to do 
Juſtice there for the outrages committed againſt the 
hugenots ; any infringements of the treaty of peace 
were ſeverely puniſhed ; and king Charles uſually 
called it his treaty, and his peace. This prince 
would on all occaſions artfully inſinuate, that he 
conſented to this peace, in order to ſupport the 
princes of his blood againſt the too great authority 
of the Guiſes, whom he accuſed of conſpiring 
with Spain to throw the kingdom into confuſion *®. 


* Gaſpard de Coligny, lord of *#* Charles IX. had a natural 
Chatillen-ſur-Loing, admiral of averſion to the duke of Guiſe. He 
France, was ſo offended at his having de- 

F Philip Gourau de la Prodtiere. manded the princeſs Margaret his 

Francis de Montmorency, eld- fiſter in marriage, that ſpeaking 
eſt ſon of Anne, Conſtable of on this ſubject one day to the 


Montmorency, died in 1579. grand prior of France, natural fon 
|| Bernard Prevot, lord of Mor- of Henry II. he ſaid, ſhewing 
fan, him two ſwords, © Of theſe two 


2 Theſe 


15 
Rochelle, with the queen of Navarre his mother, 1571. 
the admiral de Coligny *, and the 88 chiefs www 
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Theſe noblemen ſeemed daily to decreaſe in favour 
and their complaints, whether true or falſe, gave 
all imaginable colour to this report. Charles did 
not even make the leaft difficulty of advancing as 
far as Blois and Bourgueil, to confer with the pro- 
teſtants, who for their deputies had named * Te- 
18505 ſon-in-law to the admiral, Briquemaut, 
avais-la-Nocle, and Cavagne z and theſe four 
— when they went afterwards to Paris, were 
loaded with preſents and civilities. 

The marechal de Coſſẽ did not fail to give weight 
to theſe appearances of ſincerity : having by that 
means infinuated himſelf, he began to confer in 
with the queen of Navarre on the ſcheme 
of marrying the prince* her ſon to the princeſs 
Margaret, ſiſter to the king of France; and was 
commiſſioned by Charles to promiſe a portion of 
four hundred thoufand crowns, For the Þ prince 
of 'Conde, he propoſed the third heireſs of Cleves, 
x very conſiderable match; and the 4 counteſs 


* fwords that thou ſeeſt, there is 
% on of them to kill thee; if to- 
4% motrow at the chace thou doſt 
* not kill the duke of Guiſe with 
«© the other.” Thefe words were 


repeated afterwards to the duke of 


Guiſe, who quitted his purſuit. 
F. Matthieu, book vi. p. $14. 
The ſame hiſtorian adds, that 
Charles IX. purſued the duke of 
Gviſe one day with a javelin in his 


hand, and tiruck- it forcibly into a 


door, at the ſame moment that 
the duke came out of it, for 
Having, in playing, touched him 
with a file, Ibid. p. 4-6. 


Charles, lord of Teligpy in 


Rovergve, Montreuil, &c. married 
to Louiſa de Coliguy. He had 
ſomething ſo (ſweet and amiable in 
"his. coyntenahce, that at the maſ- 
acre of St. Bartholomew, thoſe 
perſons who were firſt ſent to 
aſſaſſinate him, ſtopt as in ſuſ- 
' pence, and had not reſolution 
enough to firike the blow, Fran- 


< 


cis Briquemant: John de Lafir, 
called Beauvais-la-Nocle, to dif- 
tingviſh him from Philip de Lafin 
his eldeſt brother. The author 
wrote Tavannes, but we muſt 
read Cavagne. Arnaud de Canaan 
was a counſellor of the Faden 
of Toulouſe. HE J 
+ Henry the Erbe ptibes t 
Conds: Mary of Cl marchi- 
onefs d' Iſle, related a 
and brought up in the; 3 | 
the queen of Navarre. 
no children by her huft wv 0 
aſtetwa ds marfied — Of- 
2 — I TrimouilleQ. 
N N gy 
a | ont egf 
Entremont, Boys of Glad Ba 
tarnai, lotd, 01.2 e — 
killed at the bat tte bf 8 b. Denis 
The duke of Wop derfined hg 
ſome time in, his Jominjony, pe 
ſhe eſcaped, and came to 
to marry the admiral.” His" "fot 
wiſe was Charlotte de-Laval. 


9 


. oEntreinent 


O F 
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d'Entremont for the admiral de Coligny, whom he 1571. 
rightly judged would be more difficult than all www 
the others to be perſuaded : to this laſt article, 
therefore, he added a nuptial preſent of a hundred 
thouſand crowns, which the king engaged to give 
the admiral, together with all the benefices his 
brother the cardinal had enjoyed“. The mare- 
chal de Biron 4 was ſent to confirm theſe ſhining 
offers, and entirely gained the queen of Navarre, 
by feigning to impart to her in confidence the 
ſuſpicions which were entertained at court, that 
Philip II. king of Spain had poiſoned the queen 
his wife, Elizabeth of France |, who had been 
fallly accuſed of an intrigue with the infant Don 
Carlos. At the ſame time he told her, under an 
injunction of ſecrecy, that the court being reſolved 
to revenge this injury, would carry the war into 
Flanders and Artois, the reſtitution of which 
would be demanded from the king of Spain, as 


* Odet de Chaſtillon, cardinal 
biſhop of Bauvais, abbot of St. 
Benoit ſur Loire, Kc. He was 
made a cardinal at fixteen years 
of age; and although he was de- 
graded from this dignity by pope 
Pius the fourth, he was publicly 
married in the habit of a cardinal 
to Elizabeth de Hauteville, a lady 
of Normandy, to whom he gave 
the title of counteſs of Bauvais, 
and as ſuch ſhe took rank at the 
public ceremonies. In 1564, he 
was accuſed of high treaſon be 
fore the parliament of Paris. He 
died in the beginning of the year 
1571, at Southampton in England, 
whither he was ſent during the 
war, to ſupport the intereſts of 
the calviniſts with queen Eliza- 
beth ; and after the peace he was 
commiſhoned by the king to treat 
of a marriage between this ptin- 
ceſs and the duke of Alengon, 
"Tis certain, tho* D* Aubigne takes 
no notice of it, that his valet de 
chambre poiſoned him with an 
apple, as he was preparing to re- 


Vor. I. 


turn to France, being recalled by \ 


the admiral his brother, Thua- 
nus, lib. 50. 

D' Aubigny adds, that the ad- 
miral was in reality put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of great part of theſe be- 
nefices, and enjoyed them during 
the ſpace of a year; and that 
Charles the ninth gave him alſo a 
hundred thouſand trance, to put- 
chaſe furniture for his houſe of 
Chaſtillon. D' Aubigny's hiſtory, 
vol. II. book i. chap. i. 

t Armand de Gontault de Biron, 
marechal of France. 

Eldeſt daughter of Henry II. 
and Catherine de Medicis. Moſt 
of the French hiſtorians are of this 
opinion. The Spaniards attribute 
her death to bleeding, and medi- 
cines, that the phyſicians, not 
knowing that ſhe was with child, 
made her take, She died a little 
time after, in 1658. 

Don Carlos, prince of Spain, 
whom Philip II. his father alſo pu 
to a violent death. 


C being 
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1571. being antient ficfs of the crown, like that of 
wx Navarre z and that they would commence hoſti- 


lities by ſuccouring Mons, which the prince of 
Orange * had juſt raken from the Spaniards. 

To compleat all, he added, that the king had 
fixed upon the admiral to command his army, 
with the title of viceroy of the Low Countries : 


and he was actually at that time permitted to no- 


minate the general officers that were to ſerve under 
him, as a little while before he had done the 


commiſſioners of the peace. The report of this 
expedition into the Low Countries ſpread ſo far, 


that it is certain, the grand ſeignor offered the 
king of France his gallies and troops to make a 
diverſion, and to facilitate the conqueſt. With 
regard to the queen of England, nothing was 
omitted that was neceſſary to be done on this 
occafion. Montmorency was ſent ambaſſador thi- 


ther, with inſtructions to uſe every method, by 


which he might gain this princeſs, and prevail 


upon her to chuſe one of the king's brothers for 


a huſband. A marriage, which, they ſaid, would 
alike ſtrengthen the union of the two religions, 
and the two powers. 

This conduct, ſo full of feeming frankneſs, 
might have been ſuſpected by its exceſs; yet it 
had the deſigned effect, and the diſcourſe of the 
courtiers did not a little contribute towards it. 
The deſire of breathing the air of a gay and mag- 
nificent court, and of enjoying the honours that 
were prepared for them, ſerved more than any 


thing elſe to baniſh their ſcruples. + Beauvais, 
Bourſaut, and Francourt, were the firſt who ſuffered 


themſelves to be perſuaded, and they made a point 
of it afterwards to perſuade others. Some hints 
for a journey to Paris had been already thrown 
out; theſe: three perſons ſtrongly ſupported that 


William of Naſſau, prince of the prince of Navarre, Gervais 


Orange. Barbier, lord of Francourt, chan- 
Tt —— Beaurais, gavyernor to cellor to the king of Navarre, 
\ deſign, 
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deſign, and repreſented to the queen of Navarre, 1 571. 
that if ſhe refuſed to go upon this occaſion, ſhe 


would not only give 1. to the king, but loſe 
all the advantage of this favourable ſituation of 
her affairs. At firſt ſhe doubted, and continued 
irreſolute during ſome months, but yielding about 
the end of the year 1571, preparations for the 
Journey were made the beginning of 1572, and 
the time of their departure fixed the month of 


May following. 


The huguenots, one would imagine, affected 
to cloſe their eyes, that they might not ſee a 
thouſand circumftances, ſufficient to make the ſin- 
cerity of ſuch great promiſes ſuſpected. The king 
and queen could not ſo well diſſemble, but that they 
ſuffered their real ſentiments to be ſometimes gueſſed 
at. It was known, that Charles had one day ſaid to 
Catherine, Do I not play my part well?“ To 
which ſhe anſwered, Very 


well, my ſon, bur 


r © you muſt hold out to the end.” Something alſo 
d had taken air, relating to the reſult of the confe- 


rences held at Bayonne ꝰ, between the courts of 


France and Spain. The king of Navarre had 


been very ill received in his government of Guy- 


it enne: Bourdeaux had ſhur its gates againſt him; 


he 

it, 
8 In 1564, the queen- mother, 
lat after having travelled through great 
ny part of the kingdom, advanced al- 
18 moſt to Bayonne, where ſhe had 
4 many private conferences with the 
red duke d'Albe, who had attended 
int the queen of Spain thither. There 
were appearances ſufficient to 
nes i make it probable, that the ſub- 
wn ect of theſe conferences was an 
hat alliance between the pope, France, 
and the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
means by which they ſhould extir- 
vas rue the proteſtant party: but 


there is no certainty that the de- 
bu of the maſſacre of Bartholo- 
mw, which was not executed till 


and the marquis de Villars F, who commanded 
the royal army there, would neither draw off his 


ſeveral years after, was formed 
there. Matthieu tells us, that the 
prince of Navarre being then a 


child, and almoſt continually with - 


Catherine de Medicis, heard ſome- 
thing of the plot to exterminate 
all the heads of the proteſtant 
party : He gave notice of it to the 
queen his mother, and ſhe to the 
prince of Conde and the admiral, 
and the rage this inſpired them 
with, carried them to the enter- 
prize at Meaux, Hiſt. of France, 
vol. I. p. 283. 

+ Honorat, a baſtard of Sayoy, 
marquis of Villars, 
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1571. troops, nor permit them to receive orders from 


— 


the prince. In Rochelle, they were not ignorant 
that the king had actually a naval force over all 
the coaſt, which they ſuppoſed had been deſtined 
for Holland. The citizens had moreover diſco- 


vered the artifices which Strozzy *, La Garde, 


Lanſac, and Landereau, had made uſe of to gain 
the cuſtody of their gates, and to-ſeize their city. 
In fine, while they boaſted of their exactneſs in 
maintaining the treaty of peace in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, it was but too plain, that a great number ot 
injuries were offered to the proteſtants, which the 
court either authoriſed, or diſſembled the- know. 
ledge of. The chancellor de I'Hopital + being in. 
clined to puniſh the aggreſſors at Rouen, Dieppe, 
Orange, &c. this was the cauſe, together with his re- 
fuſing to ſeal the revocation of an edict of pacifiga- 
tion, that he was baniſhed from court. Without al 
theſe inſtances of treachery, the huguenots, one 
would imagine, were ſufficiently warned by the 
knowledge they had of Catherine's temper, as weli 
as that of her ſon. Could they flatter themſelves tha 
this prince, naturally furious, and vindictive, would 
forget the attempt at Meaux 4, the invaſion a 
Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, Lion, &c. Havre given 
up by the huguenots to the Engliſh, foreigner 
introduced into the heart of the kingdom, ſo many 
battles fought, ſo much blood ſhed? Reaſon 
of ſtate, that phraſe ſo familiar with ſovereigns 
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* Philip Strozzy : the baron de 
1a Garde, called captain Polin: 
Lanſac the younger, brother of 
Lewis de Lufignan of St. Gelais, 
lord of Lanſac : and Charles Rou- 
bault, lord of Landereau, who 
commanded this fleet. 

+ Michael de PHopitat, chan- 
cellor of France. The ſeals were 
taken from him, and given to John 
de Morvilters. He died in 1573. 


T In the year 1567, the prince 


of Conde, and the admiral de Co- 


ligny, formed the defign of ſeizin! 
Charles the IX. at Meaux, when 
he then was, and from whence ti: 
queen- mother made him ſet or. 
precipitately at night, to return 
Paris. This defign would har 
been executed, but for the ſer 
ſonable arrival of three thouſar 
Swiſs, who covered the king “ 
his march, and the calviniſts dum 
not attack him, See the hiſt 
rianss 
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that under the diſguiſe of policy they may ſatisfy 172. 
their perſonal reſentment, and other paſſions, will gw 


ſcarce permit them to ſuffer their ſubje&s to en- 
gage in ſuch enterprizes with impunity. Cathe- 
rine, to that time, had always perſiſted ro impute 
the death of her huſband to them, which ſhe could 
never pardon, no more than their having treated 
the whole family of Medicis like the enemies of 
Chriſt. Nor was there leſs imprudence in truſting 
the Pariſians, whole animoſity and fury againſt the 
huguenots had broke out again, in the affair of 
From ali this, my father 
concei ved ſuch ſtrong apprehenſions, that when the 
report of the court of Navarre's journey to Paris 
firſt reached him, he could not give credit to it. 
Firmly perſuaded, that the preſent calm would be 
of ſhort continuance, he made haſte to take ad- 
vantage of it, in order to ſhut himſelf up imme- 
diately with all his effects in Rochelle, when every 
one elſe talked of nothing but leaving it; The 
queen of Navarre herſelf informed him more par- 


ticularly of this deſign ſoon after, and requeſted ' 


him to join her in her way to Vendome. My 
father prepared to go ; and being defirous of tak- 


* The foliowing is the ſact, as 
it is related by M. de Thou, Book 
L. anno 1571. Philip Gatine, a 


rich merchant of St. Denis ſtreet, 


having ſome years before been 
convicted of lending his houſe to 


the huguenots, to ſerve them for 


a church, he was, by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, condemned to be 
hanged or burnt the zoth of July. 
His houſe was demoliſhed, and in 
its place a pillar was erected, in 
the form of a croſs, which was 
afterwards called the croſs of Ga- 
tine, With the edict of pacifica- 
tion, paſſed in the year 1570, the 
calviniſts obtained, that this croſs 
ſhould be thrown down, which 
after ſome delay was at laſt exe- 
cuted ; but it occaſioned ſuch vi- 


dent tumults amongſt the popu- 


lace, that the council was obliged” 
to ſend ſome troops thither, under 
the command of the duke de 
Montmorency. Felibien, in the 
ſecond volume of his hiſtory of the 
city of Paris, ſays, that this croſs 
was replaced at the entry of the 
church- yard of the Innocents, af- 
ter the iron plate, upon which the 
decree of the parliament was en- 
graved, had been taken away; 
and it is ſtill to be ſeen there. 
Sauval, vol. II. book viii. of the 
Antiquities of Paris, mentions the 
place where this houſe ſtood, ig 
the ſtreet of St, Denis, over-againſt 
the ſtreet of the Lombards, where 
indeed there is a hollow in the 
ground, which poſſibly might bg. 
the foundation of Gatine's houſe, 
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1572. ing me with him, he ordered me, ſome days be- 
> fore his departure, to attend him in his chamber, 


. 


' tended him to Vendome “. 


and no one being preſent but La Durandiere, my 
preceptor, he thus ſpoke to me 2 * Maximilian, 
* ſince cuſtom does not permit me to make you 
te the principal heir of my eſtates, to balance this 
« diſadvantage, I will endeavour to enrich you 


with virtues; by means of which, I hope, as 


e hath been predicted to me, you will one day 
« diftinguith yourſelf. Prepare, therefore, to ſup- 
<« port with fortitude whatever difficulties you may 
« meet with in the world, and by nobly ſur- 
* mounting them, procure the eſteem of all good 
* men, particularly that of the maſter to whom 
« I am deſirous of giving you, and in whoſe ſer- 
« vice I recommend to you to live and die. I 
am going to Vendome, to meet the queen of 
& Navarre, and the prince her ſon; diſpoſe your- 
« ſelf to accompany me, and when I preſent you 
* to him offer him your ſervice; and, that you 
« may expreſs yourſelf gracefully, ſtudy a little 
„ ſpeech for that purpoſe.** Accordingly, I at- 
He found there a ge- 
neral ſecurity, and an air of ſatisfaction on every 


face, which in public he durſt not object to; but 
whenever he had an opportunity of converſing in 


private, either with the queen, the prince, the ad- 


miral, the counts Ludovic + and Rochefoucaut, 


and the other proteſtant lords, he very freely told 
them, he was ſurprized they had ſo ſoon forgot 
the many occaſions that had been given them for 
weil-grounded apprehenſions ; that from a recon- 
ciled enemy, exceſſive promiſes and civilities were 


» Francis de Bethune, the au- 
thor's father, followed the prince 
of Conde to the battle gf Jarnac, 
and was there taken priſoner. 
An indictment of high treaſon was 
made out againſt him, for having 
borne arms againſt his majeſty, 
and his eſtates were ſeized, but 


were reſtored to him at the peace. 
Du Cheſne. 

+ Or Lewis of Naſſau, brother 
to William prince of Orange. 
Francis, count of Rochefoucaut, 
and prince of Marſillac, ſlain in 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 


no 
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no leſs ſuſpicious, and much more dangerous, than I 572. 
open menaces and declared hatred : that it was 


hazarding ſtill more, to expoſe a young prince, 
too little guarded againſt the allurements of plea- 
ſure, to the attractions of the moſt voluptuous 
court in the world. He repreſented to them, that 
inſtead of dreaming of an alliance ſo unhappy as 
that mult neceſſarily be, between this prince and 
a princeſs who profeſſed a different religion, they 
ought rather to have endeavoured to marry him 
to the queen of England, who might have aſſiſted 
him in his attempts to recover the crown of Na- 
varre, and poſſibly, as occaſi. ns offered, that of 
France likewiſe, tie had ſo ſtrong a foreboding 
of the fatal conſequences of this French match, 
that he often ſaid, if the nuptials were celebrated 
at Paris, the bridal favours would be crimſon, 
This prudent advice was looked upon to be the 
effect of weakneſs and timidity, My father, not 
willing to appear wiſer than ſo many perſons of 
more diſtinguiſhed underſtandings, ſuffered himſelf, 
contrary to his opinion, to be driven with the tor- 
rent, and only demanded time to put himſelf into 
a condition of appearing with that ſplendor his 
rank. required, in a court where every thing was 
magnificent. For this purpoſe, he again took the 
road ro Roſny ; but before he went, he preſented 


me to the prince of Navarre, in the preſence of 


the queen his mother, and, in my name, gave him 
aſſurances of an inviolable - attachment; which I 
confirmed with great boluneſs, putting one knee to 
the ground. The prince raiſed me immediately, 
and after twice embracing me, had the goodneſs 
to commend the zeal which my family had always 
diſcovered for him, and, with that engaging air 
lo natural to him, promiſed me his protection; a 
promiſe I at that time regarded as a mere effect 
of his complaiſance, but which I have ſince ſeen 
accompliſhed far beyond my hopes and merit, I 


did not return with my 2 to Roſny, but Went 
| Fu 
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1572. to Paris in the queen of Navarre's train. As ſoon 
as I arrived, ſenſible of the neceſſity my youth had 


of inſtruction, I applied myſelf cloſely to my 
ſtudies, without neglecting, however, to make 
my court to the prince my maſter. I lived with 
a governor and valet de chambre, at a diſtance 
from the court, in a quarter of Paris, where al- 
moſt all the colleges ſtood, and continued there 
till the bloody cataſtrophe, which happened a ſhort 
time after. 

Nothing could be more kind than the reception 
the queen of Navarre, her children, and principal 
ſervants met with from the king, and queen- 


mother, nor more obliging than their treatment 


of them; Charles IX. was continually praiſing the 
virtues and good qualities of the count de Roche- 
foucaut, de Teligny, Refnel *, Beaudiſner, Piles, 
Pluviaut, Colombieres, Grammont, Duras, Bou- 
chavannes, Gamache, my father, and other pro- 
teſtant lords. The admiral he always called fa- 
ther, and took upon himſelf the care of reconciling 
him with the princes of the houſe of Guiſe. To 
him alſo he granted the pardon of Villandry 7, 


which he had denied to his own mother and his 


brothers, his crime being thought too great for 
forgiveneſs. When the admiral was wounded, 
the king, at the firſt news he heard of it, broke 
into oaths and threatenings'; and declared, that 
the aſſaſſin ſhould be fought for in the moſt 


Antony de Clermont, marquis play with the king, was ſo raſh 2s 


of Reſnel; Galiot de Cruſſol, lord 
of Beaudiſner, brother to the duke 
d'Uzes; Armand de Clermont, 
baron of Piles, in Perigord ; N-— 
de Rochefort, lord of Pluviaut Cla- 
veau, a gentleman of Poitevin; 
Francis de Bricqueville de Colom- 


bieres; Antony de G:ammont, viſ- 


count d' Aſter; John de Durefort, 
viſcount Duras; Bayancort, lord 


of Bouchavannes ; Nicholas Rou- 


haut, lord of Gamache. 


to commit ſome effence againſt 
majeſty itſelf, for which” he was 
ſentenced to be put to death. Da- 
vila, book v. See d' Aubigne, who 
relates this fact more particularly, 
vol. II. book i. ch. 2. h 
t He was called Nicholas de 
Louviers, lord of Maurevert in 
Brie, ** Muſt 1,” ſaid Charles IX. 
throwing his racket at him in a 
rage, be perpetually troubled 
% with new broils ; ſhall 1 never 


© + Villandry being one day at “ have any quiet?” Many per- 


ſecret 


o F 
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ſecret receſſes of the palaces of the Guiſes. 
made all the court, after his example, viſit the 


wounded perſon; and when the Guiſes came to 
intreat that he would condeſcend to hear their 


ſons have doubted, whether theſe 
threatenings of Charles, and his 
violent tranſports of rage, were 
not fincere; and whether this 
prince, who had at firſt entered 
into all the deſigns of the queen 
his mother, did not ſuffer himſelf 
at laſt to be gained by the admiral 
de Coligny, in thoſe private con- 
verfations they had together, in 
which the admiral never ceaſed to 
repreſent to him the fatal conſe. 
quences of this princefs's bad go- 
vernment, and to exhort him to 
ſhake otf his dependance on her, 
Villeroy's Memoirs of ftate, vol. II. 
p. 56, and 66, and many other 
writers of thoſe times, produce 
ſuch ſtrong . proofs of this fact, 
that it is very difficult to decide 
upon the queſtion, If the Me- 
moirs of Tavannes may be relied 
an, Charles IX. and his mother 
agreed ſo ill, that this princeſs 
ſaw no other means of preſerving 
her authority, which ſhe was up- 
on the point of loſing, than by 
cauſing the admiral to be aſſaſſi- 
nated ; and this writer pretends, 
that Maurevert was ſuborned, un- 
known to the king, to {ſtrike the 
blow, On the other ſide, the hiſ- 
torian Matthieu believes he has 
ſufficient reaſon to maintain, vol. I. 
book vi. that Charles IX. deceived 
the admiral from firſt to laſt, He 
relates, that this prince obſerving 
the oppoſition ſome of his counſel- 
lors gave to the detign of extirpat- 
ing the huguenots, repreſented to 
them in a rage, that the kingdom 
was loſt if their plot was not exe- 
cuted that ſame night, for a longer 
delay would put it out of their 
Power to prevent the ſchemes the 
huguenots were forming ; who, 
he told them, were well acquaint- 
ed with their deſign, He added, 
that thoſe who did not approve of 


his reſolution, . would never be 
conſidered by him as his ſervants, 
But this hiſtorian does not per- 
ceive that a few pages after, he 
himſelf leſſens the weight of theſe 
proofs, by relating a converſation 
that paſſed between Henry III, and 
his phyſician Miron, in Poland ; of 
which the following is an abridg- 
ment, for it is too leng to be in- 
ſerted here at length, Henry III. 
then duke of Anjou, going, ſome 
days before the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, into the chamber of the 
king his brother, obſerved, that 
this prince looked upon him with 
eyes ſo full of rage, and ſuch indi- 
cations of fury in his air, that, 
apprehending the conſequence of 
theſe violent emotions, he ſoftly 
regained the door, and hurried im- 
mediately to give the alarm to the 
queen- mother. She, from what 
had happened to herſelf, being but 
too much diſpoſed to believe it, 
reſolved to get rid of Coligny with- 
out further delay, Maurevert hav- 
ing partly failed in his attempt, 
ſince he only wounded the admi- 


ral in the arm, the queen-mother 


and the duke of Anjou, finding 
they could not hinder the king 
from viſiting him, thougtit it ne- 
ceſſary to accompany him, and, 
under pretence of ſparing the ad- 
miral's ſtrength, interrupted, as 
often as they could, the private 
converfation they held together. 
During this vifit, Catherine, who 
was ſurrounded with calviniſts, ob- 
ſerved, that they frequently whiſ- 
pered to each other, and looked on 
her from time to time with very 
ſuſpicious eyes, This adventure, 
ſhe acknowledged, was the moſt 
dangerous of all ſhe had ever been 
engaged in, As they returned, 
ſhe preſſed the king ſo vehemently 
to tell ker the ſubject of his private 
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n, he gave them a very unfavourable re- 
The Spaniſh embaſſador was on this oc- 


ception. 
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caſion ſo ill treated, that he thought fit to with- 


draw: nor could pope 


Pius V. eſcape the reſent- 


ment of Charles, he having refuſed to give the ne- 
ceſſary diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with the 
princeſs Margaret, for which the moſt magnificent 
prep#ations were then making. The king car- 


diſcourſe with the admiral, that this 
prince could not hinder himſelf 
from betraying it, by telling her, 
with his uſual oath, that ſhe ſpoil- 
ed all his affairs, or ſome words 
to that purpoſe. Catherine, now 
more alarmed than before, had re- 
courſe to an artifice that ſucceeded, 
She told her ſon, that he was rea- 
dy to fall into the ſnare the admi- 
ral had prepared for him ; that he 
was upon the point of being de- 
livered up to the huguenots, com- 
bined with foreigners; and had 
nothing to hope for from his ca- 
tholic ſubjects, who, through diſ- 
guſt at finding themſelves betray- 
ed, had choſen another leader, 
All the other counſellors, except- 
ing only-the marechal de Retz, 
ſeconded her arguments ſo ſtrongly, 
that Charles himſelf being ſeized 
with fear, and paſſing from one 


extreme to the other, was the firſt 


to reſolve, and even preſs, not 
only the murder of the admiral, 
but of all the huguenots; to the 
end, faid he, that there may not 
one be left to reproach me. All 
the reſt of that day and the follow- 
ing night, they conſulted upon the 
means of executing this deſign. 
At break of day, Charles, the 
queen-mother, and the duke of 
Anjou, went to the gate of the 
Louvre, and hearing a piſtol go 
off, fear and remorſe ſeized them, 
The king ſent orders to the duke 
of Guife to proceed no further, 
To which the duke replied, his 
orders had come too late: and 
they recovering from their con- 


> 


ſternation, joined in every thing 


that was afterwards performed, 


*Tis poſſible, I think, to recon- 
cile thefe different opinions, and 
preſerve to the proofs aiiedged on 
each part all their force, by ſay- 
ing, that Charles IX. who cer- 
tainly invited the admiral to Paris 
with no other view than to have 
him murdered with the reſt of the 
huguenots, ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſhaken by his arguments ; and that 
he embraced alternately propofiti- 


ons from each of the contending* 


parties; and from their different 
reaſons, was thrown into a ſtate 
of irreſolution, from whence he 
was only freed by the natural im- 
petuoſity of his diſpoſition, which 
Catherine well knew how to take 
advantage of. Coligny's ſecurity 
proceeded from his not being able 
to doubt the efficacy of his argue 


otherwiſe, it would not have been 
poſſible for Charles to have ſo long 
impoſed upon a man of the admi- 
ral's great prudence and ſagacity. 
A young king of three and twenty 
years of age, who till then had 
been almoſt always governed by 
others, was not capable of that 
deep policy which they have had 
the complaiſance to attribute to 
him: however, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that this young prince al- 
ready carried diſſimulation to its 
utmoſt height, of which his hav- 
ing never diſcovered the ſecrets of 
his council, or thoſe af the ad- 
miral to each other, although 
ftrongly preſſed to it, is an incon+ 


teſtable proof, : 
ried 
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ried his reſpect for this prince ſo far, as to diſ- 1572. 
penſe with his going into the church of Notre 


dame *, and even with obſerving any of the romiſh 
ceremonies. The cardinal de Bourbon + making 
ſome remonſtrances upon theſe tolerations, which 
to him ſeemed to exceed all bounds, was diſmiſſed 
with a ſevere reprimand : and when the queen of 
Navarre died, the whole court appeared ſenſibly 
affected, and went into deep mourning. In a 
word, it is not paſſing too harſh a cenſure up- 
on this conduct of Catherine and her ſon, to call 
it an almoſt incredible prodigy of diſſimulation; 
ſince a man of the admiral de Coligny's great 
wiſdom fell into the ſnare, notwithſtanding 

thouſand circumſtances concurred to make him 
apprehend the danger that was approaching : for it 
was Joudly ſaid, that Genlis and La Noue , 
who had been ſent to the aſſiſtance of the prince of 
Orange, were defeated with the connivance of the 


®* ©« The king, ſays le Grain, 
« was reſolved that the marriage 
** ſhould not be celebrated in a 
% manner wholly conformable to 
either religion, Not to the cal- 
«« viniſt, becauſe the vows were to 
«© be received by a prieſt, who 
«« was to be the cardinal of Bour- 
* bon; nor to the romiſh, be- 
«* cauſe theſe vows were to be 
received without the ſacramental 
« ceremonies of the church. 
A great ſcaffold was erected 
in the court before the principal 
gate and entry of the church of 
Paris, on Monday Avguſt the 
« 18th, 1572, upon which were 
detrothed and married on the 
* ſame day, and by a fingle act, 
The moſt high, &c. This done, 
the bridegroom retired to meet- 
ing to hear a ſermon, and the 
bride went into the church to 
hear maſs, according to the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of marriage; 
after which, they both came to the 
entertainment prepared for them 


in the great hall of che palace,” 


Kc. B. le Grain, Dec. of Henry 
the great, book ii. 

Charles the ninth gave his ſiſter 
three hundred thouſand crowns for 
a portion ; and the queen of Na- 
varre yielded the Upper and Low 
Counties of Armagnac, &c. to her 
ſon at his marriage. F, Matthieu, 
vol. I. book vi, 

+ Charles de Bourbon, cardinal, 
uncle to Henry IV. 

t John d' Angeſt d' Ivoy, of the 
ancient houſe of Genlis. Francis 
de la Nous, a gentleman of the 
greateſt reputation in the prote- 
ſtant party, and eſteemed even by 
the catholics themſelves. The ad- 
miral ſpeaking of this misfortune 
to Charles the ninth, attributed it 
to the ſecret being but ill kept in 
the council, Charies demanded 
of the duke of Alba, by Claude 


Mondoucet his reſidedt in the Low 


Countries, the French proteſtant 
gentlemen, who had been taken 


priſoners, De Thou, anno 1572, . 


book li. 


French | 
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they perceived plain indications of- poiſon. 
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French court; which, whilſt uncertain of ſucceſs 
in the principal object of its diſſimulation, was not 
willing to hazard all the conſequences which that 
diſſimulation might produce. 2 

They were alſo informed of the conferences 
which the queen- mother, and the principal mini- 
ſters, held with cardinal Alexandrin, nephew of pope 
Pius V. and with the Guiſes; who were twice diſ- 
covered converſing in maſques with the king, 
the queen-mother, the duke de Retz *, and the 
chancellor de Birague : this was ſufficient to 
ſhew what they ought to think of their pretended 
diſgrace. In the death of the queen of Navarre , 
It 


never was doubted, but that the wound the. ad- 


miral received came from the houſe of Villemur, 
preceptor to the Guiſes ; and the aſſaſſin was mer 
in his flight, upon a horſe belonging to the king's 


Albert de Gondy, duke of 
Retz, marechal of France, 

+ Rene de Birague, a Milaneſe, 
biſhop of Lavaur, afterwards car- 
dinal. He was at that time only 
keeper of the ſeals, and was not 
made chancellor till the following 
year, after the death of the chan- 
cellor de IL Hopital, See his eulo- 


-gium in the Negotiations of Buſ- 


beg. Aug. Giſt, Buſbequii Epiſ. 
29. Of him it was ſaid, that ke 
was cardinal without a title, chan- 
cellor without ſeals, and pritſt 
without a benefice, . 

t Her lodgings were in the pa- 
lace of Charles Gaillart, biſhop of 
Chartres, a man violently ſuſpected 


of calviniſm. Soon after her re- 


turn from Blois, whether ſhe had 
followed the court, ſhe was ſeized 
with a fever, and died on the fifth 
day of her illneſs. Many different 
opinions prevailed concerning the 
manner of her death, The Me- 
moirs of L*Etoile, D*Aubigns, and 
all the calviniſts, attribute it to 
poiſon, which they ſay was given 
her ing pair of gloves by a Flo- 


rentine, named Rene, perfumer to 
the queen-mother, De Serres, in 
his Memoirs, gives us to under- 
ſtand, that the phyſicians who 
opened her body, had orders not 
to touch' her. brain, which was ſup- 
poſed to be affected by the poiſon ; 
but they are all coxtradicted by 
Le Grain, and ſeveral others, who 
maintain, that ſhe died of a pleu- 
riſy, occaſioned by her being over- 
heated in making preparations for 
the nuptials of her ſon : to which 
was added, the vexation ſhe con- 
ceived at being obliged to kneel to 
the holy ſacrament as it paſſed 
before her houſe, on Corpus Chriſti 
day. La Popeliniere, Perefixe, and 
De Thou, endeavour to remove 
all ſuſpicions of poiſon, The laſt 
mentioned affures us, that Charles 
IX. ordered the head of this prin- 
ceſs to be opened, as well as the 
reſt of her body; and if the phy- 
ſicians did not &d it, it was becauſe 
they found the true cauſe of her 
death in an abſceſs ſhe had in her, 
body. This is alſo the opinion of 
Matthieu the hiſtorian, 

ſtable, 
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29 


572. 


the pretence of ſecuring the admiral's perſon from 

the like attempts) placed about him, were almoſt . 
all his declared enemies; nor was it leſs certain, 
that all the citizens of Paris were furniſhed with 
arms, which by the king's order they kept in 


their houſes. 


The moſt clear- ſighted amongſt the huguenots, 
yielding to proofs ſo convincing, quitted the court, 
and Paris itſelf, or at leaſt lodged in the ſuburbs. 
Of this number were Meil. de Langoiran , de 


® This is all true, and proves 
that the queen-mother, and not 
the king, was the deſigner of this 
ſtratagem. *Tis hard to ſay, what 
was her real intention by this 
ſtroke ; whether ſhe ſought to ger 
rid of a man who poſſeſſed too 
much power over the king's mind, 
and was capable of ruining her 
deſign of extirpating all the hu- 
guenots; or whether, if the admi- 
ral had died of this wound, ſhe 
would have confined her vengeance 
to his fingle death: or laſtly, whe- 
ther ſhe expected the noiſe of this 
aſſaſſination would excite the cal- 
viniſts in- Paris to revolt, and by 
that means furniſh her with the 
occaſion ſhe wanted to fall upon 
them, for which her party was al- 
ready prepared. In the council, 
many expedients to give a pretence 
For attacking them were propoſed ; 
amongſt others, the aſſault of an 
artificial fort built in the Louvre, 
which would afford them an op- 
portunity of turning the feigned 
ſlaughter into a real one againſt 
the huguenots ; at laſt, they re- 
ſolved to put them all to the ſword 
in the night. 
The admiral lodged in the ſtreet 
Betiſy in an inn, which is called 
at preſent the Hotel S. Piere, The 
chamber where he was murdered 
is ſtill ſhewn there. 

+ N—— De Montferrand, ba- 
ron of Langoiran, John de Ro- 
han, lord of Frontenay, John de 
Ferrieres, viſcount of Chartres, 


7 


N—- de Loncaunay, a gentleman 
of Normandy, ſlain at the battle of 
Yvry, at ſeventy years of age. 
N. de Rabodanges. In the ma- 
nuſcripts in the king's library, 
Ne $669. p. 31, may be ſeen the 
original of a letter of Charles the 
eleventh to M. de Rabodanges, 
dated from St. Maur, May 6, 1566, 
which begins thus, Monſieur de 
„ Rabodanges, I know with what 
« fidelity you have acted on oc- 
% cafion of the commiſſhon which 
« delivered you ſome time ago, 
« to puniſh the vagabonds and 
« robbers of your country.“ 
N-— de Segur de Pardaillan. 
N— Du Touchet, a gentleman of 
Normandy, near Domfront, N— 
Des Hayes Gaſque. Guy de Lufig- 
nan of St, Gelais, fon to Lewis, 
lord of Lanſac. Peter de Choup- 
pes. John de la Fin, lord of Beau- 
vais la Nocle, Peter de Grandrie, 
ſteward in ordinary of the king's 
houſhold, &. All theſe perſons 
earneſtly preſſed the admiral to 
leave Paris: By doing ſo, he 
replied, © I muſt ſhew either 
« fear or diſtruſt. My honour 
« would be injured by the one, by 
* the other the king. I ſhould be 
again obliged to have recourſe 
to a civil war; and I would 
rather die than ſee again the 
miſeries I have feen, and ſuffer 
the diſtreſs I have already ſut- 
ſered,”” Matthieu, vol. I. book 


vi. 343. 


Frontenay, 
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Du-Touchet, Des- tiayes, de Saint-Gelais, de Choup- 
pes, de Beauvais, de Grandrie, de Saint Eſtienne, 
d' Arnes, de Boiſec, and many other gentlemen 
of Normandy and Poitou. Happily my father 
was one of thoſe, whoſe life was preſerved by a 


wiſe and prudent diſtruſt. When he was preſſed 


to come nearer the court, he replied, that he 


found the air of the ſuburbs agreed better with his 
- conſtitution, and that of the fields was ſtill more 


advantageous for it. When they were informed 
that the biſhop of Valence *, in taking leave of 
the king for his ambaſſy to Poland, had penetrated 
into the ſecret, and been indiſcreet enough to re- 
veal it to ſome of his friends, and that they had 
intercepted letters ſent to Rome by the cardinal 
de Pelleve , in which he unfolded the whole 
myſtery to the cardinal de Lorrain; it was then 
that theſe gentlemen renewed their intreaties to 
the king of Navarre, that he would either. leave 
Paris, or permit them to retire to their own houſes. 
To this advice the prince oppoſed that which had 
been given him by a great many other perſons, 
and ſome even of the proteſtant party ; for where 
are not traitors to be found? They warned him 
to be cautious, they told him. the names of all 
thoſe who had been gained by the queen-mother to 
deceive him. He liſtened ro nothing. The ad- 
miral 4 appeared no leſs incredulous: his bad 
deſtiny began by blinding him to lead him to his 


* Jean de Montluc, biſhop of 
Valence, : 

+ Nicholas de Pelleve, cardinal, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, paſſionately 


devoted to the league. Charles, 


cardinal of Lorrain. 

1 It has been ſaid, that all the 
great actions which the admiral 
Celigny performed in his life, were 
againſt his God, his religion, his 
country, and his king ; how much 


is it to be lamented, that he did 
not employ his talents more uſe- 


fully! All the hiſtorians agree in 


ſaying, he was the moſt conſum- 
mate politician, and greateſt war- 
rior that ever appeared. Tis 
thought that it was in conſequence 
of the advice he gave to the prince 
of Orange, that the Low Countries 
rehelled againſt Spain, maintained 
the war during ten years, and 


ruin. 
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ruin. It would have been happy, if he had acted 1372. 
with the ſame prudence that marechal de Mont- www 
morency did; who could never be drawn from 
Chantilly, notwithſtanding repeated invitations 
from the king, who preſt. him to come and par- 
take his favour with the admiral, and be near his 


perſon, to aſſiſt him with his advice. 
If I was inclined to increaſe the general horror, 
inſpired by an action “ ſo barbarous as that per- 


formed the plan of a republic, 
which in has ſucceeded, It 
is alſo believed, and not without 
probability, that he would have 
made a'like attempt in France. In 
Villeroy's Memoirs, vol. IV. p. 
322, 340. he is accuſed with great 
violence, but he always ſteadily 
denied, particularly in his laſt will, 
his ever having any intention of 
attempting the perſon of the king. 
See his elogium, and political de- 
figns in Brantome, vol. III. De 
Thou, and the other hiſtorians, 

* What M. de Sully ſays of the 
maſſacre ought not to be thought 
too ſevere: An execrable ac- 
tion, cries Perefixe, that never 
4 had, and I truſt God never will 
« have, its like. Pope Pius V. 
was ſo much afflicted at it, that he 
ſhed tears; but Gregory XIII. 
who ſucceeded him, ordered a pub- 
lic thankſgiving to God for this 
maſſacre to be offered at Rome, 
and ſent a legate to congratulate 
Charles IX. and to exhort him to 
continue it. The following is a 
ſhort account of the maſſacre : All 
the neceſſary meaſures having been 
taken, the ringing of the bells of 
St. Germain I Auxerrois, for ma- 
tins, was the fignal for beginning 
the laughter. The admiral de 
Coligny was firſt murdered, in the 
midſt of his ſervants, by Beſmes, 
a French gentleman, and a domeſ- 
tic of the duke of Guiſe ; the duke 


himſelf, and the chevalier de Guiſe 


ſaying below in the court, His 
body was thrown out of the win- 
dow, They cut off his head, and 


4 


carried it to the queen-mother, 
together with his box of papers; 
among which, *tis ſaid, they found 
the memoirs of his own times, 
compoſed by himſelf, After they 
had offered all ſorts of indignities 
to the bleeding carcaſe, it was 
hung on the gibbet of Montfay- 
con, whence the marechal de Mont- 
morency cauſed it to be taken down 
in the night, and buried at Chan- 
tilly, Ihe whole houſe of Guiſe 
had been perſonally animated a- 
gainſt the admiral, ever -fince the 
aſſaſſination of Claude duke of 
Guiſe, by Poltrot de Mere, whom 
they believed to have been incited 
to this crime by him; and us 
certain, the admiral was never able 
to clear himſelf of this imputation. 
If this cruel laughter (as many 
people are fully perſyaded) was 
only an effect of the Guiſes” re- 
ſentment, who adviſed the queen» 
mother to it, with a view of re- 
venging their own injuries; it 
muſt be confeſſed, that no parti - 
cular perſon ever drew ſo ſevere 
a vengeance for an offene. All 
the domeſtics of the admiral were 
aſterwards ſlain; and the laughter 
was at the ſame time begun by the 
king's emiſſaries in all parts of 
the city, The moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of the calviniſts that periſhed, were 
Francis de la Rochefoucault, who 
having been at play part of the 
night with the king, and finding 
himſelf ſeized in bed by men in 
maſques, thuu-zbt it was the king 
and his courtiers, who came to 
divert themſelves with him, An- 


petrated 
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1572. petrated on the 24th of Auguſt, 1572, and too 


well known by the name of the maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew, I ſhould in this place enlarge 
upon the number, the quality, the virtues, and 
great talents of thoſe who were inhumanly mur- 
dered on this horrible day, as well in Paris, as in 
every part of the kingdom : I ſhould mention at 
leaſt the ignomimous treatment, the fiendlike cru- 
elty, and ſavage inſults theſe miſerable victims 
ſuffered from their butchers, and which in death 
were a thouſand times more terrible than death 
itſelf, I have writings ſtill in my. hands, which 
would confirm the report of the court of France 
having made the moſt preſſing inſtances to the 
neighbouring courts to follow its example with 
regard to the proteſtants, or at leaſt to retuſe an 


aſylum to thoſe unfortunate people; but I prefer 


the honour of the nation to the ſatisfying a ma- 
lignant pleaſure, which many perſons would take 
in lengthening out a recital, wherein might be 
found the names of thoſe who were ſo loſt to hu- 
manity, as to dip their hands in the blaod of their 
fellow-citizens, and even their own relations. I 


tony de Clermont, marquis de Reſ- 
nel, was murdered by his own 
kinſman Lewis de Clermont, of 
Buſſy d' Amboiſe, with whom he 
was then at law for the marqui- 
ſate of Clermont. Charles de Quel- 
lenec, baron of Pont in Bretagne, 
whoſe dead body excited the curi- 
oſity of the ladies of the court, on 
account of a proceſs carried on by 
his wiſe, Catherine de Parthenay, 
daughter and heireſs of John de 
Soubize.” Francis Nonpar de Cau- 
mont, was murdered in his bed, 
betwixt his two ſons ; one of them 
was ſtabbed by his fide, but the 
other, by counterfeiting himſelf 
dead, and lying concealed under 
the bodies of his father and bro- 
ther, eſcaped. Teligny, ſon-in- 
law to the admiral ; Charles de 


Beaumanoir de Lavardin; Antony 
de Marafin, lord of Guerchy ; 
Beaudiſner, Pluviaut, Berny, Du 
Briou, governor to the marquis 
of Conti ; Beauvais, governor to 
the king of Navarre ; Colombieres, 
Francourt, &, The count of 
Montgomery was purſued by the 
duke of Guiſe as far as Montfort 
L'Amaury. The king pardoned 
the viſcounts of Grammont and 
Duras, and Gamache and Boucha- 
vannes : the three brothers of the 
marechal de Montmorency were 
alſo ſpared, through fear that he 


might hereafter revenge their death. 


See the hiſtorians and other writers, 
and that fine deſcription of the 


maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, by 


M. de Voltaire in his Henriade, 
Canto ſecond, 


would, 


* 
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would, were it in my power, for ever obliterate 1572. 
the memory of a day that divine vengeance made 


France groan for, by a continued ſucceſſion of 
miſeries, blood, and horror, during ſix and twenty 
years; for it is not poſſible to judge otherwiſe, if 
one reflects on all that paſſed from that fatal mo- 
ment till the peace of 1598. Tis with regret that 
I cannot omit what happened upon this occaſion to 
the prince, who is the ſubject of theſe Memoirs, 
and to myſelf. | 

I was in bed, and awaked from ſleep three hours 
after midnight, by the ſound of all the bells, and 
the confuſed cries of the populace. My governor 
St. Julian, with my valet de chambre, went haſtily 
out to know the cauſe; and I never afterwards 
heard more of theſe men, who without doubt were 
amongſt the firſt that were ſacrificed to the pub- 
lic fury. I continued alone in my chamber dreſſ- 
ing myſelf, when in à few moments I ſaw my 
landlord enter, pale, and in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation: he was of the reformed religion, and hav- 
ing learned what the matter was, had conſented 
to go to maſs, to fave his life, and preſerve his 
houſe from being pillaged. He came to perſuade 
me to do the ſame, and to take me with him. TI 
did not think proper to follow him, but reſolved 
,to try if I could gain the college of Burgundy, 
where I had ſtudied : tho? the great diſtance be- 
tween the houſe where I then was, and the col ege, 
made the attempt very dangerous. Having diſ- 
guiſed myſelf in a ſcholar's gown, I put a large 
prayer-book under my arm, and went into the 
ſtreet. I was ſeized with horror. inexpreſſible, at 
the ſight of the furious murderers ; who running 
from all parts, forced open the houſes, and cried 
aloud, ** Kill, kill, maſſacre the huguenots:“ the 
blood which 1 ſaw ſhed before my eyes redoubled 
my terror. I fell into the midſt of a body of 
guards; they ſtopped me, - interrogated me, and 
were beginning to uſe me ill, when, happily for 

. * me, 
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1572. me, the book that I carried was perceived, and 
ſerved me for a paſſport. Twice after this I fell 
into the ſame danger, from which 1 extricated 
myſelf with the ſame good fortune. At laſt I 
arrived at the college of Burgundy, where a danger 
{till greater than any I had yet met with, awaited 
g me. The porter having twice refuſed me entrance, 
| I continued ſtanding in the midſt of the ſtreet, 
at the mercy of the furious murderers, whole 
numbers increaſed every moment, and who were 
evidently ſeeking for their prey, when it came 
into. my mind to aſk for La Faye, the principal 
of this college, a good man, by whom I was ten- 
derly beloved. The porter, prevailed upon by ſome 
ſmall pieces of money which I put into his hand, ad- 
mitted me; and my friend carried me to his apart- 
ment, where two inhuman prieſts, whom I heard 
mention Sicilian veſpers, wanted to force me from 
him, that they might cut me in pieces, ſaying the 
order was, not to ſpare even infants at the breaſt. 
All the good man could do, was to conduct me 
privately to a diſtant chamber, where he locked 
me up. Here I was confined three days, uncer- 
tain of my deſtiny; and ſaw no one but a ſervant 
of my friend's, who came from time to time to 
bring me proviſt:ns. 

Ar the end of theſe three days, the prohibition 
for murdering and pillaging any more of the pro- 
teſtants being publiſhed, J was ſuffered to leave 
my cell; and immediately after I ſaw Ferriere and 
La Vieville, two ſoldiers of the guard, who were my 
father's creatures, enter the college. They were 
armed, and came, without doubt, to reſcue me by 
force wherever they ſhould find me. They gave 
my father a relation of what had happened to me; 
and eight days afterwards I received a letter from 
him, in which he expreſſed the fears he had ſuffered 
on my account, and adviſed me to continue 1n 
Paris, fince the prince I ſerved was not at liberty 

to quit it. He added, that to avoid expoſing 7. 
cel 
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ſelf to an evident danger, it was neceſſary I ſhould 1 572. 
reſolve to follow that prince's example, and go to 


maſs. In effect, the king of Navarre had found 
no other means of ſaving his life. He was awaked, 
with the prince of Conde, two hours before day, 
by a great number of ſoldiers, who ruſhed boldly 
into a chamber, in the Louvre, where they lay, 
and inſolently commanded them to dreſs them- 
ſelves, and artend the king. They would not 
ſuffer the two princes to take their ſwords with 
them; who, as they paſſed, beheld ſeveral of 
their gentlemen * maſſacred before their eyes. 
The king waited for them, and received them with 
a countenance and eyes in which fury was viſibly 
painted: he ordered them, with oaths and blaſ- 
hemies, which were familiar with him, to quit a 
religion that had been only taken up, he ſaid, to 
ſerve for a cloak to their rebellion. The condition 
to which theſe princes F were reduced, could not 
hinder them from diſcovering that they ſhould 
obey him with grief. The king, tranſported with 
anger, told them, in a fierce and haughty tone, 
* That he would no longer be contradicted in his 
opinions by his ſubjects; that they, by their 
“ example, ſhould teach others to revere him as 
e the image of God, and ceaſe to be enemies to 
«© the images of his mother.” He ended by de- 
claring, that if they did not go to maſs, he would 


* James de Segur, baron of Par- Catherine gave orders that they 


daillan, a Gaſcon; Armand de 
Clermont, baron cf Piles, a Peri- 
gordin, &, Gaſton de Levis, lord 
of Leyran, took refuge under the 
queen of Navarre's bed, who 
ſaved his life. Some perſons were 
ſent to Chatillon, to ſeize Francis 
de Chatillon, the admiral's ſon, 
and Guy D*Andclot's fon; but 
they both eſcaped, and fled to 
Geneva, Armand de Gontault de 
Biron was ſaved by fortifying him- 
ſelf in the arſenal. 


T As Henry went to the king, 


ſhould lead him under the vaults, 
and make him paſs through the 
guards drawn up in files on each 
fide, in menacing poſtures. He 
trembled and recoiled two or three 
ſt-ps back, when immediately Nan- 
gi-la-Chatre, captain of the guards, 
endeavoured to remove his appre- 
henfions, by ſwearing they ſhould 
do him no hurt. Henry, though 
he gave but little credit to his 
words, was obliged to go on amidſt, 
the carabines and halberts. Pere» 
fixt s hiſtory of Henry the great. 
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treat them as criminals guilty of treaſon againſt divine 
and human majeſty. The manner in which theſe 
words were pronounced, not ſuffering the princes 


to doubt if they were ſincere, they yielded to ne- 


ceſſity, and performed what was required of them. 
Henry was even obliged to ſend an edict into his 
dotFinions, by which the exerciſe of any other te- 
ligion but the Romiſh was forbid. Tho” this ſub- 
miſſion preſerved his lite, yet in other things he 
was not better treated; and he ſuffered a thouſand 
capricious inſults from the court: free by intervals, 
but more often cloſely confined, and treated as a 
criminal, his domeſtics ſometimes permitted to at- 


tend him, then all on a ſudden not ſuffered to 
appear. | | 


As for me, I employed this leiſure in the moſt 


- advantageous manner I was able. I had it no 


longer in my choice to proſecute my ſtudy of the 
learned languages, nor of whatever is called learn- 
ing: this application, which my father had ſtrongly 
recommended to me, became impracticable from 
the moment I lived in the court. It was with re- 
oret that I parted with an excellent preceptor, to 
whoſe care he had intruſted my education; he 
himſelf perceiving he could be no longer uſeful 
to me, aſked leave to retire. From his hands I 
paſſed into thoſe of a man named Chretien, whom 
the king of Navarre kept in his train, and who 
was ordered by him to teach me mathematics and 
hiſtory; two ſciences which ſoon conſoled me for 


thoſe I renounced, becauſe I felt an inclination for 


them, which I have ever ſince preſerved : the reſt 
of my time was employed in learning to write and 
read well, and in performing all thoſe exerciſes 
that give eaſe and gracefulneſs to the perſon. It 


was in theſe principles, to which a till greater at- 


reation to form the manners was joined, that that 
method of educating youth conſiſted, which was 
known to be peculiar to the king of Navarre, for 
he himſelf had been brought up in that manner. I 

| continued 
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continued to follow it till I was ſixteen years of 1 572. 
age, when the ſituation of affairs throwing bot 


him and me into the tumult of arms, from which 
we had no hope of being freed, to theſe exerciſes 
thoſe only that related to war ſucceeded ; which I 
began by learning to ſhoot, and renounced all 
others. In ſuch circumſtances all that a young 
man can do, is to improve his morals, if he can- 
not his genius; for even the hurry and confuſion of 
arms offer excellent ſchools of virtue and politeneſs 
to him that is deſirous of profiting by them : bur 
miſerable, and that du ing his whole life, is he who 
engages in a profeſſion ſo fatal to youth, without 
having ſtreagth or inclination to reſiſt bad ex- 
amples: tho' he ſhould have the good fortune to 
preſerve himſelf from being tainted with any ſhame- 
ful vice, how will he be able to inſtruct and for- 
tify his heart in theſe principles, which wiſdom 
dictates as well to a private man as a prince, but 
by making virtue habitual-by practice? ſo that any 
good action may never become painful, and that, 
if reduced to a neceſſity of ſaving all by a crime, 
or loſing all by a virtuous action, he may find his 
duty and inclination the ſame. 

It was not long before Charles felt the moſt 
violent remorſe for the barbarous action to which 
they had forced him to give the ſanction of his 
name and authority. From the evening of the 
24th of Auguſt, he was obſerved to groan invo- 
luntarily at the recital of a thouſand ſtrokes of 
cruelty, which every one boaſted of in his preſence, 
Of all thoſe who were about the perſon of this 
prince, none poſſeſſed ſo great a ſhare of his con- 
fidence, as Ambroſe Pare, his ſurgeon. This man, 
tho? a huguenot, lived with him in ſo great a de- 
gree of familiarity, that, on the day of the maſ- 
ſacre, Charles telling him, the time was now come 
when the whole kingdom would be catholics : he 
replied, without being alarmed, © By the light af 
God, fire, I cannot believe that you have forgot 
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1572. © your promiſe never to command me to do four 


WY * things, namely, to enter into my mother's 


* womb, to be preſent in the day of battle, to 
ce quit your ſervice, or to go to maſs.” The king 
ſoon after took him aſide, and diſcloſed to him reel 
the trouble of his foul : “ Ambroſe, ſaid he, 1 


know not what has happened to me theſe two or 


* three days paſt, but I feel my mind and body as 
&* much at enmity with each other, as if I was 
« ſeized with a lever : ſleeping or waking, the 
e murdered huguenots ſeem ever preſent to my 
eyes, with ghaſtly faces, and weltering in blood. 
el with the innocent and helpleſs had been ſpared.” 
The order which was publiſhed the following day, 
forbidding the continuance of the maſſacre, was in 
conſequence of this converſation. 

The king hoped to retrieve his honour, by pub- 
licly diſavowing all that had been done. In the 
letters patent which he ſent into the provinces, he 
threw all upon the Guiſes, and would have had the 
maſſacre paſs for an effect of their hatred to the 
admiral. The private letters he wrote on this ſub- 
ject to England, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
neighbouring ſtates, were all conceiyed in the ſame 
terms. : 

It is not to be W Tr but the queen- e 
and her council, made the king comprehend the 
bad conſequence of ſo forma] a diſavowal ; for, at 
the end of eight days, his ſentiments and language 
were ſo much changed, that he went to hold his 
bed of juſtice in the parliament, and ordered other 
letters patent to be regiſtered, which declared, that 
nothing was acted on the 24th of Auguſt but by 


his expreſs commands *, and to puniſh the hugue- 


Nothing js more certain, than of ninety years of 1 age, who had 
that he was ſeen with a carabine in been page to Charles IX. and often 


his hand dus ing the maſſacre, which, told him, that he himſelf had load- 


tis ſaid, he fired upon the calvi- ed that carabine, *Tis alſo true, 
niſts that were fiying. The laſt that this prince went with hit 
marechal de Teſſẽ, in his youth, court to view the body of the ad- 
was acquainted with an old man miral, which hung by the feet with 


nots j 
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nots; to each of the principals of which party, a 1572. 

capital crime was imputed, in order, it poſſible, to? 
ive the name and colour of a juſt execution to 

that deteſtable butchery. Theſe letters were ad- 

dreſſed to the governors of provinces, with orders 

to publiſh. them, and purſue the 1eſt of rhe pre- 
tended guilty. I ought here to make honourable 
mention of the counts de Tende “, and de Charny 

of Meſſieurs de Mandelot, de Gordes, de Saint- 

Heran, and de Carouge, who boldly refuſed to 

execute ſuch orders in their governments. The 

viſcount d'Ortez, governor of Batonne, had reſo- 

lution enough to anſwer Charles IX. who wrote 

to him with his own hand, “That on this point 
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ehe mult not expect any obedience from him.” 
The number of proteſtants maſſacred, during 
eight days, over all the kingdom, amounted to 


ſeventy thouſand. 


This cruel blow ſtruck the 


party with ſuch terror, that, believing itſelf wholly 
extinct, nothing was talked of but ſubmitting, or 
flying into foreign countries. A bold and vigo- 


a chain of iron to the gallows of 
Montfaucon; and one of his cour- 
tiers obſerving it {melt ill, Charles 
replied, as Vitellius had done be- 
fore him, © The body of a dead 
« enemy always, ſmells well.“ 
Theſe two anecdotes I relate after 
the author of the Henriade, in his 
notes, p. 32 and 37. 

* Claude de Savoy, count of 
Tende, - ſaved the hres of all the 
proteſtants in Dauphiny. When 
he received rhe king's letter, by 
which he was directed to deſtroy 
them, he ſaid, That could not be 
his majeſty's order, Eleonor de 
Chabot, count of Charny, lieate- 
nant general in Burgundy : there 
was only one Calviniſt murdered at 
Dijon, Francis de Mandelot, go- 
vernor of Lyon : he was reſolved 
to ſave the proteſtants, neverthe- 
leſs they were all maiſaered in the 
prifons where he had put them for 


ſecurity, He is faid, by M. de 
Thou, to have only feigned igno- 
rance of this barbarity. Bertrand 
de Simiane, lord of Cordes, a man 
in great eſteem. N- de S. Heran 
de Montmorin, governor of Au- 
vergne : he poſitively refuſed to 
obey, unleſs the king was preſent 
in perſon. Tanneguy Le-Veneur, 
governor of Normandy, an honeſt 
humane man ; he did all that lay 
in his power to preſerve the pro- 
teſtants at Rouen, but he was not 
maſter of it. N viſcount d' Or- 
tez, governor of all that frontier, 
See his anſwer to the king. © Sire, 
*& I have communicated your ma- 
«« jeſty's orders to your faithful 
« inhabitants, and to the troops in 
the garriſon ; I found there good 
citizens, and brave ſoldiers, but 
4 not one executioner,”” Kc. De 
Thou, hook Iii. and liii, D' Aubignè, 
vol, II. book i. &c. 
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1572. rous ſtroke for once broke this reſolution, * Renier, 
Wa gentleman of the retormed religion, having by a 


cut in pieces. 


kind of miracle eſcaped out of the hands of the 
lord de Vezins, his moſt cruel enemy, ſaved him- 
ſelf, with the viſcount de Gourdon, and about 
eighty horſe, and came to Montauban. He found 
this city under ſuch a conſternation, and ſo little 
in a condition to defend itſelf againſt the troops of 
Montluc+, who were approaching, that, having 
ventured to adviſe the inhabitants to hold out, he 
himſelf had like to have been delivered up to Mont- 
luc; which obliging him to leave Montauban pre- 
cipitately, his little troop fell in with a ſquadron of 
450 horſe, belonging to the army of Montluc; 
and, being deſirous of dying .nobly, performed 
ſuch wonderful acts of valour, that they were all 
Renter returned to Montauban with 
this good news ; he was now obeyed, and they 
ſhut the gates upon, Montluc. This reſiſtance, and 
the reſolution of Montauban ſpreading about, thirty 
towns followed its example, and behaving in a 
manner the proteſtants had not dared to hope for, 
obliged the catholics to keep themſelyes upon the 
defenſive. 15 . 5 

The catholics immediately turned all their forces 
againſt Rochelle and Sancerre, which, taking ad- 
vantage of the . fear, they had inveſted. 
Theſe enterprizes did not ſucceed: Sancerre, after 
having ſuffered all the horrors of a famine, of 


which no hiftory can furniſh us with examples, at 


laſt concluded a ſort of treaty with the beſiegers; 
but Rochelle held out, and baffled all the duke of 
Anjou's efforts &, who had in perſon come to beſiege 


Here is an error in the Me- + Blaiſe de Montluc, marechal of 
moirs of Sully: It was Vezins him- France. by 


ſelf, a man of great honeſty, but 
cf harſh manners, that ſaved the 
life of Renier, whale enemy he had 
a long time been, and till conti- 
nued to be, notwithſtanding this 


action. See this remarkable hiſto- 


ry in M. de Thou, book Iii. 


$ The marechal de Montlue, in 
his Commentaries, finds great fault 
with the conduct of this ſiege, that 
they did not ſend troops enough, 
carried on the aſſaults improperly, 
hazarded too much, and ſuffered 
victuals to be brought into the place 


It, 
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it. The election for the throne of Poland hap- 


pened very opportunely to ſave the honour of this wy 


prince; and by a treaty, in which Nimes and 
Montauban were comprehended, Rochelle pre- 
ſerved all its privileges: and theſe were the only 
cities which kept entire all the advantages of the 
laſt edicts. | 

Time alſo produced other favourable conjunc- 
tures for the calviniſts. The queen- mother, of all 
her children, felt only a true affection for the duke 
of Anjou. The departure of this prince for Po- 
land gave her as much grief as it occaſioned joy to 
his two brothers, king Charles and the duke of 
Alengon ; the laſt of whom, by his brother's re- 
moval, becoming duke of Anjou, began to enter- 
tain great hopes of the crown of France, when 
he reflected that Charles had no children, and that 
his weak ſtate of health was changed into a mortal 
diſcaſe. The oppoſition he thought there was rea- 
{on to apprehend the queen-mother would give to 
his deſign, wholly alienated his affections from her. 
This princeſs, by beſtowing her confidence on a 
ſmall number of foreigners of mean birth, who 
governed her finances, had made the greateſt part 
of the nobility almoſt as diſcontented as the duke 
of Alengon : He privately fomented this revolt, 
and perſuaded them to apply to the proteſtants for 
aſſiſtance, in whoſe diſgrace they partook. To 
ward off this blow, and at once to gratify the duke 
of Anjou, and her tenderneſs for the king of Po- 
land, ſhe began from that moment to think in 
earneſt of marrying the firſt of theſe princes to the 
queen of England, and of procuring for him the 


by fea ; however, he ſays, it would 
have been taken at laſt, He ad- 
viſed the queen-mother, from the 
time ſhe went to Balonne, to take 
1 of this city: it would 

ve ſaved France both men and 


money had this advice been follo w- 


ed, See a relation of the ſieges of 
Rochelle, and Sancerre, in D' Au- 
bigné, vol. II. book i. La Pope - 
liniere, book xxxiii. and Matthieu, 
vol. I. p. 340. and other hiſto- 
rians. 
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ſovereignty of the Low Countries : but his diſcon- 


GY VV tent had already produced its effect. 


Charles, through another motive, joined in his 
brother's reſentment againſt the queen their mother, 
The diſeaſe with which he found himſelf attacked, 
began at Vitry, whither he had accompanied the 
king of Poland, in appearance to do him honour, 
but in reality to have the pleaſure of ſeeing him 


leave his kingdom. The condition to which he 
ſoon ſaw himſelf reduced, gave birth to a thouſand 


ſuſpicions againſt Catherine in his mind; ſo that, 
uniting his intereſt with that of the proteſtants, he 
began to ſhew them a great deal of favour. This 
principally appeared in his permitting them, not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition made by the queen- 


mother, to ſend deputies to court, to declare their 
grievances, and propoſe their demands. Theſe 
deputies meeting with others, who came from the 


catholic provinces, who had been prevailed upon 


by the diſcontented lords ro demand the ſuppreſſion 
of certain new taxes, and a diminution during ten 
years of the old, they joined each other. The 
memorial indeed which contained their demands 


was ſigned only by four or five gentlemen, but the 


terms in which it was conceived ſhewed the moſt 
immovable ſteadineſs in a party that ſeemed to de- 


rive new ſtrength even from its loſſes. The queen- 


mother was violently enraged at it; but the king 
not ſuffering her to exert any authority upon this 


occaſion, all ſhe could do was to make uſe of de- 


lays till the death of this prince, which ſhe fore- 
ſaw was not far diſtant, The proteſtants pene- 


- trated into her deſigns ; and, that they might not 


be prevented, appeared ſuddenly in arms. This 
was called the rebellion of Shrove Tueſday, becauſe 


they poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral towns on that 


day“. Montgomery returned from England to 


Fontenay, Luſignon, Melle, guedoc, Dauphiny, &c. 
Pons, Tonnay- Charente, Talmont, + Gabriel, count of Montga- 


| Rochefort, Oriol, Livron, Orange, mery, the ſame that wounded 


and other places in Poitou, Lan- Henry II. 
Normandy, 
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Normandy, where he fortified himſelf. The queen- 1574. 
mother, and the whole court, was then at St, WWW 
Germain-en-Laye. She was reſolved, at leaſt, to 
take ſuch meaſures, that the princes ſhould not 
eſcape z but the attempts that were every day made 
to get them out of her power, did not a little em- 
barraſs. her. Guitry ® and Buhy came one day to 
St. Germain to carry them away by force; the 
alarm was very great, but the conſpirators not 
having ſufficiently ſecured the ſucceſs of their de- 
ſign, Catherine had time to fly with the princes to 
Paris; where ſhe beheaded Coconnas and La- 
Mole, the contrivers of the plot, and impriſoned 
the marechals de Montmorency and de Cofle. She 
afcerwards placed guards about the king of Na- 
varre and the duke of Anjou, and ſent ſoldiers to 
Amiens to arreſt the prince of Conde, who was 
there ſtrictly watched, and bring him to Paris. 
The prince was informed of it, and diſguiſing him- 
ſelf, deluded his ſpies, and the third time eſcaped 
happily to Germany; where, upon his arrival, he 
was declared generaliſſimo of the proteſtant troops 
in France. | 

The queen-mother took a reſolution to ſend all 
her forces againſt thei huguenots immediately, 
They were divided into three armies : Matignon F 
led the firſt into Normandy, where Montgomery, 
having only two or three || inconſiderable forts in 


®* John de Chaumont, marquis Þ James de Matignon, marechal 


of Quitry or Guitry : Peter de 
Mornay, lord of Buhy, brother of 
Du-Pleſſis- Mornay, See an ac- 
count of this enterprize in the life 
of Du - Plefſis - Mornay, Book i. 
p- 26. 

Þ Joſeph Boniface de-Ja-Mole ; 
Hanibal, count of Coconnas, a 
Piedmonteſe. La-Mole and Co- 
«« connas were, beloved by two 
« great princeſſes, [the queen of 
% Navarre and the ducheſs of Ne- 
vers] love and jealouſy brought 
** them both to deſtruction. Me- 
Moirs of Nevers, vol. I. p. 75. 


of France: he died in the year 
1597. This nobleman, for hjs 
great qualities, deſerves all the 
raiſes that M. de Thou has given 
Vim, particularly for his inviolable 
attachment to the perſon of his 
king ; a virtue in thoſe times very 
uncommon. De Thou, book Ixvi. 
|| Theſe were Carentan, Valog- 
ne, Saint-Lo, and Donfront, In 
this laſt he was taken fighting like 
a man in deſpair. D' Aubigné, 


who was himſelf a zealons pro- 
teſtant, cannot certainly be ſuſpect- 
ed of partiality upon this * 
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I 574. his poſſeſſion, was ſoon defeated, and obliged to 
[ deliver himſelf up to this marechal, who carried 


him to Paris, where he was beheaded. The ſe- 
cond, commanded by the duke de Montpenſier “, 
went to inveſt Fontenay, and afterwards Luſignan, 
which he took, notwithſtanding the bravery with 
which the viſcount de Rohan defended it. The 
prince + Dauphin, who commanded the third, 
took likewile ſome {mall places in Dauphiny; but 
having ſat down before Livron, ſhamefully raiſed 
the ſiege. All was ſuſpended on account of the 
king's death, which happened this year, on Pen- 


tecoſt day. This prince died at the caſtle of Vin- 


cennes, in the moſt exquilite torments, and bathed 


in his own blood. The cruel maſtacre on St. Bar- 


tholomew's day was always in his mind ; and .he 
continued to the laſt, by his tears and agonies, to 
ſhew the grief and remorſe he felt for it T. The 


relating to the promiſe given to the 
count by the marechal. © The 
place, ſays he, was taken, and 
<< life was promiſed to all but the 
«« count, to whom artful aſſurances 
„% were given, that he ſhould not 
be delivered into any other hands 
ce than the king's. This I am con- 
« vinced of, notwithſtanding the 
« contrary has been written, 
* France is guilty of but too many 
cc perjuries, there is no occaſion 
to invent any to charge her 
« with,” &c, Vol. II. book ii. 
chap. vii. Montgomery ſubmitted 
to his fate like a hero, De Thou, 
Brantome, &c. 

* Francis of Bourbon, This 
branch of Montpenſier deſcended 
from a Lewis of Bourbon, ſecond 


8 


ſon of John II. of Bourbon. 


+ Francis of Bourbon, ſon to the 
duke of Montpenſter, bore this title. 
Memoirs of Brantome, vol, iii. p. 

OT. 

t He ſent for the king of Na- 
varre, in whom only he acknow- 
ledged to have found faith and ho- 
nour, and moſt affeQionately re- 
commended to him his wife and 
daughter. Perefixe. A little be- 
fore he expired he ſaid, he was 


glad he had left no children, who 
would have been too young to 
govern the ſtate in ſuch difficult 
times. Montluc, De Thou, and 
almoſt all the hiſtorians agree in 
ſaying, that if he had lived he 
would have been a very great 
prince. He poſſeſſed, and in a 
great degree, courage, prudence, 
eloquence, economy, and ſobriety : 
he loved polite literature and learn- 
ed men ; but he was choleric and a 
great ſwearer. He was but twenty- 
five years of age when he died. 
Many contuſions were found in his 
body. De Thou. However, there 
were no proofs found of his being 
poiſoned, as the author of the 
Legend of Claude duke of Guiſe 
ſays he was. His death proceeded 
from violent exerciſes, to which he 
was very much addicted, and 3 
great quantity of bile, that often 
made his eyes look quite yellow. 
His ſtature was tall, but he wag 
not ſtrait, his ſhoulders were 
bent, his legs thin and weak, his 
complexion pale, his eyes ghaſtly, 
and ' his countenance fierce. See 
F. Matthieu, vol. I. book vi. and 
the life of this prince written in 
Latin by Papite Maſſon. 


cardinal 
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cardinal of Lorrain * died alſo on the 22d of De- 1 574. 


cember, this year, in the pope's territories ; a day 
made remarkable by the moſt terrible ſtorm that 
ever was known. 

'The king of Poland was informed of his bro- 
ther's death in thirteen days, and the night after 
the news was brought him he ſtole out of the 
court and fled. In his journey he viſited the 
emperor Maximilian, and Charies duke of Savoy, 
and took his route thro* Venice +. In all theſe 
places, they gave him advice equally wiſe and con- 
formable to his intereſts, which was, to grant the 
proteſtants peace, and the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion; but, inſtead of complying with it, he im- 
mediately upon his arrival in France broke the 
truce that had been granted them for three months, 
and changed it, at the ſolicitations of the queen- 
mother, into a declaration of war againſt the whole 
party's to which a great number of catholics had 
ately joined themſelves, out of affection to the 
marechal de Damville , who had been diſguſted 
by the impriſdnment of his brother. 

The king went in perſon to lay fiege a ſecond 
time to Livron, which he was likewile obliged to 
raiſe; and brought nothing away with him, but 
the ſhame of finding himſelf inſulted from the top 
of the walls by the women, and even children, and 
hearing the moſt ſatirical and cutting reflexions on 
the queen his mother. From this time he always 
appeared ſo different from what he had been when 
duke of Anjou, that it may be ſaid with reaſon, 
his ſhameful flight to Avignon was at once the ra 
of his ignominy, his kingdom's misfortunes, and 
his own. In his journey to Rheims, whither he 
went immediately after to be conſecrated, he con- 


Charles, cardinal of Lorrain, his eulogium, vol. I. book vii. p. 407. 
archbiſhop of Rheims, See his -+ The reader may conſult Mat- 
character in the third book of Bran- thieu, vol. I. upon the departure 


tome's Memoirs. He died, ſays he, of Henry III. of Poland, and the 


at Avignon by poifon, if we may particulars of his journey, 

give credit to the Legend of St, f Henry de Montmorency, duke 
Nicaiſe, p. 138. and moſt piouſly, of Damville, ſecond ſon of the con- 
according to Matthieu, who wrote ſtable Anne de Montmorency. 
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1575. Ceived a paſſion for one of the daughters of the 
wyw Count de Vaudemont *, and married her. 

It was fortunate for him, that the duke of An- 
jou was all this time cloſely confined ; but after 
Henry's coronation, this prince, who again quitted 
his title to take that of Monſieur, enjoyed, as well 
as the king of Navarre, a little more liberty, which 
was increaſed or leſſened according to the reports 
that were brought of their correſpondence with the 
enemies of the queen- mother F. One of Cathe- 
rine's other cares was to diſunite theſe two princes; 
which ſhe effected, by promiſing each of them ſe- 

parately the poſt of lieutenant general of the French 
armies, and by making uſe of ſuch means as ſeldom 

fail to ſucceed, intrigues of gallantry, and com- 
petitions in love. Notwithſtanding all her arts, 
Monſieur eſcaped at laſt: he deceived his guards, 
and fled in diſguiſe on the evening of the 17th of 
September. He no ſooner gained Dreux, than he 
ſaw himſelf attended by a numerous court, and at 
the head of a powerful party. 

The prince of Conde had laboured ſo effectually 
ih Germany, that prince Caſimir was ſoon in a 
condition to enter France with a ſtrong army. 

Catherine had now recourſe to other ſtratagems ; 
ſhe endeavoured to regain Monſieur by the moſt 
ſpecious offers, and purſued him from city to city, 
always attended by a train of young and beautiful 


ladies, on whom ſhe relied ſtill more. In a 
t 


* 
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* Loviſa of Lorrain, daughter 
of Nicolas, duke of Mercœut, count 
of Vaudemont, and Margaret of 
Egmond, his firſt wife. Matthieu 
gives this princeſs great praiſes for 
her virtue and affection to her huſ- 
band, Vol. II. book iii. p. 438. 

5 Henry III. hated Monfieur, 
on account of his having, as he ſup- 
poſed, attempted to poiſon him. 
He endeavoured to perſuade the 
king of Navarre to kiil this prince, 
but was refuſed with horror. Hen- 


ry III. being ill with a diſorder in 
his ear, the king of Navarre one 
day ſaid to the duke of Guiſe, 
whom he loved, Our man is 
© very ill.” The duke anſwered 
the firſt time, It will be no- 
« thing.“ The ſecond, ©* We 
« muſt think of it.” And the 
third he ſaid to him, “I under- 
„ ftand you, Sir;"” and ſtriking 
the hilt of his ſword, ** This, ad- 
% ded he, is at your ſervice." 
Matthieu, vol. I, book vii, p. 418. 


word, 
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word *, ſhe ſucceeded ſo well, that he fell at laſt 
into the ſnare ſhe laid for him. 

The king of Navarre, who had given credit to 
her promile of making him lieutenant-general, 
thought himſelf now ſecure of it, and rejoiced at 
firſt that he had got rid of Monſieur, whom he 
always looked upon as his rival; but the ladies de 
Carnavelet and de Sauves drew him out of his 
miſtake. They made him comprehend, that if 
one of them could pretend to this great employ- 
ment, it would be Monſieur, of whoſe reconciliation 
it would be made the price ; but that in reality Ca- 
therine deceived them both, and that he in particu- 
lar had nothing to expect but a more rigorous cap- 
tivity. This opened the prince's eyes, and he now 
wholly applied himſelf to the recovery of his liber- 

The means were offered him one day in the 
month of February, when he was hunting near 
Senlis T: his guards being diſperſed, he inſtantly 
paſſed the Seine at Poiſſy, gained Chateau-Neut 
in Timerais, which belonged to him, where he 
took up ſome money of his farmers, and, followed 
only by thirty horſe, arrived at Alengon, which 
the lord de Hertra had ſeized in his name, There 
he had a conference with Monheur and the prince 
of Conde, and they agreed to unite all their forces. 
From Alengon the king of Navarre went to Tours; 
where he no ſooner arrived, than he publicly re- 
ſumed the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion. 1 
was one of thoſe who accompanied this prince in 
his flight, and during his whole journey. He 
ſent me from Tours with Fervaques I, to demand 
the princeſs his ſiſter of -the court. She was de- 
livered to us, and the ſecond day after, ſhe alſo 
reſuming her religion, heard ſermon in the calviniſt 


* They conferred together at t William de Hautemer, coun? 
Champigny-ſur-Vade, a houſe be- of Grancy, lord of Fervaques, &c, 
longing to the duke of Montpen- marechal of France, and lieutenant» 
ker, upon the confines of Touraine, general in Normandy. He died in 

1 See an account of this in the year 1613, aged ſeventy- five 
D Auhignẽ, vol. II. ch. xviii. Mat- years. Madame Catherine of Bout - 
tuieu, vol. I. book vii, page 420, Kc. bon, after waras dutchaeſs of Bar, 

church 
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1576. church at Chateaudun, and joined the king, who 

A waited for her at Parthenay. 

The three princes, after uniting their troops, 

found themſelves at the head of fifty thouſand * 

effective men, and made Catherine tremble in her 


Mit MOI S dont 


turn. A bloody war was now expected. I threw 
myſelf into the infantry, in the character of a 
volunteer, till an employment more ſuitable was 

iven me. I made my firſt eſſay in arms in the 
neighbourhood of Tours, where ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
happened between detachments from the different 

arties. The king of Navarre hearing that my 
behaviour had more of raſhneſs than courage in it, 
ordered me to be called, and ſaid to me, Roſny, 
« jt is not here that I would have you hazard 
« your life; I admire your valour, but I defire 
« you ſhould employ it on a better occaſion.” 
This occaſion was not ſo near as we believed, for 
Catherine finding herſelf deficient in ſtrength, had 
recourſe to her uſual artifices. She talked of peace; 
ſhe offered more than we thought we could de- 
mand; promiſes coſt this artful princeſs nothing. 
In a word, ſhe had addreſs enough to make the 
princes lay down their arms, and peace was con- 
cluded upon, and ſigned three months after. This 
was called Monſieur's peace , for, beſides that 
Catherine's principal 'view in making it was to 
gain this prince, he was ſo much the dupe of her 
artifices, that at laſt he wiſhed for it, and ſolicited 
it more warmly than any other perſon. It muſt 
be confeſſed, it was a very advantageous one; 
however, the princes never committed a fault more 
irreparable than when they ſigned it. 


According to others, 30, ooo bers of juſtice, compoſed equally 
only, | of proteſtants and catholics, were 


+ By the edict of ſixty- three 
articles, paſſed at the convent of 
Beaulicu near Loches in Touraine, 
between the queen-mother and the 
princes, the memory of the admi- 
ral de Coligny and the other pro- 
teſtant chiefs were reſtored, cham- 
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granted in the principal parlia- 
ments, and ſeveral cities given for 
ſecurity. Monſieur procured alſo 
a large appennage for himſelf, and 
a conſiderable ſum in money and 
jewels for prince Caſimir, De 
Thou, D' Aubigne, &c. T 
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To this Monſieur added a ſecond error as 1576. 
conſiderable againſt his own intereſt; he ſepa- www 


rated from the proteſtants *, and by that means 
loſt opportunities both in France and England, 
of becoming one of the moſt powerful priaces 

perhaps in Europe. Thus all things fell out agree- 
able to the queen- mother's wiſhes, who, in mak- 
ing this peace, had nothing in view but the diſ- 
union of her enemies. 

Henry, upon the concluſion of the peace, re- 
tired to Rochelle, where the inhabitants, except 
that they offered him no canopy, paid him all the 
honours they could have done to the king. The 
catholics in this prince's train did not meet with ſo 
favourable a reception, Caumont, afterwards duke 
of Epernon'F, was not ſuffered to enter the city, 
nor any other whom they could prove had embrued 
his ſword in the bloody laughter of che 24th 
of Auguſt. 

The king of Navarre ſtaid but a ſhort time in 
this city. As ſoon as he demamded the accom- 
pliſhment of the treaty, he became ſenſible of the 
great fault he had committed : the queen-mother 
denied ſhe had. promiſed any thing to the prote- 
ſtants, who were obliged to take up arms again 
before the expiration. of the year, : 

I now quitted my firſt poſt ; M. de Lavardin , 
my kinſman, who had a great affection for me, 
preſented me with a pair of colours in the com- 
pany he commanded. I was appointed to defend 
Perigueux, and afterwards Villeneuve, in Agenois, 
which was threatened with a ſiege. The king of 
Navarre had a deſign to undertake ſome conſide- 
rable enterprizes, but the opportunity for. them 


In reality, Monſieur, on this 
occaſion, ſacrificed the king of 
Navarre and the huguenots to his 
intereſts, or his politics: In the 
memoirs of Nevers, vol. I. p. go. 
and following, may be ſeen all the 


ſteps taken by each party on o 


cation of this treaty, 


Vor. 1. 


Valette, duke of Epernon. 


+ John Lewis de Nogaret de Ia 
He 
will be mentioned hereafter. 

1 Joba de Beumanoir de Lavar- 
din or Laverdin, marechal of 
France, | 
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1576. was loſt : the greateſt part of the troops, upon 
= which he relied, difappointed him, and the ref 
were in ſo bad a condition, that it was with diffi- 
culty he made two attempts, the one upon Reole, 
the other on St. Macary; in the laſt of which he 
failed. Favas *, who conducted that of Reole, put 
me at the head of fifty ſoldiers, who entered it 
with very little danger. I demanded a like com- 
miſſion of Langoiran, to whom the aſſault of St. 
Macary was entruſted; he granted it, and joined 
my couſin Bethune with me : but Favas retained 
us in the fecond troop. This I mention as an in- 
ſtance of the firſt good fortune I met with in 
war ; for the inhabitants of St.* Macary, having 
had notice of our deſign, received us fo well, that 
not a man of the firſt t troop,. who had courage to 
wet ever returned. 
At the ſiege of Ville-Franche, in Perigord, 
We was afterwards carried on by Lavardin, I 
| was expoſef to a danger more conſiderable. Du- 
ring the affault, having mounted the wall with my 
colours, I was overthrown by the pikes and hal- 
berts into the ditch, where J lay ſunk in the mud, 
and ſo entangled with my colours, that had it not 
deen for the aſſiſtance of La Trape, my valet de 
chambre, and ſome ſoldiers, who he me to get 
up, I muft infallibly have periſhed. The city 
being forced while they were — on the walls, 
it was given up to pillage. I gained a purſe of a 
thouſand crowns in gold for my ſhare, which an 
old man, who was purſued by five or ſix ſoldiers, 
gave me to ſave his life. The name of Ville- 
ranche recalls to my memory a very fingular ad- 
venture that happened ſome time after. The in- 
habitants of this town having formed the deſign 
of ſeizing upon Montpazier +, another little neigh- 
| bourlty town, by furprize, they choſe for the ex- 


. John le called captain f A town in Perigord, upon ; 
Favas. the confines of Quercy. Mic 
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ecution of it the very ſame night which the citizens 1576, 
of Montpazier had, withot knowing any thing of ww 


the matter, pitched upon to make themſelves maſ- 
ters of Ville-Franche. Chance ordered it fo, that 
the parties taking different ways, did not meet; 
all was executed with fo much the leſs difficulty, 
as the walls of both towns were wholly without 
defence. They pillaged, they glutted themſelves 
with booty; each thought himſelf happy till day 
appeared, and diſcovered the miſtake. They then 
came to a compoſition, every thing was rcſtored 
to its right owner, and they returned to their re- 
ſpective habitations. Such was the manner of 
making war in thoſe times; it conſiſted of ſeizing 
by artifice the towns and caftles of the enemy, 
tho* often thoſe attempts produced very bloody en- 
gagements. oy 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the king 
of Navarre was very indifferently ſerved: his army 
was almoſt equally compoſed of proteſtants and 
catholics, and he often ſaid, that his obligations 


| were greateſt to the laſt, for they ſerved him diſ- 


intereſtedly, and through pure attachment to his 
perſon : but it. was this medley of catholics and 
proteſtants that ruined his affairs. Meſſieurs de 
Turenne, de Montgomery, de Guitry, de Lufig- 
non *, de Favas, de Pardaillan, and other prin- 
cipal proteſtants, had an invincible averſion to 
Meſſieurs de Lavardin, de Mioſſens , de Gram- 
mont, de Duras, de Saint Colombe, de Roque- 
laure, de Bogole, de Podins, and other catholic 
officers. This appeared, amongſt other occafions, 
in an affair where I was concerned : an officer 
named Frontenac 4, having treated me contemp- 
tuouſly on account of my youth, added, that the 
milk was not out of my noſe. I replied, that I 


* Lewis D'Luſignon of S. Ge- Antony de Buade de Fronte- 
17 nac. 
tf Henry D' Albret, baron of 


Mioſſens. 
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1376. found mylelf frong enough to draw blood from his 
wa With my ſword. This quarrel made a noiſe; and 


what was very extraordinary, tho' my antagoniſt was 
a catholic, and myſelf a proteltant, yet the viſcount 


de Turenne * promiſed him his aſſiſtance, and that 


of his proteſtant friends, againſt me; which M. 
de Lavardin being informed of, he and his catholics 
offered their ſervices to me. The viſcount's hatred 
to me, proceeded from my having taken Langoi- 
ran's part (to whom I was obliged) in a quarrel he 
had with that nobleman. M. de Turenne expec- 
ted, that wherever he and Langoiran were toge- 
ther, the latter ſhould receive orders from him as 
his general. Langoiran, who thought his birth 
equal to Turenne's, made a jeſt of his pretenſions; 
and adding ſome ſtrokes of raillery, ſpoke of Tu- 
renne as a bigot, who came over to the reformed, 
only becauſe Buſſy + had ſupplanted him in Mon- 
ſieur's favour. When the quarrel was compoſed, I 
was adviſed to ſeek the friendſhip of Turenne. I 
complied, but he anſwered my firſt advances fo 
111, that I drew back, and we continued at a greater 
diſtance than ever. 

This animoſity between the partics gave riſe to 
an oppoſition in the king of Navarre's councils, 
which blaſted many of his deſigns, and in parti- 
cular that upon Marmande F. Lavardin having 
attacked it, contrary ta the advice of. La Nouè, 
and even of the king of Navarre himſelf, he cauſed 
ſeveral bodies, of a hundred arquebuſiers each, to 
advance, with orders to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
hollows and other advantageous parts near the 
walls of this city. The command of one of theſe 
bodies was given to me; and ſcarce had ] poſted 


Henry de la Tour, viſcount In an affignation he had ſome time 
de Turenne, afterwards duke of after with the lady de Montſoreau, 
Bouillon. he was killed by her huſband and 
F Lewis de Clermont de Buſſy- his domeſtics. 

d' Amboiſe, celebrated for his va- I In Agenois, upon the Garone. 
lour and perſonal accompliſhments, 


myſelf 
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myſelf at about two hundred paces diſtant from 15 
the city, when I was attacked by a detachment of Fw . 


the beſieged three times ſuperior to mine in num- 
ber: I entrenched my men, and being favoured 
by ſome houſes, we defended ourſelves a long 
time. The king of Navarre, who ſaw the danger 
to which we were expoſed, ran to us, covered only 
with a cuiraſs, fought the whole day, and gave us 
time to ſeize the deſtined poſts ; but they were of 
little uſe to us, as we had not men enough to ſur- 
round the city on all fides; and the king of Na- 
varre would have had the mortification of not be- 
ing able ro approach it, and of being under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſhamefully raiſing the ſiege, had not the 
arrival of the marechal de Biron, with propoſals 
for an accommodation, furniſhed him with an 
honourable pretence for withdrawing his troops. 

A. truce only could be agreed upon, during 
which the king of Navarre went to Bearn, to vi- 
fit che princels his ſiſter, or rather the young 
Tignonville “, with whom he was in love. I was 
permitted to accompany him; and giving back my 
enſign's commiſſion to M. de Lavardin, who be- 
ſtowed it upon young Bethune, my couſin, I 
quirted my equipage of war, and took one more 
ſuitable to the charatier [ was to appear in. My 
economy during three or four years, F om to 
my military profits, made my finances ſo conſide- 
table, that I ſaw myſelf now in a condition to en- 
tertain ſeveral gentlemen in my pay, with whom 
I attached myſelf ſolely to the perſon of the king. 
As 1 had no inclination to deſcend from this ſta» 
tion, I regulated my domeſtic affairs in ſuch a 
manner, that the king of Navarre, who was al: 
ways attentive to the conduct of his officers, con- 
felled to me afterwards, that I owed the greateſt 


This young lady was daughter Navarre was generally called ma- 
to madam de Tignonville, gover- demoiſelle Navarre, Mademoiſelle 
neſs to madame the king of Na- Tignonvwille was afterwards mar- 
varrg's iter, who in the court of ried to the baron of Pangeas. 
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1576. part of that eſteem with which he honoured me, 
A do the prudent ceconomy he obſerved in this diſ- 


poſition of my affairs. It was my youth only 
that made this conduct appear extraordinary, for 
I began early to be ſenſible of what advantage it 
is, to preſerve an exact regularity in domeſtic con- 
cerns. Such a propenſity, in my opinion, is a very 
happy preſage, either for a ſoldier or a ſtateſman. 

During our ſtay at Bearn, nothing was thought 


ol but diverſions and gallantry. The taſte which 


Madame, the king's ſiſter, had for amuſements 
proved an inexhauſtible ſource of them to us, of 
this princeſs I learned the trade of a eourtier, 
which I was yet unacquainted with. She had 
the goodneſs to make me one in all her parties; 
and I remember, ſhe would teach me herſelf the 
ſteps of a dance in a ballet that was performed 
with the greateſt magnificence. 

'The truce was now almoſt expired, and the 
king of. Navarre, who had been informed that the 
city Eauſe *, excited by the mutineers, had refuſed 
to give entrance to a garriſon he ſent thither, or- 
dered us to come, with our arms concealed under 


our hunting-habits, to a certain part of the coun- 


try, where he himſelf waited for us. He arrived 
at the gates of this city before they could be ad- 
vertiſed of his march, and. entered- it, without 


meeting with any reſiſtance, at, the head of fifteen 


or ſixteen of his men, who had followed him cloſer 
than the reſt of his troop. As ſoon as the muti- 
neers perceived this, they called out to have the 
draw-bridge inſtantly let down; which was accord- 
ingly done, and fell almoſt upon the buttocks of my 
horſe and Bethune's, ſo that we were ſeparated 
from the body, which remained without the city. 
T he rebels at the ſame time rung the alarm-bell, 
and arming haſtily, a band of fifty ſoldiers came 
thundering upon us: among theſe we diſtinguiſhed 


A city of Armagnac. 
three 
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three or four voices, which cried, Fire upon 
« that ſcarlet cloak, and white plume, for it is 
« the king of Navarre.” * My friends, my 


« companions,” ſaid this prince, turning towards 
us, it is here that you muſt ſhew courage and re- 
« ſolution, for our ſafety depends upon what we 


« now act; follow me then, and do as I do, with- 
« out firing your piſtols.” As he ended theſe 
words, he marched fercely up to the mutineers 
with his piſtol in his hand: they could not ſuſ- 
tain the ſhock, and were ſoon diſperſed; three or 
four ſmall bodies of men preſented themſelves af- 
terwards, and theſe alſo we drove before us; but 
the enemies drawing together, to the number of 
two hundred, and our forces being greatly dimi- 
niſned, the danger became inevitable The king 
retired to the gate, which facilitated his defence, 
and there he kept firm, He had the preſence of 
mind to order two of us to climb up upon the 
be.irey, and make a ſign to our companions, who 
continued in the feld, to advance and force the 
ggc. This they performed with the more eaſe, as 
very fortunately the bridge had not been drawn up. 

Thoſe of the citizens who were well affected to 
the king, but had been forced by the ſeditious into 
their meaſures, perceiving the ſoldiers upon the 


point of 2 the city, attacked the rebels be- 


hind. Theſe laſt defended themſelves till the gate 
being forced, the city was filled with our troops. 
All would have been put to the ſword, and even 
the city abandoned to pillage, had not the princi- 
pal inhabitants, with their conſuls at their head. 
thrown themſelves at the king's feet, and implored 
his pardon, He granted it, and-contented him- 
ſelf with puniſhing only thoſe four perſons who 
had fired upon the white plume. _ 
The king of Navarre, leaving“ Bethune go- 
vernor in Eauſe, advanced haſtily towards Mi- 
\ 


-.. » Sce all theſe little military 8 Aubigne, book ii, 
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1576, rande “, upon advice, that St. Criq, a catholic 
Wa gentleman of his party, had poſſeſſed himſelf of 

the city ; but not having men enough to keep it, 
had been obliged to throw himſelf, with his troops, 
into the tower, where he was beſieged, and hard 
preſſed by the citizens and garriſon of the place. 
Notwithſtanding the king marched with all poſſible 
diligence, he could not prevent the unhappy fate 
of this officer, who had juſt been taken, and burnt 
with all his men, when Henry appeared betore 
the walls of Mirande. The inhabitants, who 
thought to draw him into their power, artfully 
concealed what had happened, and made the trum- 

ts ſound, as if St. Criq was rejoicing for the aſ- 
ſiſtance they brought him; when a huguenot ſol.- 
dier in the city, perceiving the danger into which 
the king of Navarre was going to precipitate him- 
ſeif. together with all his men, who muſt infal- 
libly have periſhed, through the great ſuperiority 
of the enemies numbers. came over the wall, to 
inform him of the ſaare that was laid for him. The 
king now thought of nothing but retreating z but as 
he was very far advanced, the inhabitants of Mirande 
ſoon perceived that their deſign was prevented, and 
ſallying out, attacked him in his retreat. Myſelf 
and young Bethune having engaged too far amidſt 
the enemy, were ſurrounded on all ſides: deſpair 
added to our ſtrength, and we fought like men 
who were reſolved to ſell their lives dear; but we 
| ſhould certainly have been overpowered, extreme 
wearineſs making it hardly poſſible for us to uſe 
our arms any Jonger, when happily for us, Le- 
ſigna, and the elder Bethune, whom the king of 
Navarre had ſent to our affiſtance, charged the 
enemy ſo fiercely, that they gave back, and af- 
forded us the means of retreating. The fieur 
D*Yvetot, a gentleman of Normandy, and La 


A city in the county of Armagnac. 
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Trape, my valet de chambre, did me great ſer- 
yice upon this occaſion. 

The king of Navarre, ſeeing night approach, 
gave orders to ceaſe fighting, and retired to 
Jegun; where two or three days after, the royal 
troops, with the marechal de Villars at their head, 
appeared in arms, drawn thither by the report of 
the attempt upon Mirande. It would have been 
raſnneſs to attack them, therefore we kept firmly 
intrenched, and ſought only to engage them to 
force us; but this they durſt not attempt. The 
two armies continued in view of each other till 
night : a combat of ſix againſt ſix was propoſed by 
Lavardin and La Devele ; but we not being able 
to agree amongſt ourſelves about the choice of 
the combatants, the king and the marquis de 
Villars both drew off their reſpective troops the 
beginning of the night. | 

Some time after the king of Navarre going from 
Leictoure to Montauban, commanded the count 
de Meilles * and me with five and twenty horſe, 
to fall on a body of muſqueteers, which the inha- 
bitants of Beaumont + had poſted in the vine- 


yards and hollow places in our paſſage. We en- 


gaged, and drove them almoſt to the city gates, 
rom whence about an hundred ſoldiers came 
out to their aſſiſtance ; part of theſe we left dead 
upon the place, and the reſt were drowned in the 
ditches. The king, who ſaw che rampart begin 
to be crowded with ſoldiers, did not think proper 
to purſue this advantage, and continued his rout. 
At his return, he endeavoured to avoid paſſing 
under the walls of this city, and took a lower road, 
by a place, which, if I remember right, was called 
St. Nicholas f, near Mas de Verdun. Scarce had 
we marched a league, when we heard the beating of 


Frederick de Foix de Can- t St. Nicholas de la Grave, 
dalle. Mas de Verdun, or Mas Garnier, 
+ Beaumont of Lomagne in a city of Armagnac. 
Armagnae, 
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drums, and diſcovered a party of three hundred 


a, muſqueteers, marching in very indifferent order, 


under. five enſigns. A council was immediately 
held; ſome were of opinion that we ſhould attack 
the enemy, notwithſtanding. the ſuperiority of 
their numbers; others diſapproved this. The 


king of Navarre, who wanted only to try them, 


ordered fifty horſe to advance, and in the mean 
time we drew up in a line, with our domeſtics be- 
hind us, and preſented a front to the enemy, 
which concealed the ſmallneſs of our numbers. 
The ſhining of our armour contributed to deceive 
them: they fled acroſs the woods, whether we 
purſued them; till meeting with a church, they 
entered it, and barricaded themſelves within. 

This church was very large, ſtrong, and well 
furniſhed with proviſions, being the accuſtomed 
retreat of the peaſants; a great number of whom 
were then ſhut up in it. The king of Navarre 
undertook to force it, and ſent ro Montauban, 
Leictoure, and other neighbouring towns, for 
workmen and foldiers for that purpole ; not doubt- 
ing but Beaumont, Mirande, and other towns- of 
the catholic party, would ſend powerful ſuccaurs 
to the beſieged, if they were not prevented, In 
the mean time we endeavoured, with the aſſiſtance 
of our ſervants, to undermine the church. The 
choir was allotted to me; and in the ſpace of twelve 


hours I made an opening in it, tho* the wall was 


of a great thickneſs, and built of very hard ſtone: 
afterwards, by means of a ſcaffold raiſed over this 


gap, I threw a great quantity of grenadoes into 
the body of the church, The beſieged had no 
water, and were obliged to temper their meal with 
winez and what incommoded them {till more, 
they had neither ſurgeons, linen, nor ſalves for 


the wounds that were given them by the grena- 


.does. A powerful reinforcement being fent from 
Montauban to the king of Navarre, they capitu- 


lated, and this prince contented himſelf with only 
e : ordering 
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ordering ſeven or eight of the moſt mutinous to 1577, 
be hanged ; but he was obliged to abandon them 


all to the fury of the inhabitants of Montauban, 
who forced them out of our hands, and butchered 
them without mercy. We learned the cauſe: of 
that rage which animated them againſt theſe 
wretches, in the reproaches they made them, of 
baving carried away ſix women, whom, after they 
had raviſhed, they put to death, by filling them 
with gunpowder, and fetting fire to it. A horrid 
exceſs of the moſt {avage cruelty! 


The ſtates, which were then held at Blois, named 


the archbiſhop of Vienne *, and the duke of Mont- 
penſier and Richlieu, for deputies to the king of 
Navarre. This prince ſent Bethune and me as 
far as Bergerac, to receive them. They were 
commiſſioned to exhort the king of Navarre to 
emBrace the catholic religion, which the ſtates had 
declared ſhould be maintained throughout the king- 
dom. This interview, which had produced 3 
ſuſpenſion of arms, having had no other effect, 
the depuries returned, and hoſtilities again began. 

Some attempts were made upon Caſtel-Jaloux f 
and Nerac, by the admiral de Villars ; but the 
king of Navarre was preſent every. where, and 
diſconcerted all his deſigns. He expoſed himſelf 
to equal dangers with the meaneſt ſoldier, and 
gave a ſtriking proof of the greatneſs of his cou- 
rage at Nerac |; when being ſurrounded by a 


* The three deputies whom 
the ſtates ſent to the king of Na- 
varre, were Peter de Villars, arck- 
biſhop of Vienne, for the clergy ; 
Andrew of Bourbon, lord of Ru- 
benpre, for the nobility z- and Me- 
nager, general of the finances of 
Touraine, for the third ſtate. 
Here therefore is a fault in theſe 
Memoirs: conſult De Thou, D*Au- 
bigne, &c. See alſo an account of 
the ſeſHon of the {ates of Blois, in 
Matthieu, vol. I. book vii, p. 433, 


and in the Memoirs of Nevers, 
vol. I. p. 166, and following. 

+ Caſtel- Jaloux, or Caſtel- Ge- 
loux, near Auch, 

4 Honorat of Savoy, marquis 
of Villars. Although he was made 
admiral by the king during the ad- 
miral de Coligny's life, be did not 
in reality exerciſe that employ- 
ment till after the death of that 
nobleman. 

In Guyenne, the capital of the 
dutchy of Albret. i 


body 


\ 
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1576. body of horſe, detached on purpoſe to ſurpriſe 

WYV him, he repulſed them almoſt by his ſingle valour. 
It was not in our power, by the moſt earneſt in- 
treaties, to make him take more care of his life ; 
and his example animating us in our turn, twelve 
or fifreen of us were bold enough to advance 
within piſtol-ſhot of the whole catholic army. 
The king of Navarre, who obſerved us, ſaid to 
Bethune, « Go-to your couſin, the baron of Roſ- 
4 ny; he is raſh and heedleſs to the laſt degree; 
* bring him and his companions off; for the 
© enemy ſeeing us retire, will no doubt charge us 
« fo fiercely, that they will be all either taken or 
« killed.” I obeyed this order, and the prince 
perceiving my horſe wounded in the ſhoulder, re- 
proached me for my temerity, in a manner, how- 
ever, wholly obliging. He propoſed this day a 
combat of four againſt four; but it did not take 
place, the admiral having given the ſignal for re- 
treating. | 

It was of the laſt importance to the king of Na- 
varre to hinder the taking of Brouage *, then be- 
- Heged by the duke + of Maienne. Accordingly he 

haſtened thither, leaving the viſcount de Turenne 
to bring his troops after him; but beſide that this 
nobleman did not arrive ſoon enough to ſuccour 
the city, the interview between the king of Na- 
varre and the prince of Conde at Pons 4 fo exaſ 
rated them againſt each other, that the prince of 
Conde wanted to fight with the viſcount de Tu- 
renne, whom he accuſed of being the author of 
their miſunderſtanding, and ſoon after openly ſe- 
parated from the king of Navarre. ; 

The peace which ſucceeded accidents ſo unfa- 
vourable to the reformed, was the ſole work of 
Henry III. who was deſirous of giving this mor- 
tification to the Guiſes. War was no longer agree- 


A city and port in Saintonge, of Lorrain, duke of Guiſe. He 
T Charles de Lorrain, duke of was general of the league, 
Maienne, ſecond ſon of Francis 4 In Saiptonge, 


able, 


# | . 
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able, either to his inclinations, which led him to 4 1577. 
ſtrange kind of life, divided between devotion and 


ſenſuality *, nor to his deligns, that tended only 
to the cruſhing of the princes of Lorrain, now 
grown too powerful by the league. But although 
this peace F was leſs advantageous to the hugue- 
nots than that of Monſieur, yet they obſerved the 
articles of it with more fidelity than the catholics; 
who while it {till ſubſiſted, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Agen, and Villeneuve 5, for which it was im- 
poſſible to make them give ſatis faction. The con- 
ſequence of a peace ſo very ill obſerved, was 
an inactivity full of diſtruſt; which rather re- 
ſembled a long ſuſpenſion of arms, than a real 
peace. In this manner paſſed the remainder of 
this year, and part of the following. 

Whether it was, that the queen- mother was de- 
ſirous of labouring effectually to compoſe the 
troubles of the ſtate, or that ſhe had ſecret deſigns, 


which obliged her to gain, if poſſible, the king of 


Nayarre, ſhe quitted Paris with all her court, 
and making the tour of the provinces, had a 
conference with this prince at Reole and Auch. 
She even ſtaid with him a long while, at 


different times, either 


There is nothing, ſaid Six- 
tus V. to cardinal de ſoyeuſe, 
which your king has not done, and 
does, to be a monk ; nor nothing 
which I have not done to avoid 
being one. He had no leſs than a 
hundred and fifty valets de cham- 
dre, miniſtros cubicularics, ſays Buſ- 
beq, Ep. 3 

+ By the treaty that was con- 
cluded at Bergerac, between the 
king of Navarre and the marechal 
de Biron, and the edi& that fol- 
lowed in the latter end of Septem- 
ber, the number of churches was 
diminiſhed, the exerciſe of the 
pretended reformed religion was 
prohibited ten leagues round Paris, 
the burying-places of the calviniſts 


at Nerac ||, Coutras, 


in this city taken away, the liberty 
of marriages revoked, the cham- 
bers of juſtice compoſed of half 
catholics and half proteſtants, 
ſupprefſed in Paris, Rouen, Di- 


jon, and Rennes, &c. King Hen- 


ry III. called this his treaty. Nei- 
ther party obſerved it faichfully : 
the catholics complained that ſe- 
veral articles were infringed by the 
calviniſts. Memoirs of Nevers. 
$ Villeneuve in Agenols, upon 
the Lot, | | 
At Nerac, ſays Le Grain, the 
queen- mother had ſeveral confe- 
rences with the king of Navarre, 
her ſon-in-law, in which ſome ar- 


ticles were explained, but not all ; 


for the good laty would always 
Flex, 


1578. 
hy 
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Fleix , or other places; for the year 1578, and 
rt of 1379, where wholly conſumed in journeys 
from one place to another, and reciprocal com- 


plaints of the bad execution of treaties, which in- 


deed both parties did not ſcruple to infringe. © © 
The mixture of two courts equally remarkable 


For gallantry, produced ſuch an effect as might 


have been expected. Nothing was ſeen but balls, 
feſtivals, and polite entertainments; but while love 
became the ferious buſineſs of the courtiers, Ca- 
therine was wholly abſorbed in politics: for once, 
however, the did not ſucceed. She, indeed, re- 
conciled the king of Navarre to his wife, then 
greatly diſgufted with the proceedings of her bro- 
ther Henry III. towards her ; but ſhe could never 
draw this prince again to Paris, nor prevail upon 
him to reſign to her thoſe places of ſecurity, to 
obtain which had been her principal view. 3 
I ſhould ſwell theſe Memoirs tod much, were 1 
to enter into a detail of this medley of politics and 
oallantry ; _ to confeſs the truth, my youth 
and other affairs, more ſuitahle to my inclinations, 
did not permit me to engage in the firſt; as for 
gallantry, beſides that I have loſt the remembrance 
of it, a trifling detail of intrigues would, in my 
opinion, make a very indifferent figure here. Tis 
ſufficient to ſay, that all was reduced to a deſire of 
pleaſing, and ſupplanting each other: I ſhall nor, 
we ver, omit ſome adventures relating to the war. 
The queen- mother and the king of Navarre, 
could only agree upon a truce, which was to be 
in force over the whole kingdom, till the prince 
and ſhe feparated : but, whether ſhe thought that 
war would afford her a more favourable opportu- 
nity of ſeizing ſeveral towns by ſurprize and ar- 
tifice, or that this method was more likely to ac- 
compliſh her views, ſhe was not ſorry that both 


keep her Spaniſh gennet by the love with the two ladies, D'Agelle 
dridle as much as The was able. It and Toſſeuſe. Ls 
was here that Henry IV. fell in # Fleix in Perigord, 
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parties ſeemed to forget they were in peace, and 157K, 
treated each other as enemies. It was now reſolved, WW 
that there ſhould only be a truce where the court 
was, and not to extend beyond a league and a half, 
or two leagues, from the place where the queen 
and the princes refided. This gave rife to a con: 
traſt altogether new: here they loaded each other 
with civilities, and converſed with the greateſt fa- 
miliarity 3 there they fought with the utmoſt fury 
and animofity. The two courts being at Auch, 
upon a ball night, news was brought to the kin 
of Navarre, that the governor of Reole, who was 
an old man, and a zealous proteſtant, having con- 
ceived a violent paffion for ane of the queen- 
mother's maids of honour, had been prevailed upon 
to violate his duty, and deliver up the town to the 
catholics. The king of Navarre, who would not 
long defer his revenge, privately ordered me, and 
three or four others, to withdraw, and with our 
arms, concealed under our hunting-habits, join 
him in the fields. We got together as many. of our 
people as we could; and taking care that the en- 
tertainment ſhould ſuffer no interruption, left the 
hall, and joined the king, with whom we marched 
all night; and bee, early in the morning at 
Fleurence, the gates of which were open, ſeized ir 
without oppoſition. The queen-mother, who 
could have ſworn that the king of Navarre had lain 
at Auch, was greatly ſurprized next morning with 
the news of this expedition ; however, ſhe was the 
firſt to laugh at it: © I ſee, ſaid ſhe, this is in 
revenge for Reole : the king of Navarre was 
* reſolved to have nut for nut, but mine has the 
« better kernel.“ OO Re nance 
An adventure of the ſame kind happened a ſhort 
time after. When the court was at Coutras , the 
king of Navarre having reſolved to ſeize St. Emi- 
lion, he ſent us over-night to St. Foi +, which was 
not comprehended in the truce, from whence we 
jn Guienne near Libourne, + Upon the Dordogne in Agenois. 
| marched 
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1579. marched to St. Emilion, with a petard, which we 
ky— faſtened by two port-holes to a great tower. The 


burſting of this machine made a noiſe that was 
heard even at Coutras. A breach was made in the 
tower wide enough to admit two men a-breaſt, and 
by this means the town was taken, The queen- 
mother was enraged, and ſaid openly, that ſhe 
looked upon this action as a premeditated inſult, 
St. Emilion bcing within the bounds of the truce. 
*Tis certain, that the diſtance between Coutras and 
this town was ſuch, as rendered the caſe a little 
doubtful ; but the king of Navarre, who knew 
that a few days before, the citizens of St. Emilion 
had pillaged a proteſtant merchant, which the 
queen-mother maintained to be a lawful prize, 
juſtified what he had done by this fact, and all was 

ed over. | 

It often happened, that the two courts ſeparated 
from each other, when any thing fell out to give 
either of them diſguſt ; but the deſire of * 440 


which languiſned while they were divided, ſoon 


brought them together _ The queen-mother's 
court was carried by the king of Navarre to Foix ; 
where, among other diverſions, he was reſolved 
to give them that of bear-hunting. The ladies 
were frighted ; this entertainment did not ſuit with 
their delicacy. Some of theſe animals tore the 
horſes to pieces ; others overthrew ten Swiſs, and 
as many fuſileers; and one of them, who had been 
wounded in ſeveral places, mounting upon a rock, 
threw himſelf down headlong, with ſeven or eight 
hunters whom he held faſt in his paws, and cruſh- 

ed them to pieces. | 
Art laſt the queen-mother left the king of Na- 
varre, and continued her rout through Lenguedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphiny, where ſhe had an inter- 
view with the duke of Savoy, and returned to 
Paris, leaving all things in the ſame ſtate in which 
ſhe found them; that is, in a peace which only 
increaſed the doubts and ſuſpicions of each party : 
HANS however, 
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were Lavardin, Grammont *, and Duras. Ano- 
ther effect of her preſence was, to embroil ſo per- 


fectly the prince with the viſcount of Turenne, that 


he challenged him to a ſingle duel. renne went 
indeed to the place of combat, but it was only to 


make thoſe ſubmiſſions which he owed to the high 


quality of his antagoniſt. This duel produced 
nothing fatal, but the viſcount received -ſeveral 
wounds in a ſecond, to which he was challenged 
by Duras and Roſan F. | 
that the advantage they had over Turenne, upon 


this occaſion, was owing to an artifice ſcarcely 


allowable. LETT 
After the queen-mother's departure, the court 

of Navarre went to Montauban, and from thence 

to Nerac, where they continued ſome time, un- 


certain whether it would not be proper to renew: 
the war. This court” being no leſs voluptuous 


than that of France, nothing was thought of but 
pleaſures and gallantry. 
The news of the catholics having taken the city 


of Figeac & by ſurprize, and holding the caſtle 


It was ſaid at that time, 


Philibert de Grammont, John 
de Durſort. : 

+ The two brothers, Durfort de 
Duras, and Durfort de Roſan, 
fought with the viſcount de Tu- 
renne, and John de Gontaut de 
Biron, baron of Salignac, his ſe- 
cond. Although the brothers were 
armed with coats of mail, yet the 
diſadvantage was wholly on their 
ſide, The viſcount permitted Ro- 
ſan to riſe, and Salignac allowed 
Duras to change his ſword j at the 
ſame moment nine or ten armed 


men fell upon the viſcount, and teft 


him upon the place pierced with 


two and twenty wounds, none of 


which, however, proved mortal. 
He recovered, and generouſly in- 
treated the queen-mother to par- 
don Duras. The marechal de Dam- 


Vol. I. 


ville, called by the death of his 


brother, marechal de Montmorency, 


coming thither about that time, 
was conſulted on this action; and 
it was his omen, as well as that 
of many others, that the viſcount 
de Turenne was at liberty to ſatisfy 
his revenge by any means what- 
ever, without expoſing his own 


life. Memoirs of the duke de 


Bouillon. His life by Marſolier. 
De Thou. Brantome in the tenth 
volume of his memoirs, ſpeaking 
of duels, ſeems to doubt whether 
this duel was conducted in the 


manner it was reported, conſider- 


ing the reputation the two brothers 
were in for courage and honour, 


& A city of Quercy, upon tho 


confines of Auvergne. 
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1 580.. beſieged, determined them to take arms imme - 
e diately. The king of Navarre ſent the viſcount 


Tureane to raiſe the ſiege; who at parting ſaid to 
me, Well, Sir, will you be of our party?” 
« Yes, Sir, I replied, I ſhall be always of your 
© party, provided it is for the ſervice of the king 
„% my maſter, and yours at all times, when you 
© favour me with your friendſhip.” 

The catholics, furpriſed at our diligence, aban- 
doned Figeac; and the war — now begun by 
the huguenots, they made above forty attempts on 
different places, of which three only ſucceeded *, 
Theſe were Fere in Picardy, Montagu in Poitou, 
and Cahors. At this laſt I was preſent, for which 
reaſon, as well as that of all the towns attacked 
by petard-and undermining, this was the moſt re- 
markable, I ſhall give ſome account of it. 

Cahors f is a large and populous city, fur- 
rounded on three ſides by water. S Veſins, who 
was, governor. of it, had above two thouſand men, 
beſides a hundred horſe, under his command; and 
he obliged the citizens alſo to take arms. He kept 
himſelf upon his guard like a man who expected 
to be attacked; * we diſcovered by a paper 
found in his cabinet, on which he had wrote theſe 
few words with his own hand, A fig for the 
<« huguenors.” The king of Navarre, whoſe little 
army was weakened by the abſence of Chouppes, 


and who ſaw no means of opening himſelf a paſſage 


but by petard and undermining, did not, how- 
ever, deſpair of taking the city. He reinforced 
his troops with all the ſoldiers he could find in 
Montauban, Negrepeliſſe, St. Antonin, Cajare, and 
Senevieres ||; but the whole did not amount to 


See all theſe expeditions. par- is thought, that if he had not been 
ticularly related in D*Aubigne, Main in the attack, at the head of 


Vol. II. book iv. his people, the king of Navarre 
+ The river of Lot waſhes its would not have made hiunielf 
walls. maſter of the place. 


Ide ſame who is mentionec -|| Towns in Quercy, 
in the beginning of this book, It 
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more than fifteen hundred men, with whom he 
left Montauban, and arrived about midnight with- 
in a quarter of a league of Cahors. It was in the 
month of June, the weather extremely hot, with 
violent thunder, but no rain. He ordered us to 
halt in a plantation of walnut trees, where a foun- 
tain of running-water afforded -us ſome refreſh- 
ment. Here he ſettled the order of his march, 
and of the whole attack. Two petardeers belong- 
ing to the viſcount Gourdon *, the chief contriver 
of this enterprize, followed by ten of the braveſt 
ſoldiers in the King's guards, marched before us, 
to open a paſſage into the city. They were ſuſtain- 
ed by twenty others, and thirty horſe of the king's 


guards likewiſe, under the conduct of St. Martin , 


their captain; forty gentlemen, commanded by 
Roquelaure 5, and ſixty ſoldiers of the guard com- 
poſed another body, in which I was, and marched 
afterwards. The king of Navarre, at the head of 
two hundred men, divided into four bands, came 
next ; the remainder of his little army, which made 
4 body of about one thouſand or twelve hundred 
arquebuſiers, in fix platoons, cloſed the march. 
We had three gates to force; theſe we made 
haſte to throw down with the petard, after which 
we made ufe of hatchets. The breaches were ſo 
low, that the firſt who entered were obliged to 
creep through upon their hands and feet. Ar the 
noiſe of the perard, forty men armed, and about 
two hundred arquebuſiers, ran almoſt naked to 
diſpute our entry; mean time the bells rung the 
alarm, to wara every body to ſtand to their de- 
fence. In a moment the houſes were cover'd with 
ſoldiers, who threw large pieces of wood, tiles, 
and ſtones upon us, with repeated cries of Charge, 
„ kill them.” We ſoon found, that they were 
reſolved to receive us boldly ; it was neceſſary, 


* de Terride, viſcount of tin. He was ſlain there, 
Courdon. $ Antony de Roquelaure. 
T Charles le Clerc de St. Mar- . 
F 2 thefefore, 
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1580. therefore, at firſt, to ſuſtain an encounter, which 
Wyw laſted above a quarter of an hour, and was very 


terrible. I was caſt to the ground by a large ſtone 
that was thrown out of a window; but by the ai- 
ſiſtance of the Sieur de la Bertichere, and La 
Trape, my valet de chambre, I recovered, and 
reſumed my poſt. All this time we advanced very 
little, for freſh platoons immediately fucceeded 
thoſe that fled before us; ſo that before we gained 
the great ſquare, we had endured more than twelve 
battles. My cuiſſes being looſened, I was wounded 
in the left thigh, At laſt we got to the ſquare, 
which we found barricaded, and with infinite la- 
bour we demoliſhed thoſe works, being all the 
time expoſed to the continual diſcharge of the 
artillery, which the enemy had formed into a 
battery. 5 

The king of Navarre continued at the head of 
bis troops during all theſe attacks; he had two 
pikes broke, and his armour was battered in ſweral 
places by the fire and blows of the enemy. We 
had already performed enough to have gained a 
great victory ; bur ſo much remained to do, that 
the battle ſeemed only to be juſt begun; the city 
being of large extent, and filled with ſo great a 
number of ſoldiers, that we in compariſon of them 
were but a handful. At every croſs-way we had a 
new combat to ſuſtain, and every ſtone houſe we 
were obliged to ſtorm; each inch of ground was 
ſo well defended, that the king of Navarre had 
occaſion for all his men, and we had not a mo- 
mentẽs leiſure to take breath. 

It is hardly credible that we could endure this 
violent exerciſe for five whole days and nights; 
during which time, not one of 'us durſt quit his 
poſt for a ſingle moment, take any nouriſhment, 
but with his arms in his hand; or ſleep, except for 
a few moments leaning againſt the ſhops. Fatigue, 
faintneſs, the weight of our arms, and the ex- 
ceſſive heat, joined to the pain of our wounds, 


deprived 
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deprived us of the little remainder of our ſtrength; 
our feet ſcorched with heat, and bleeding in many 
places, gave us agonies impoſſible to be expreſſed. 

The citizens, who ſuffered none of theſe incon- 
veniencies, and who became every minute more 
ſenſible of the ſmallneſs of our numbers, far from 
ſurrendering, thought of nothing but protracting 
the fight till the arrival of ſome ſuccours, which 
they ſaid were very near: they ſent forth great 
cries, and animated each other by our obſtinacy. 
Tho' their defence was weak, yet they did enough 
to oblige us to keep upon our guard, which com- 
pleted our misfortunes. In this extremity, the 
principal officers went to the king, and adviſed 
kim to aſſemble as many men as he could about his 

erſon, and open himſelf a retreat. ' They re- 
doubled their inſtances at the report which was 
ſpread, and which they found to be true, that the 
ſuccours expected by the enemy were arrived at the 
bar, and would be ſo ſoon in the city, that he 
would have but juſt time to force the wall, and 
ſecure himſelf a paſſage. But this brave prince, 
whoſe courage nothing was ever able to ſuppreſs, 
turning towards them with a ſmiling countenance, 
and air ſo intrepid, as might have inſpired courage 
into the moſt puſillanimous heart: *Tis heaven, 
« ſaid he, which dictates what I ought to do upon 
e this occaſion ; remember then, that my retreat 
* out of this city, without having ſecured one alſo 
* to my party, ſhall be the retreat of my ſoul 
% from my body, My honour requires this of 
me; ſpeak therefore to me of nothing but fight- 
* ing, conqueſt, or death.“ 

Animated by theſe words, and the example of 
ſo brave a leader, we began to make new efforts; 
but in all probability, we ſhould at laſt have been 
wholly defeated, but for the arrival of Chouppes *, 
whom the king had the precaution to ſend for be- 
fore the attack: he, having underſtood the danger 

# Peter de Chouppes. 
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, 580. Henry was in, opened himſelf a paſſage into the 
city, with five or ſix hundred foot, and a hundred 


horſe, trampling over the enemy as he paſſed, whd 
gathered in crouds to obſtruct his way. As ſoon 
as he joined us, we marched together to the bar, 
where the enemies ſuccours were endeavouring to 
enter. All this quarter we forced, and when we 
had made ourſelves maſters of the parapets and 
towers, it was not difficult to oblige the enemies 
without to abandon their enterprize and retreat; 
after which, the inhabitants finding themſelves no 


longer able to reſiſt, laid down their arms, and the 


city was given up to plunder. My good fortune 
threw a ſmall iron cheſt in my way, in which [1 
found about four thouſand crowns. In the relation 
of an action ſg-hot, ſo long, and fo glorious for 
the young * prince that conducted it, I am obliged 
to. ſuppreſs many circumſtances, and many parti- 
cular exploits, performed by the king and his 
officers, which would have the appearance of being 
fabulous. h 

The king of Navarre having left Cabrieres F 
governor in Cahors, returned to Montauban. He 
defeated likewiſe two or three ſquadrons belonging 
to the marechal de Biron's army, who was under a 
neceſſity of ſhutting himſelf up in Marmande. 
The king, for the greater convenience of taking 
this City, came to Tonneins 4; which produced a 
reat many little attacks, the marechal de Biron's 
oldiers making inroads every day into the enemy's 


' country.” Henry one day ordered Lefignan, at 


the head of five and twenty gentlemen well mount- 
ed, of which number I was one, to advance even 
to the gates of Marmande, as if to defy them: 
which was often done. We were followed by a 


Other biſtorians agree, that ferent, but our Memoirs deſerve 

this attack laſted five whole days, moſt credit. 

and that Henry IV. had a great + Conſult D' Aubigne upon theſe 

many ſoldiers wounded there, and expeditions, Vol. II. book iv. 

only ſeventy lain M. de Thou's 1 In Agenois upon the Garons. 

relation of this action is a little dif- 
hundred 
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hundred foot, who lay down on the ſhore of a rivulet 3 580. 


horſe, and two companies of his guards, concealed 
himſelf in a wood at a ſmall diſtance. Our orders 


were to fire our piſtols only, and to endeavour to 


take any of the ſoldiers whom we ſhould find with- 
out the walls, and retire towards the little body of 
foot when they began to purſue us. Accordingly, 
as ſoon as we ſaw ourſeives ready to be attacked 
by a hundred horſe, who came out of the city, 
we marched off, tho* they inſultingly called out to 
us to ſtay. An officer of our troop, named Quaſy, 
hearing himſelf defied by name, could not reſtrain 
his indignation, but turned his horſe's bridle, and 
{hot his challenger dead: he loſt his horſe, how- 
ever, and regained his brigade on foot. Upon 
ſeeing him attacked by the enemy's party, -who 
were enraged at the death of their comrade, we 
marched immediately to his aſſiſtance: and now 
ſo fierce a combat enſued, that one of our valets, 
ſeized with terror, fled, and carried the alarm to 
the king of Navarre ; telling him, that we, and 
the whole party of foot were put to the ſword, 
This he ſaid without the leaſt foundation; for the 
enemy, on the contrary, ſeeing the body of foot, 
who came out of their ambulcade to ſecond us, 
fearing ſome ſtratagem, and ſuppoſing that the 
whole army would fall upon them, retreated pre- 
cipitately into the city. * 

It was with great difficulty, that theꝶ could re. 
ſtrain the ardent Henry from ruſhing upon the 
enemy's army to revenge us, and periſhing geo- 
riouſly ; but they made him ſuch preſſing inſtances 
to retire, that he conſented to it at laſt, tho' with 
infinite. regret. His aſtoniſhment. was extremely 
great when he {aw us, and his grief ſtill greater for 
having yielded to counſellors too timid; eſpecially 
when he ſaw Leſignan, who complained. bitterly 
that he had been abandoned upon this occaſion, 


not far from us; and the king, with three hundred 


AY 


1580. As for me, I loft an horſe in the action, which was 
wa killed under me. 


The king of Navarre's diſcontent was greatly in- 
creaſed by the bad news that was brought him, 
The prince of Conde, not fatisfied with having 
corrupted ſome of his troops, and openly ſeparating 
from his party, had drawn ſeveral towns of Dau- 
phiny and Languedoc into his intereſt, and took 
them from Henry to compoſe a ſovereignty for 
himſelf. Aigueſmortes and Pecais “, he had en- 
gaged to prince Caſimir as ſecurities for the forces 
this prince had promiſed: and very lately, he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Fere in Picardy; the loſs of 
which ſenſibly affected the king of Navarre, His 
army, already much inferior to that of the catho- 
lics, he was now obliged to diſmember, and ſent 
Turenne againſt the prince of Conde, who ſoon 
diſconcerted all his projects: as for himſelf, 
being no longer able to keep the field before the 


marechal Biron, he ſhut himſelf up in Nerac ; in 


which the ladies and court of Navarre then were, 
and as brilliant as ever, notwithſtanding the bad 
condition of the king's affairs. | 

This retreat gave a new face to the war; it could 
neither be called a campaign, nor a ſiege, but it 
was both together. Biron, judging the fiege of 
this place to be an enterprize for which he had not 
ſufficient-ſtrength, ſought only to keep us in con- 
tinual alarm, by ſurrounding it with all his troops; 
and the king of Navarre, tho' blocked up in the 
city, did not however fail to ſhew himſelf open in 
the field. The gates of the city were kept ſhut by 
his orders, his cavalry therefore was of no uſe to 
him; and our only reſource was to aſſemble in 
ſmall parties, and ſally out by the private doors, 
to attack the ſeparate detachments of the royal 
army, and ſometimes we would advance to the 


Towns in Languedoc. is a letter from queen Catherine to 
+ It s re-taken immediately the prince of Conde, in which te 


hy the marechal de Matignon. In thanks him for having taken arms 
the Memoirs of the league there againſt the court, | 


very 
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very front of the whole army. I reſumed my for- 1 580, 
mer condition of a private ſoldier, and mixing with * 


the officers, performed many of thoſe raſh actions, 
in which there is neither fame nor advantage to be 
gained; and were likewiſe ſeverely condemned by 
the king of Navarre, When he was informed one 
day that I was wounded and taken by a party of 
the enemy, notwithſtanding his anger, he ſent 
Des-Champs and Dominge to reſcue me if poſſible; 
and at my return calling me raſh and preſumptu- 
ous, he expreſsly forbid me ever to leave the city 
without his orders. I confeſs, I but too juſtly 
merited theſe reproofs; for it is great folly and 
extravagance to precipitate one's ſelf into inevitable 
dangers, from whence nothing leſs than a miracle 
can extricate one. The marechal de Biron made 
ſhew of beſieging Nerac ; but all ended in a few 
flight ſkirmiſhes, which the ladies beheld from be- 
hind the ramparts. The enemy's general had fo 
little reſpect for them, that he ordered five or fix 
diſcharges of cannon“ to be made, tho* he expected 
no advantage from it. 
The king of Navarre did not, however, neglect 
to make himſelf maſter of Monſẽgur T. Milon, 
one of his captains, encloſed five hundred weight 
of powder in a ſauciſſe, which he found means to 
introduce into 2 common ſhore, which ran into a 
ditch between the two principal gates; the end of 
the ſauciſſe, to which the fire was to be applied, 
was concealed amongſt the graſs. When every 
thing was ready for the playing off this machine, 
the king permitted us to go and ſee the effect, 
Which indeed was wonderful. One of the two 
gates was thrown into the midſt of the city, and 
the other fifty paces forwards into the field. The 
vaults were all ruined, and a breach being made 
in e wall, wide enough to admit three men 
* Some cannon was. diſcharged vernment of Guienne to be taken 
againſt a gate of the city, behind from this marechal, 


| Which was the queen of Navarre. + In the country of Foix. 
At the peace, ſhe procured the go- 


a- breaſt, 
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1 580. a-breaſt, the city was taken. The enemy ſeeming 
L—— determined to recover it, the king commanded me 


to ſhut my ſelf up in it with forty gentlemen. We 
applied ourſelves to the fortifying the place well 
with paliſades and intrenchments, in the place of 
thofe the powder had deſtroyed ; and this we per- 


formed without interruption, notwithſtanding we 


were all afflicted with a kind of epidemical di- 
ſtemper *, and myſelf more than any other. At 
length we put the place into ſuch a condition, that 
we had nothing to apprehend from the enemy; 
after which I returned to the king of Navarre, 


who by the careſſes with which he loaded me on 


this occaſion, was deſirous of teaching me to make 
a juſt diſtinction between military exploits that are 
authorized by duty, and thoſe which a raſh and 


miſguided courage ſuggeſts. 


It was with pleaſure that I ſaw this prince's fa- 
vour towards me increaſe every day, and to find 
that he gave to inclination what he believed he had 
granted only to his mother's recommendation; 


who, when dying, preſſed him to take care of my 


fortune. Some ſlight ſervices I did him this year, 
he rewarded by the poſt of counſellor of Navarre, 
and chamberlain in ordinary, with a penſion of 
two thouſand livres, which at that time was thought 
very conſiderable. I was then but nineteen years of 


age, and the fire of youth drew me into a fault 


which had like to have made me loſe for ever the 
favour of this prince. + | 

I was at ſupper one night with Beauvais, the ſon 
of the king of Navarre's governor, and an officer 
named Uſicau, who happening to quarrel, reſolved 
to fight, and intreated me to provide them with 
the means. Inſtead of immediately acquainting the 
king of Navarre with their deſign, that prince 
be ing very ſolicitous to prevent theſe fort of combats, 
This diſtemper ſeized them in Thou obſerves alfo, that this diſ- 


the reins, the head, and particu- eaſe was thefore-runner of a plague 


larly in the neck. Bleeding and that carried off forty thouſand peo- 
purging were mortal in it, De ple in Paris. Book Ixxiii, 
| which 
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which a falſe ſenſe of honour made very frequent at 1580. 
that time, I was imprudent enough to promiſe to 


comply; and after having in vain endeavoured to 
reconcile them, conducted them myſelf to the 
meadow where they fought, and each received a 
very dangerous wound. The king of Navarre, 
who loved Beauvais, was extremely offended with 
me for the part I had acted in this affair. He or- 
dered me to be ſent for, and told me in a rage, 
that I inſulted the authority of the ſovereign, even 
in his own court, and that, were ſtrict juſtice to be 
done on me, I ſhould loſe my head. Inſtead of 
repairing my faulr by an ingenuous confeſſion of it, 
I added avother ſtill greater: Piqued@this princes 
threatning, I anſwered haughtily, That I was nei- 
ther his ſubject nor his vaſſal; and threatened him, 
in my turn, with quitting his ſervice. The king 
diſcovered no other reſentment for this inſolence, 
than a contemptuous ſilence, I went out of his 
preſence, with an intention to- leave this good 
prince, and perhaps for ever, had not the princeſſes 
undertaken to make my peace with the king, wha 
liſtening only to the dictates of his friendſhip for 
me, contented himſelf with puniſhing me no other- 
wiſe for my fault, than by treating me, during 
ſome time, with great coldneſs : at length, when 
he was convinced of the ſincerity of my repentance, 
he reſumed his former ſentiments. This inſtance 
of his goodneſs made me know in what manner ſo 
worthy a prince ought to be ferved. I attached 
myſelf to him more ſtrongly than before, refolving, 
from that moment, never to have any other maſter: 
but I ſaw myſelf removed from him for ſometime, 
by an imprudent promiſe which I kad made to the 
duke of Ale nęon. 
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HE queen- mother, whoſe fertile imagina- 
tion was ever producing ſchemes for the 
grandeur of her houſe “, and ſtill more 

employed for her own particular deſigns, having 
no longer any hope of marrying her youngeſt fon 
to the queen of England, turned all her views up- 
on Flanders, of which ſhe undertook to make him 
ſovereign. She had at firſt made ſeveral ineffec- 
tual attempts upon the Dutch; who, thinking — 4 
ſhould appeaſe the reſentment of Spain + by chuſ- 
ing a maſter out of the houſe of Auſtria, decreed 


that konour to the arch-duke Matthias, notwith- 


M. de Thou, treating of this 
ſubject, ſays, book xcvi, that be- 
foie the crown of Poland was of- 
fered to the duke of Anjou, Ca- 
therine, who was reſolved to make 


him a ſovereign one way or other, 


had fent Francis de Noailles to 
Selim, then grand ſeignior, to aſk 
the kingdom of Algiers for this 
prince; Sardinia was to be added 
to it, which had been obtained 
from Spain, in exchange for the 
kingdom of Navarre, which they 
had promiſed him the poſſeſſion 


eli and 33 an <quiyaſent for the 


claim the king of Navarre had to 
this kingdom, other eſtates in 
France were to be given him. 

+ The revolt of the United 
Provinces from Spain, an account 
of which will be feen in the fol- 
towing part of theſe Memoirs, be- 
gan by an inſurrection, and a con- 
federacy formed in the year 1566, 
the defign of which was to hinder 
the eſtabliſhment of the inquiſition 
in thoſe countries. Manuſcripts 
in the king's library, marked 
9981. 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding the powerful intrigues of Catherine. The 1 580. 


archduke was a weak prince, abſolutely deſtitute WWW 


of the qualities neceſſary for a ſovereign; upon 
this occaſion eſpecially, where valour was ſo ne- 
ceſſary, he behaved in ſuch a manner, as to in- 
ſpire the nobility with the utmoſt contempt for. 
him; and by preferring the prince of Orange * 
openly to all the other lords, and declaring him 
lieutenant-general of his forces, rendered himſelf 
completely hateful to them. The Dutch, diſguſted 
with this new maſter, thought of nothing bur free- 
ing themſelves from his power, and caſt their eyes 
upon Monſieur, brother to the king of France; 
whom they conſidered as a prince capable of de - 
fending them in his own perſon, and procuring 
them the powerful protection of his country. 

He was at Coutras when the deputies from the 
United Provinces came to make him this offer: 
he accepted it joyfully, and deferred his journey to 
the Low Countries no longer than till he could 
appear there with a train ſuitable to the dignity of 
his birth. For this purpoſe, he earneſtly ſolicited 
the moſt Aiſtinguiſhed amongſt the lords and gentle- 
men of the king of Navarre's party to follow him. 
The greateſt part of the catholics attached them- 
ſelves to him, and the hopes of a ſolid and laſting 
peace, with which the queen-mother took care to 
amuſe the proteſtants, was the cauſe that many 
of thoſe alſo promiſed to attend him. 2 

Fervaques and 3 +, two of my kinſmen, 
engaged themſelves in his party; and, to prevail 
upon me to follow their example, repreſented to 
me, that after the loſs J had lately ſuffered by the 
death of my father, I ſhould take care to recover 
the ſucceſſion to the viſcount de Gand's Þ eſtate, 
who had diſinherited me on account of my religion, 


* William of Naſſau, prince of t Hugh de Melun, viſcount de 
Orange. Gand, grand-father by the mo- 


t Antony de Silly, lord of ther's fide to M. de Sully. 
Rochepot. 


and 
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1380. and endeavour to get poſſeſſion of ſeveral other 
V eftates in Flanders, to which my family was en- 


titled, and which only the protection of a new ſo- 
vereign could procure me. To theſe reaſons they 
added, in the name of Monfieur, a promiſe of 
twelve thouſand crowns, to farniſh me with an 
equipage. I yielded to their ſolicitations, and 
gave my word to go with them. Oar expedition 
was protracted a conſiderable rime, on account of 
feveral different affairs; at length all obſtacles ® 
being removed, and the Dutch repeating their in- 
treaties, Monſteur reminding us of our engage- 


ment, ſent us orders to join him. When I went 


to take leave of the king of Navatre, I had a long 
converſation with him on my departure, and the 


- occaſion of it; which I have never reflected on 


fince without rhe deepeft gratitude for that gene- 
rous affection he diſcovered for me, nor without 
admiration. of his penetrating wit, and the juſt- 
nefs of Iris conjectures. When mentioned leav- 
ing him, © Pis by this ſtroke, ſaid he, that we 
% ſhall loſe yon; all is over, you will become a 
4 Dutchman and a papift.” aſſured him that I 
would be neither; but that T ſhould have cauſe to 
reproach myſelf eternally, if by neglecting to cul- 
tivate the favour of my relations, and for the fake 


of avoiding a little trouble, I ſhould ſee-myfett 


deprived of thoſe "arge eſtates that might revert 
to me from the houfes of Bethune, Melun, and 
Horn . I added, that it was this conſideration 
alone which induced me to join Monfieur, and that 


® By the peace concluded at 
Fleix, a caſtle upon the Dordogne, 
between the king of Navarre and 


the duke of Anjou. The prote- 


ants, to whom the laſt war had 
not been very favourable, con- 
ſented to it without any difficulty. 
The duke of Anjou defired it 
with great ardour, in order to 
proſecute his deſigns upon the 
Low Countries; it was ſigned in 


the month of November. The 
articles were not made known, 
but were believed to be of little 
importance. The cities given for 
ſecurity, were to be kept by the 
calviniſts ſix years longer. 

+ Anne de. Melun, the author's 
mother, was the davghter of Hu- 
go, viſcount of Grand, and of 
Jane d' Horn. 


only 
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only for a little time, after which nothing ſhould 1580. 
be able to prevent my following my inclinations, ww 


which were to attach myſelf ſolely to him; and 
that whenever he had the ſmalleſt occaſion for my 
ſervice, I would leave Flanders at his Grit order. 
The king then entertained me with the prediftions 
that had been made him, that he ſhould one day be 
king of France ; and I, in my turn, informed him, 
that a great fortune had been foretold me. An early 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of theſe pretended prophe- 
cies had made me weak enough to give credit to 
them; but as for the king of Navarre, who was of 
opinion that religion ought to inſpire a contempe 
for thoſe evil prophets, as he called them, he had 
within his own mind an oracle more certain, which 
was a perfect knowledge of the perſon and cha- 


rafter of Monſieur, and a fagacity that opened 


almoſt futurity to him. He will deceive: me, 
“ ſaid he, if he ever fulfils the expectations that 
e are conceived of him: he has ſo little courage, 
« a heart ſo malignant and deceitful, a body fo 


ill made, ſo few graces in his converſation, ſuch 


« want of dexterity in every kind of exerciſe, 
e that I cannot perſuade myſelf he will ever per- 
„form any thing that is great.” The king of 
Navarre had leiſure to ſtudy this prince thorough- 
ly, during the time that they were kept priſoners 
together, His memory at this inſtant furniſhed 
him with an infinite number. of particulars, that 
gave him room to believe, Monſieur would infal- 
libly fail in an enterprize ſo noble and hazardous: 
as that he had undertaken. Amongſt others he. 
told me, that Monſieur flung himſelf againſt a 
pillar in running at the ring, and managed. his. 
horſe with ſo little ſkill, that he would have been 


thrown to the ground, had not his equery with, 


great haſte and ſubtilty cut the reins of his _ horſe, 
and ſpared him the ſhame of ſa aukward a fall. 


That he ſucceeded no better in dancing, hunting, 
or any other exerciſe; and far from feeling a juit 


conſciouſneſs 


1580. 
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conſciouſneſs of theſe natural defects, or of repair- 
ing them in ſome degree by an ingenuous modeſty, 
he ſecretly hated all who were more favoured by 
nature than himſelf ; particularly the king of Na. 
varre, who, on account of the preference the ladies 
gave him to Monſieur, tho* the brother of their 


king, and his having rivalled this prince in the 
favour of madam de Sauves *®, and other court- 
quarrels of the ſame nature, became the object of 


his jealouſy and hate. 


Theſe little anecdotes with which he entertained. 
me, tho* inconſiderable in themſelves, yet ceaſed 


to appear ſo, when the event fully juſtified the 
concluſions he drew from them. 
with telling me, that he plainly perceived Cathe- 
rine had formed a deſign to exterminate the pro- 
teſtant party 

fion for his faith 


ful ſervants : then embracing me, 


he wiſhed me a happier journey than our leader's 


was likely to be. I threw myſelf at his feet, and 


kiſſing his hand, proteſted that I would ever be 
ready to ſhed the laſt drop of my blood in' Jive 


y 


ſervice, I quitted his preſence, to go and pay 
reſpects to the queens; after which I took: poſt 


for Roſny. 


From hence I fent Maignan, my equery, to 
Paris to buy me ſome horſes. I have never ſince 


* —— de Beaune of Samblan- © varre meeting him, exclaimed, 
gay, married to Simon de Fizes, Heavens! what is the matter 
baron of Sauves, counſellor, and © with your eye? what accident 


furſt ſecretary of ſtate, who died * has happened to it? The duke 


A 


November the 27th, 1579. She © anſwered rudely, It is nothing, 
made this name well known by © a ſmall matter ſurprizes you, 
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He concluded . 


d that he ſhould ſoon have occa- 


her gallantries. Her ſecond huſ- 
band was the marquis of Noir- 
moutier. One night, ſays Mat- 
ce thieu the hiſtorian, when the 
© duke of Alengon was with her, 
« the king of Navarre laid a ſnare 
« for him, ſo that as he came out 
% he fell againſt ſomething in his 
« way, and hurt one of his eyes, 


* The next day the king of Na- 


The other continuing to bemoan 


« him, the duke being offended, 


« advanced, and feigning to jeſt, 
« whiſpered in his ear, Whoever 
* ſhall ſay I have got it where, 


“ you imagine, I will make him a 
ce liar, Souvray and Du Guaſt 
* hindered them from fighting.” 
Vol, I, book vii. page 30g. 


had 
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had any that equalled two which he brought me: 1580. 
One of them was a Spaniſh horſe; he was quite www 
black, except a white ſpot on his right buttoc. 

The other was a Sardinian horſe, to whom nature 

had given an inſtinctive quality of defending his 

rider; for he would roll his eyes furiouſly, and 

ſpring upon the enemy with his mouth open, never 

quitting him till he had thrown him to the earth. 

Part of the lapds belonging to Monſieur ex- 
tending to the neighbourhood of Roſny, I took 
occaſion from thence to draw ſome advantage from 
his offer, and aſked for the remainder of a wood, 
to be applied to my uſe; which was granted ; and 

it produced me the ſum of forty thouſand franks. 

With this money, in fifteen days, I fitted out my 

whole troop, which was compoſed of eighty 

gentlemen z ſome of whom followed me diſinte- 

reſtedly, and others received only two hundred 

livres at moſt. With this train I went to join 

Monſieur, who waited for us in his caſtle of La- 

Fere, in Tartenois; from whence, after ſome time 

ſpent in deer-hunting, we marched to Saint Quen- 

tin, where all his troops were aſſembled. _ 

The prince of Parma * ſurrounded Cambray 158 f. 
with his whole army, and kept it blocked up. ww. 
This afforded an occaſion for the braveſt amongſt 
us to ſignalize themſelves, and each one was de- 
ſirous of commanding the firſt party that ſhould 
be ſent to reconnoitre. This honour fell to me, 
by the diſpoſition into which Fervaques F the 
quarter-maſter general, who was my relation and 
friend, had put the army: it procured me, how- 
ever, no advantage, for I returned without aving 
taken one priſoner, the beſiegers keeping all cloſe 
behind their lines, although I paſſed near enough 
to ſuſtain ſeveral diſcharges. The viſcount Tu- 
renne ſecretly rejoiced at my diſappointment, be- 


Alexander Farneſe duke of + William de Hauterſier de Fer- 
Parma, vaques. 


Vol. I. | G cauſe 
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cauſe I had refuſed the offer he made to join me, 
it I would wait till the next day. He choſe out 
one hundred gentlemen, with whom he advanced 
towards Cambray, flattering himſelf that he ſhould 
perform no inconliderable exploit. The event did 
not anſwer his expectations; this fine troop had 
the misfortune to be defeated by fourſcore or a 
hundred men belonging to the regiment of M. de 
Roubais “, of the houſe of Melun, who ſerved in 
the enemy's army. Ten or twelve of our party: 
were made priſoners, amongſt whom were Venta- 
dour +, and the viſcount Turenne himſelf. 

Mean time Monſieur advanced, with an inten- 
tion to give battle to the enemy's general; but he 
poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly that we durſt 
not attempt to force him, and the following night 
he raiſed the blockade, and retired towards Valen- 
ciennes, without the loſs of one ſoldier, leaving 
the paſſes alſo ſo ſecurely guarded, that he was 
under no apprehenſion of being over-taken. Mon- 
ſieur now entered Cambray, and was received with 
great magnificence by the - governor, whoſe name 
was D*Inchy. Chateau Cambreſis refuſing to ſur- 
render, was taken by afſault. Monſieur, willing 
at firſt to diſcover a gentleneſs that might conci- 
liate the people's affections towards him, forbid, 
upon pain of ſevere puniſhments, any violence 
againſt the women, who are generally the miſerable 
victims of war; but fearing that theſe orders would 
not be ſufficient to reſtrain the ſoldiers brutality, 


any more than the plague with which the fort was 


Robert de Melun, Marquis of 
The viſcount Turenne's 
deſign was to throw himſelf into 
Cambray. See his Memoirs, p. 311, 
'and following. It is obſerved 
there, that he choſe rather to be 
priſoner to the prince de Ro- 
becque, general of the Spaniſh 
cavalry, than to the king of Spain: 
which was the cauſe that he was 
detained two years and ten months z 


for Spain feared, that after Ro- 
becque had received the money for 
the viſcount's ranfom, which was 
fifty-three thouſand crowns, he 
would quit its ſervice, 

+ Anne de Levis, afterwards 
duke of Ventadour, knight of the 
king's orders, governor of Limoſin, 
and lieutenant-general in Langue- 
doc, He died in 1622, 


infected, 
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inſected, he gave them the churches: for aſylums, 1581. 
and placed guards about them. A very beautiful 


young girl threw herſelf into my arms as I was 
walking in the ſtreets, and holding me faſt, con- 
jured me to guard her from ſome ſoldiers, who, 
the ſaid, had concealed themſelves as ſoon as they 
ſaw me. I endeavoured to calm her fears, and 
offered to conduct her to the next church ; but ſhe 
told me ſhe had been there, and aſked for admit- 
tance, which they refuſed, becauſe they knew ſhe 
had the plague. My blood froze in my veins at 
this declaration, and anger renewing my ſtrength, 
I thruſt this girl from my arms, who expoſed me 
to death, to fave her, when ſhe carried, in my 
opinion, her ſecurity about her; and flying away 
as faſt as I was able, expected every moment to be 
ſeized with the plague. 

| Monſieur having attacked the paſſages of Ar- 
leux, and L'Ecluſe, I took ſome priloners there, 
whom I ſent back without ranſom, as ſoon as I was 
informed that they belonged to the marquis de 
Roubais, my couſin, Roubais, who was not igno- 
rant of my juſt pretenſions to the eſtates of the viſ- 
count de Gand, which he had uſurped, received 
this generoſity very ill. By heaven, ſaid he, 
theſe civilities are very fine; but if he is taken, 
he brings his ranſom along with him.” I had 
reaſon to be apprehenſive of this misfortune, and 
it would actually have happened to me two days 
after, at the attack of a wall, if Seſſeval, by a 
very ſeaſonable charge, had not extricated me from 
the danger. 

The prince of Parma having divided his army, 
in the Low Countries, Monſieur returned to Cam- 
bray, where he was guilty of an artifice towards 
D'Inchy, very unworthy of a great prince, whoſe 
word ought always to be ſo inviolable, that no per- 
lon ſhould have a thought of ſuſpecting his inte» 
grity. He invited himſelf to dinner with this go- 
vernor, who was at an exceſſive expence to receive 

G 2 him 


158r. 
— 


ders would ſubmit to him. His deſig 


that after five or ſix fortreſſes mort were taken, 
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him in the citadel, in a manner ſuitable to his 
rank. D'Inchy invited above ſixty of us to attend 
this prince, and treated us all with equal greatneſs 
and magnificence. During the repaſt, he way 
told that Monſieur's guards preſented themſelves at 
the gates; D'Inchy thinking he ſhould fail in the 
moſt eſſential part of his reception of Monſieur, if 
he ſent them back, gave orders for their admit- 
tance, and every one elſe that come in that prince's 
name, who he ſaid, was ſole maſter in the caſtle. 
He ſpoke indeed prophetically, tho* he did not 
think ſo at the time; for ſo many made uſe of 
this privilege, that our party became at laſt the 
ſtrongeſt, and Monſieur's guards difarming thoſe 
of M. D'Inchy, they ſeized upon the caſtle. This 
exploit was wholly the contrivance of Monſieur, 
who relied upon that ſincerity in the governor, 
which he himſelf was not poſſeſſed of. As ſoon 
as D'Inchy was ſenſible of his misfortune, he com- 
plained vitterly of it to Monfieur, who anfwered | 
him only with an inſulting ſmile upon the accent 
of his country, which was Picardy ; and oblifing 
him to quit the caſtle, which he gave to Balagny *, 
thought he made D'Inchy ſufficient amends by 
the gift of the town and dutchy of Chateau-Thi- 
erry ; but that gentleman, who perceived the dif- 
ference between what was given him, and what he 
had been deprived of, reſigned himſelf up to deſpair, 
and ſeeking death found it ſoon after in a ſkirmiſh. 
After this Monſieur returned to France, not- 
withſtanding the intreaties of the inhabi 
Low Countries to the contrary, who 


the only important ones that remain 


to France was to make preparations for 
to England, whether he went a little 


* John de Montluc, natural of Valence; he i 
ſoa of John de Montluc, biſhop hereaſter, 


7 
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The reception he met with from queen Elizabeth“, 1582. 
and the engagement he contracted with her, having 
been mentioned by all the hiſtorians, I ſhall take 
no notice of them here, tho' I attended him in this 
voyage. From England Monſieur again returned 
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to Zealand; flattered with a thouſand agreeable 
hopes. He came to Lillo t, and afterwards to 
Antwerp. where he was crowned duke of Bra- 
bant by the prince of Orange, aſſiſted by the prince 
Dauphin , and all the nobility of the Low Coun- 
tries, Who expreſſed their joy on this occaſion, a 
thouſand different ways. This affection of the 


Dutch towards Monſieur had but a ſhort duration, 


The prince of Orange, who only was more be- 
loved by the people than him, was wounded in his 
chamber by a piſtol ſhot ||. » 1 he populace, who 
thought none but the French could be guilty of 
this action, mutinied, and would have fallen upon 
them; and Monſieur could find ſecurity no where 
but in the houſe of the wounded perſon, whither 
he fled for refuge. When the true author of this 
intended afſaflination ** was diſcovered, there was 
no ſort of excuſes or atonement which the bur- 


geſſes did not offer Monſieur for the injuſtice of 


* It is well known that the f The 18th of March 1582, 


queen of England allowed ſeveral 
of the princes of Europe to flatter 
themſelves in this manner with 
hopes of marrying her ; and whe- 
ther policy, or reaſons purely na- 
tural, was the cauſe that ſhe never 
came to any concluſion, is a queſ- 
tion not eaſy to decide. Monfieur 
went to England in the winter of 
1581, and returned to Flanders 
the ſpring following, See an ac- 
count of this voyage, and of ail 
the negpciations concerning this 
marriage at Jength, in the Me- 
moirs of Nevers, vol. I. p. 474, 


5 . 
} A fort upon the Scheld, 
Francis of Bourbon, ſon to 
the duke of Montpenſier. 


John de ſaureguy. The ball went 
quite through his jaw. The aſſaſſin 
was taken by the ſoldiers of the 
prince of Orange, who xuſhed ia 
at the noiſe, juſt as he was draw- 
ing his poignard to diſpatch him. 
Chron. Piaſicki. 

** By the papers that were 
found in his pocker, he was known 
to be a Spaniard : this it was that 
appeaſed the people, who wers 
ready to put all the French to the 
ſword, Mem. D' Aubery du Mau- 
rier. The people ran about the 
ſtreet, crying, Behold, this is the 
marriage of Paris, let us kill theſe 
murderers. Matthieu, vol. I. 
book vii. to the gnd, 
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their ſuſpicions, and the revolt they had occaſion- 


— ed; but this outrage made a deep impreſſion on 


his heart, and he reſolved within himfelf to take a 
ſignal revenge for it. The prince of Orange was 
not a man that could be eafily deceived ; he began 
from that moment to be upon his guard; for he 
perceived the reſentment with which he was fired, 
hatred he bore to proteſtants in 


As for me, I had already received perſonal 
prodfs of it, which, added to other cauſes of com- 
olaint that wee given me by Monſieur, abſolutely 
diſguſted me with his ſervice. Ar firſt I attached 
myſelf folely [to his perſon, and to pleaſe him 
ſpared neitheh labour nor expence ; I thought 
therefore that) I might ſolicit his intereſt with 
regard to my pretenſions to the eſtate of the viſ- 
count de Gand\ which reverted to me. He re- 
ceived my requeſt very coldly, put me off with 
delays, and at laſt, when I preſt him one day on 
the ſubject, he told, me very cavalierly, that he 
could not gratify two perſons at the ſame time; 
and that my couſin * the prince of Epinoy had 
obtained, without any trouble, what J had la- 
boured for with ſo much aſſiduity. There was 
ſomething in this anſwer more diſobliging. than 
the refuſal itſelf; I was ſenſibly affected with it, 
and a few days after had a convincing proof of the 
little ſhare myſelf, and the other proteſtant officers 
had in his favour, when I heard him ſay publicly, 
that he had juſt baniſhed D*Avantigny from his 
council, the laſt of the proteſtants ro whom he 
confided his ſecrets, and he was now perfectly eaſy. 
From that time | reſolved to quit this ungrateful 


prince; and while I waited for an opportunity to 
return into France, applied myſelf to gain the 
favour of the prince of Orange, in whom I found 


Robert de Melun prince of Epinoy, fon to the marquis of Riche- 
| p 5 


all 
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all thoſe qualities in which Monſieur was deficient. 1382. 


remember, a few days before the treacherous www 


attempt upon Antwerp, that I was at this prince's 
palace with Sainte Aldegonde *, and a miniſter 
named Villiers; when, ſpeaking of Monſieur and 
the catholics, by whom he was governed, he faid, 
& Theſe men have deſigns pernicious both for 
« themſelves us, in which, it is my opinion, 
« they wall 8 their account; and I intreat 
&* you, fir, added he, turning to me, not to go 
far from my lodgings.” He thought very 


juſtly ; and his diligence finiſhing what his fore- 


ſight had begun, Monſieur ſuffered the double re- 


proach of unſucceſsful trea: hery . 
Having aſſembled his army in the plain, under 


retence of reviewing it, he went out of Antwerp 


one day in February, and ordered his ſoldiers to 
enter the city again by thoſe gates that were at 
his diſpoſal, and to make themſelves maſters of it by 
force. Accordingly his men threw themſelves into 
Antwerp, as into a city taken by aſſault, crying out, 
“Kill, kill, the city is ours; mals for ever.” But 
their triumph laſted not long: the prince of Orange, 
who carefully obſerved every ſtep of Monſieur's, 
gave ſuch good orders every where, or rather cauſed 
thoſe he had long before given, to be ſo well exe- 
cuted, that Monſieur's ſoldiers were all either re- 
pulſed, cut in pieces, or forced to throw themſelves 
off the walls; for their terror was fo great, that 
thoſe who could not get to the gates, becauſe of the 
great number of carcaſes that obſtructed thęir way, 
had recourſe to that dreadful expedient, I had 
mounted my horſe two hours after noon, to go and 


* Philip Marnix, lord of Sainte monde, but failed upon Bruges, 
Aldegonde, Oſtend, Nieuport, &. De Thou, 
About that time the fame book Ixxvii. The duke of Mont- 
attempt was made by Monfieur's penfier, and the marſhal Biron en- 
orders, on the principal cities of deavoured in vain to diſſuade Mon- 
Flanders ; the plot ſucceeded upon fieur from this enterprize, Mat» 


Pyakick, Dixmude, and Dender- thieu, ibid, 
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1383. join Monſieur in the field; but before I got out 
of the city, the loud ſhouts of the aſſailants truck 


my ears, and in the fame moment I met the 
prince of Orange, who delired me and ſome other 

rench gentlemen of the reformed religion, who 
were with me, to retire to his lodgings. As 
Frenchmen we could not expect to be ſafe at that 
time in the city, and, as huguenots, we had every 
thing to fear from the French army, who had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of it. We followed his advice, 
therefore, and he returned to us as ſoon as he had 
reſtored quiet to the city. The care he took to 
pacify the Flemiſh, and prevail upon them to for- 
get a behaviour ſo inexcuſable, is a proof that he 
bore with regret, and only in his own defence, an 
action which no Frenchman diſapproved of. It 
was not his fault that the proteſtant party in Flan- 
ders was not reconciled to Monfieur ; and as for 
us, as ſoon as he knew we intended to join this 
prince, he put us into a condition to do it without 
danger. f | 

We found- ourſelves greatly perplexed iri the 
neighbourhood of Mechlin, whoſe inhabitants, by 


opening their ſluices, had formed a large marſh. 
Four or five thouſand foot, and as many horſe of 


Monſieur's army, periſhed there by cold and hun- 
ger, in a moſt rigorous ſeaſon. Monſieur, how- 
ever, ſtaid five or fix months in Flanders after this 
fatal enterprize : but his army had been ſo conſi- 


derably leſſened, and the remainder ſo broken with 


fatigue, the cities ſo well guarded, and, to com- 
pleat his misfortunes, the prince of Parma returned 
with an army ſo vaſtly ſuperior to his, that he was 
at laſt obliged to go back to France with the duke 


de Montpenſier, and the marechal de Biron, leav- 


ing nothing behind him in the Low Countries but 
the remembrance of a name juſtly deteſtable. 

A prince who has not prudence enough to con- 
ceal his hatred of perſons whoſe ſervices become 
neceſſary to him, mult be unhappy ; but this * 
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be owned, to the advantage of virtue, that it ſecures, 1583. 
by the moſt infallible means, the ſucceſs of all SW 
great enterprizes. Wiſdom, equity, diſcipline, 
order, courage, good fortune; qualities which ſuc- 
ceed each other in the order they are mentioned, 
form the chain of action in truly great men. The 
proceedings of thoſe who unjuſtly arrogate to 
themſelves that title, offer, on the contrary, no- 
thing but raſhneſs and obſtinacy, the companions 
of blind ambition. A vain confidence in their ta- 
lents, pre ſumptuous dependance on their good for- 
tune; all conſequences of flattery, which generally 
enſlaves no perſons ſo much as thoſe falſe heroes 
a themſelves born to ſubje&t the whole 
world, ' , £2 

I could not reſolve to leave Flanders without 
viewing thoſe places where my anceſtors were born; 
and having procured a paſſport from the count of 
Barlaymont *, I went to Baſſce, to viſit madam de 
Maſtin, my aunt. She received me as a nephew 
whom ſhe had diſinherited, becauſe he neither be- 
lieved in God nor his ſaints, and worſhipped the 
devil. This notion father Silveſter, a cordeher, a 
famous preacher, and this lady's director, had 

thought proper to give her of all proteſtants ; and 
ſhe took it upon his word. She carried me with 
her to ſee an abbey ſhe had founded; and as ſhe 
was ſhewing me ſome fine tombs of my anceſtors, 
which ſhe had cauſed to be erected there, took 
occaſion to ſpeak to me on the ſubject of my faith. 
If I was aſtoniſhed to hear her utter theſe extra- 
vagant whims that father Silveſter had pur into her 
head, ſhe was no lefs ſurpriſed to hear me repeat 
the creed, and all thoſe prayers which we ule in 
common with the roman catholics. With her 
reaſon, nature was alſo awakened ; her great ſim- 
plicity was the cauſe of the little tenderneſs ſhe 
had ſhewn me, - She embraced me with tears in her 


* Claude de Barlaymont, lord of Hautepenne; 


eyes, 
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1583. eyes, and promiſed me not only the certain ſuc- 
Wy> ceſſion to her eſtates, but alſo engaged to get thoſe 
of the viſcount de Gand reſtored to me. This at 
the time was her ſincere intention; but father Sil. 
veſter, no doubt, found better reaſons to prevent 
the effect of thoſe good deſigns, for none of them 

were ever executed. 09 ®?” | 
I had an carneft deſire to ſee the city of Be. 
thune, the country, and ancient inheritance of my 
anceſtors, who for a long time were in poſſeſſion 
of. very conſiderable eſtates there. The treachery 
Monſieur had uſed towards the city of Antwerp, 
rendered all the other cities of the Low Countries 
ſuſpicious ; they would not ſuffer me to enter Be- 
thune till I had ſhewn my paſſport, declared my 
name, and convinced them I came from madam 
de Maſtin; which produced an effect I little e. 
pected: I had taken the road to an inn, whoſe ſign 
was the coronet of the family of Bethune, when [ 
ſaw a platoon of foot approach, that gave me ſome 
apprehenſions. It was, however, the burgeſſes of 
the city, who, full: of reſpect for the blood of their 
ancient lords, no ſooner heard my name, than they 
reſolved to pay me all poſſible honours, and 
brought me a pteſent of wine, and other refections. 
Before I left this city, I viſited and examined with 
great exactneſs, and a ſecret pleaſure, all the pub- 
lic and private monuments which preſerved to 
poſterity the remembrance of the benefits my an- 
ceſtors had conferred on this city, and its grati- 
tude for them. 0. DI 1 
| | Having nothing more to detain me in Flanders, 
= J returned to France, and took the direct road to 
| Roſny, which I left: immediately, and went to 
Guyerne, full of joy to meet again the king of 
Navarre after. ſo long an abſence. This prince's 
reception of me was ſuch as left me no room to 
doubt that my return was very acceptable to him. 
He obliged me to relate all my adventures, and 
—_- - thoſe of Monſieur,” and when I had” finiſhed, 
Well, 
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« Well, ſaid he to me, is not this the accompliſh- 1583. 
« ment of all I predicted of this prince, in my (WW 


« converſation with you at Coutras ? but the viſ- 
« count de Turenne, whom I difſuaded as much 
« as poſſible from following him, has ſucceeded 
« much worſe than you.” | 

Monſieur's expedition into the Low Countries 
had enraged the king of Spain to ſuch a degree, 
as to make him endeavour” to gain the king of 
Navarre's friendſhip, and offer him ſupplies for re- 
newing the war with the royaliſts of France. - This 
propoſition he received at Hagemau, whither he 
went to viſit the counteſs of Guiche “; for his 
paſſion for this lady was then at its height. The 
diſtruſt Henry always entertained of Spain, and 
his natural antipathy to that court, prevented his 
giving any credit to it. I will not take upon me 
to anſwer ſor the ſincerity of the Spaniards in 
theſe offers, which were made him at different 
times by Bernardin de Mandoce, the chevalier 
Moreau, and Calderon; however, I believe there 
were ſome intervals, in which the king of Spain 
dealt faithfully with the king of Navarre . But 
be that as it will, the king of Navarre gave no 
anſwer to this propoſition, and made no other uſe 
of-it, than to convince the king and queen-mother 
of the juſtice of his deſigns. He ſent me there- 


* Diana, or Coriſande Dan- 
doins, viſcounteſs of Lovigny, &c. 
. wife, and afterwards widow, of 
Philibert Count of Grammont. In 
the obſervations upon the amours 
of Alcander the great, this lady is 
faid ro have ſent Henry IV. three 
or four and twenty thouſand Gaſ- 
cons, levied at her own expence. 
It is alſo mentioned there, that ſhe 
had a fon named Antony, whom 
that prince offered to acknow- 
ledge for his own 3 but the young 
man replied, that he choſe rather 
to be conſidered as a gentleman 
than the baſtard of a king. Jour- 


nal of ey 'the cd rain, 


page 270. , 

+ That which induced him to 
believe this, was, that to this let - 
ter of the king of Spain's, pre- 
ſented to the king of Navarre by 
the chevalier Moreau, or the com» 
mandeur Morrte, as Davilla calls 
him, book II. was added an offer 
of fifty thouſand crowns, made by 
the ſame chevalier to the viſcount 
de Chaux, on the frontier of Bearn, 
to maintain the king of Navarre's 
army; provided he would turn 
his arms againſt France, Mem, of 


the League, vol. V. 


fore 
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1582. fore to Paris, to inform them of the ſtep which 
spain had taken. | 


There was no longer any acceſs to be had to the 
king; he had retired to Vincennes, where he ſaw 
none but his favourites, and the miniſters of his 

leaſures. I expected to have been introduced to 
Finn by the queen of Navarre; for this princeſs, 
whoſe temper could not agree with that of the 
king her huſband, had * left him to return to the 
court of France: but I learnt from madam de 
Bethune, that ſhe was on no better terms with the 
queen her mother, and the king her brother. 1 
then had recourſe to madam de Sauves, who pro- 
cured me an audience of Catherine. The affair 
ſeemed to her to be important; ſhe mentioned it 
to the king, and a negotiation was begun there, 
Leven obtained from his majeſty, a credential letter 
to the king of Navarre ; but what reliance ought 
one to have on the determinations of a court, 
that, as it ſhould ſeem, never formed a good de- 
ſign that was not immediately repented of? The 

dueen- mother thought fit to make no other uſe of 
the king of Navarre's confidence, than to enter 
into a ſtricter union with Spain: which came to 

Heary's knowledge by the reproaches the king of 
Spain made him, for having betrayed his ſecret. - 
The bad reception Monſieur met with at his 
return from Flanders, was one effect of this recon- 
ciliation with Spain. This prince retired to Cha- 
teau-T hierry, oppreſſed with grief. After my de- 

putation was finiſhed, being at home, and engaged 
in no employment, curiofity led me to viſit Mon- 
leur at Chateau-Thierry. I imagined his bad for- 
tune would have made him witer; but it had only 


From that time they always when the latter received ſome very 

lived ſeparate, notwithſtanding the ſharp letters from Henry III. 

reproaches which Henry III. often *©* The king, ſaid he, in all bis 
made the king of Navarre on that “ letters, honours me greatly; for 
. occaſion, and ſome others that are *© by the firſt he calls me C, and 
mentioned by L'Etoile, One day, by the laſt the ſon of P—.”, 


| abated 
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abated his pride. He received me with a kindneſs 1383. 
that I was far from thinking diſintereſted, and 
from which I immediately concluded, he had ſome 

reat deſigns in his head. The advantageous of- 
| on made me in his name by Aurilly, who had 
procured me the honour of kiſſing his hand, con- 
vinced me I was not miſtaken; but, amidſt the great 
projects with which Monſieur was intoxicated, I 
diſcovered a melancholy and ſecret diſcontent that 
preyed upon his heart, and which nothing could 
remove. From hence proceeded that languiſhing 
diſorder, which ſome time after put an end to all 

his ambitious deſigns by death . 

At my return to Paris, I received an order from 
the king of Navarre to come to him upon ſome 
very important affairs. He was endeavouring to 
diſconcert, if poſſible, all the enterprizes of the 
league; a deſign, which this wiſe prince had al- 
ways in view. He had occaſion for a perſon on 
whoſe probity he could rely, to reſide at the court 
of France, and ſtudy all its motions; and it was 
to charge me with this commiſſion, that he had 
commanded my attendance. He communicated 
his reflexions to me, gave me all the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions, and when I took leave of him, em- 
braced me ſeveral times, ſaying, ** My friend, re- 
* member, that the firſt quality in a man of true 
„courage and worth, is to keep his word invio- 
e lably ; that which I have given to you, I will 


* Monſieur took the titles of 


given him at his baptiſm, but when 
fon of France, by the grace of 


he was confirmed, it was changed 


God, duke of Lauthier, of Bra- 
bant, Luxembourg, Guelderland, 
Alengon, Anjou, Tourain, Berry, 
Evreux, and Chateau Thierry, 
count of Flanders, of Holland, 
Zealand, Zulphen, Maine, Perche, 
Mante, Meulan, and Beaufort, 
marquis of the holy Roman em- 
pire, lord of Frieſland, and Mech- 
lin, defender of the Belgic liberty. 
Hercules was the name that was 


to Francis, | 

+ There is not any hiſtorian 
who doubrs that he died by poiſon, 
His blood ran through all his pores, 
as if every vein had been burſt. 
De Thou, book hexviii, “ This 
c happened, ſays the Memoirs of 
% Nevers, by his having lain with 
„% La— who made him ſmell a 
* poiſoned noſegay.“ Ibid. p. 163. 
Buſbeqg, Ep. 33 35. 


«« never 
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1583. * never fail in.” There was no neceſſity for rack- 
ing my invention, to furniſh me with a pretence 
for this ſecond journey to Paris. The tavour in 
which [ had left my two younger brothers“ at, 
that court, afforded me a very plauſible one. They 
had begun to create jealouſy in the favourites, for 
the king-already made them his companions in his 
parties of devotion, which was a ſtep that was 
likely to lead them to the greateſt familiarity; 
however, on my arrival, I learned that they were 
diſgraced ; the reaſon of which I did not know till 
a long time after, and it is of the number of thoſe 
things that ought to be buried in oblivion. This 
accident did not hinder me from entering upon 
my new employment at Paris, and 'the court. L 
gave the king of Navarre exact intelligence of all 
that paſſed, that he might take ſuch meaſures as 
were molt ſuitable co the ſtate of his affairs. 
Engaged in this new kind of life, which obliged 
me by the nature of the employment I had under- 
taken, to frequent the court, to mix in the politeſt 
company of the city, to ſhare in their amuſe- 
ments, their pleaſures, and even to be infected 
with their idleneſs ; and being beſides in the prime 
and ſtrength of my age, it is not ſtrange that I 
ſhould pay the accuſtomed tribute to love. I be- 
came violently enamoured of the daughter of- the 
preſident de St. Meſmin, one of the moſt beautiful 
ladies in France. 75712 | nd 
At firſt, I wholly abandoned myſelf to a paſſion, 
which, in the beginning, is ſo delightſul, that when 
I would have ſtifled it afterwards, upon reflecting 
that this alliance was not convenient for me, I 
found that conſideration too weak, when oppoſed 
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Solomon and Philip de Be- 
thune. The firſt as eldeſt, was 
called baron of Roſny, and was 
governor of Mante. The ſecond 
has formed the branch oſ the counts 
of Selles and Charoſt. By attaching 
themſelves to the perſon and party 


of the king of France, they both 
abjured the proteſtant religion, in 
which they had been educated. 

+ Thoſe who are curious to 
know it, need only conſult the 
ſeventh chapter of the Conſeſſion 
of Sancy, 

to 
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to the friendſhip this whole family expreſſed for 138 3. 
me, the eſteem of a father truly reſpectable, and 


the charms of a miſtreſs worthy, my tendereſt af- 
fection. My own endeavours; alone would not 
have been ſufficient to have broken this chain. 
La Fond *, to divert the courſe of my thoughts, 
propoſed to me to viſit Mademoiſelle de Courte- 
nay +, whom he. earneſtly wiſhed I would make 
my addreſſes to, as a perſon who, in all reſpects, 
was much more ſuitable. to me. I ſaw her, and 
approved this choice; but Mademoiſelle de St. 
Meſmin ſoon deſtroyed all theſe wiſe reflections. 
Being one day at Nogent upon the Seine, at- 
tended by this La Fond, and ſome other perſons, I 
went to lodge at an inn, whither chance had con- 
ducted both mademoilelle de St. Meſmin, and ma» 
demoiſelle de Courtenay, which I learnt the mo- 
ment I entered the inn. This was one of the 
moſt delicate conjunctures imaginable, and I judged 
it would be impoſſible to leave the place without 
breaking for ever with that lady of the two, to 
whom I ſhould neglect to pay my firſt viſit and 
aſſiduities. In a caſe of this nature, no artifice, no 
addreſs can ſatisfy two women at the ſame time. 
Mademoiſelle de St. Meſmin's youngeſt ſiſter 
coming down ſtairs at that moment, found me 
abſorbed in reflection, like a man that was la- 
bouring to reconcile his reaſon with his love. She 
perceived it, and my confuſion affording her a fine 
opportunity to diſplay the vivacity of her wit, ſhe 
endeavoured to draw me to her {iiter's feet; when 
La Fond approaching me, whiſper'd in my ear, 
„Turn to the right, monſieur: there you will 
“find a large eſtate, a royal extraction, and equal 
e beauty, when it ſhall have attained to the age 
„of perfection.“ Thele tew words, ſo ſeaſonably 
uttered, recalled my ſcattered reaſon, and fixed my 


by La Fond was his valet de f Anne de Courtenay, youngeſt 
chambre. He is mentioned in daughter of Francis de Courtenay, 
another place, lord of Zontin. 


wavering 
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wavering purpoſe. I was convinced the advice 
La Fond gave me was good, and that the only 
difference between the beauty of mademoiſelle de 
Courtenay, and her rival, was, that the one was 
already in the poſſeſſion of charms, which a year 
or two more promiſed the other. I ſent an ex- 
cuſe for not attending mademoiſelle de St. Meſmin, 
which drew upon, me great reproaches ; but [ 
courageouſly ſuſtained the aſſault, and went imme- 
diately after to viſit mademoiſelle de Courtenay, 


bo valued this facrifice at its full price. She was 


pleaſed with the preference; and I applauded my- 
ſelf for it, when I conſidered my new miſtreſs with 
more attention, and that a few viſits more had 
given me a perfect knowledge of her character. 
My addreſſes were favourably received, and a ſhorr 
time after this adventure we were married“. 
The tenderneſs and aſſiduity due to an amiable 
bride, detained me in Roſny this whole year, amidſt 
rural employments, exerciſes, and diverſions ; ano- 
ther kind of life not leſs new to me than the for- 
mer, The country, to thoſe whoſe time has been 
divided between the court and the field, is gene- 
rally an occaſion of double expence ; but it affords 


many reſources to a man, who knows that good 


oeconomy ſupplies the place of great riches. My 
turn for fine horſes, which I had cultivated meerly 
for my pleaſure, did not make up a uſeleſs part of 
this domeſtic oeconomy. I kept jockeys in my 
ſervice, whom I ſent to buy horſes in foreign 


countries, where they were cheap, and fold them 


in Gaſcony, at the king of Navarre's court, where 
I never failed to draw large ſums for them. I re- 
member to have ſold, amongſt others, a filver 
roan- horſe to the viſcount de Chartres, for ſix hun- 
dred crowns, which coſt me but forty. The ta- 
peſtry which adorns the hall of Sully, in which are 


„Guy de Bethune, fon of ried cn2 Frances de Courtenay 
Alpin de Bethune, great grand- Bontin, 


father of M. de Roſny, had mar- 


L | delineated 
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delineared the labors of Hercules, came from 1584. 
M. de Nemours de la Garnache, who paid me 


with that for a fine Spaniſh horſe that I had fold 
to him at the rate of twelve hundred crowns. 
Towards the end of this year“, a letter from the 
king of Navarre drew me from a life ſo inactive: 
he informed me, that the time in which he had 
foreſcen that the aſſiſtance of his faithful ſervants 
would be neceſſary, was now come : that the ſtate 
and our religion were threatened with the ſevereſt 
misfortuncs, if immediate endeavours were not 
uſed to prevent them; and that he ſhould ſoon have 
a cruel war to ſuſtain. I inſtantly diſpoſed myſelf 
to attend this prince, taking with me, as well for 
his occaſions, as my own, forty eight thouſand 
francs, which 1 raiſcd by the ſale of a wood of 


high trees, that was cut down for that purpole. 


The peace continuing in force 
till the following year, the Me- 
moirs of this and the preceding 
contain little concerning the king 
of Navarre, Le Grain relates the 
adventure that happened to him 
with captain Michau, who pre- 
tended to have quitted the ſervice 
of Spain for that of this prince, in 
order to find ſome opportunity of 
murdering him treacherouſly. 
“One day, ſays he, when the 
« Fing of Navarre was hunting in 
„the foreſts of Aillas, he per- 
«* ceived Michau juſt behind him, 
well mounted, with a couple of 
% piſtols cocxed and primed. The 
* king was alone and unattended, 
* it being cuſtomary for hunters 
* to ſeparate z and ſeeing him ap- 
* proach, ** Captain Michau, ſaid 
* he to him, with a bold and de- 
* termined air, diſmount ; I have 
*a mind to make trial of your 
* horſe, that I may know if it be 
as good a one as you ſay it is.“ 
: ihe captain obeyed, and diſ- 
Y mounting, the king got upon 
2 his horſe, and taking the piſtols, 

Do you deſign to ſhoot me with 


Vol. I. 


« one of theſe? ſaid he: I am 
* told, you intend to kill me, but 
« in the mean rime I can kill you 
« if I pleaſe,” Saying this, he 
« diſcharged the two piſtols in the 
« air, and commanded the captain 
to follow him. Michau, having 
« good reaſons to defire to be ex- 
„ cuſed, tock leave of him two 
« days after, and never after ap- 
«« peared.” Decade of Henry the 
great, book viii, Buſbeq, who 
at that time refided at Paris, in 
the quality of ambaſſador from the 
emperor Rodolphus II. aſſures us 
alſo, in his Letters, that a deſerter, 
whom he does not name, admint- 
ſtred poiſon to the king of Na- 
varre ; but that this prince, eithet᷑ 
by the ſtrength of his conſtitutiong 
or the weakneſs of the poiſon, felt 
no bad effects from it: and adds, 
that this ſame man having at- 
tempted aſterwards to ſhoot him 
with a piſtol, and failed, was 
taken and put to the torture; and 
that it was known, by the beha« 
viour of Henry III. upon this oc- 
cafion, that he had nq,part in the 


deſigned aflaſfinarion, Epiſtle 46. 
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1585, In effect, the bold enterpriſes ol the league 
◻◻I broke out this year. One cannot reflect without 
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Þ The firſt ſtep which diſcover- 
ed the deſigns of the league, was 
an aſſociation of princes, prelates, 
and gentlemen ef Picardy, who 
met at Peronne, to avoid obeying 
the edit of ſixty-three articles, 
given in the year 1576, in favour 
of the proteſtants. The manifeſto 
that was there drawn vp, ſerved 
for a model to all the other pro- 
vinces, and even to the fates of 
Blois, which wers ſummoned about 
the end of that year, and whoſe 
icſolutions obliged Henry III. to 
declare himſelf the head of the ca- 
tholics againſt the huguenors, that 
he might not leave this title to be 
aſſumed by the duke of Guiſe. At 
firſt, they talked only of maintain- 
ing the catholic religion alone in 
the kingdom, but at length a de- 


date concerning the ſucceſſion to 


te crown was introduced, in which 
they bought the pope and king of 
Spain. See the form of theſe aſſo- 
ciations in the MS. volume marked 
8826, in the king's library, p. 160, 
The conſpiracy of the mobility of 
Normandy, with the oath to pre- 
ſerve the catholic religion in France, 
and the crown to the houſe of Va- 
Jois, ſee in vol. 8832. p. 5. All 
this volume is likewiſe filled with 
Memoirs relating to the league, and 
the firſt ſtates of Bois. See alſo 
the treaty: the league made with the 
king of Spain.at the caſtle of Foin- 
ville, and figned by the reſpeQive 
parties, with many other pieces on 
the ſame ſubject, vol. 8866. All, 
or part of theſe pieces, with very 
cyrious circumſtances relating to 
the ſame ſubject, may be found 
in different authors, ſuch as the 
Memoirs of Nevers, vol. 1. Me- 
moirs of the league, vol. I. Me- 
moirs of ſtate by Villeroy, vol. It. 
De Thou, book Ixia. and bcxxi, 
D Aubigne, vol. II. book iii. ch. 3. 


Matthieu, vol. I. book vii. and 


vai Le Novennairede Cayet, vol. I, 
at the beginning; and many others. 
Many perſons believe the origine 


of the league to be much more an. 
cient, and that it took its riſe in 
the council of Trent, through the 
endeavours of the cardinal of Lyr. 
rain, the uncle; during which 
Francis. duke of Guiſe on his fide 
formed the plan of it in France; 
but the death of the latter ſuſpend. 
ed the effect. Tis pretended alſo, 
that Don Joha of Auſtria paſſing 
through France, in his way to 
Flanders, concerted the ſcheme 
with the duke of Guiſe. The col- 
lege of Forteret has paſſed for the 
cradle of the league, Tis ſaid 
that an advocate, named David, 
carried the Memoirs to Rome; 
and that theſe Memoirs, which may 
ke read in the firſt volume of the 
Memoirs of the league, being in- 


tercepted by the 'huguenots, gave 


them the firſt certainty of it. Some 
perſons have doubted whether this 
advocate, who died in his journey 
to Rome, or, as others ſay, in his 
return from thence, did not treat 
with the pope by his own motion, 
and agreeably to his own opinion: 
which is not leſs probable. As for 
Henry III. he certainly deſerves all 
the reproaches which the duke of 
Sully here caſts upon him. He had 
undeniable proofs of his enemies 
defigns upon the royal authority; 
to whom, when he broke the edit 
of pacification in 1577, he faid 
aloud theſe words, © I am much 
« afraid, that by our endeavours to 
„ ſuppreſs calviniſm, we ſhall bring 
% the maſs into danger. We are 
aſſured, that all the ſecrets of the 
league were diſcovered by a gentle- 
man named La Rochette, to whom 
they were entruſted, and who ſuſ- 
fered himſelf to be taken on pur- 
poſe, that he might reveal them 
without danger. In a word, tis 
alſo certain, that the Duke of Guiſe 
began to raiſe the ſtandard of his 
party in the year 158 5, when he 
was ſtill ſo weak, that he could 
not depend upon mote than four 
thouſand foot and a thouſand Horſe, 


horror, 
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horror, that in leſs than four years, ten royal ar- 
mies fell upon the king of Navarre, when the 
danger that equally threatened the two kings was 
turned againſt him alone, through the weakneſs of 
Henry III. who allowed his own enemies to give 
laws to him, and conducted himſelf the hand that 
ſought to overthrow his authority. | 

Henry III. perceiving the league would publicly 
raiſe the ſtandard of revolt, waked a little from the 
lethargy into which he had been plunged, and 
thought proper to ſend the duke de Joyeuſe * into 
Normandy, to oppoſe the duke d'Elbeeuf +, who 
kept an army there, which the league made uſe of 
to extort the famous edict of July I, wherein all the 
huguenots were ordered, either to go to mals, or to 
leave the kingdom in ſix months. 

Joyeuſe, who had my two brothers in his army, 
paſſed by Roſay, and prevailed upon me, without 
much difficulty, to go with him: by attacking the 
league, the friends of the king of Navarre entered 
into his true intereſts, I gave him the beſt reception 
in my power, but nothing charmed him. ſo much 


as the beauty of my horſes. 


Lavardin likewiſe took his way through Roſny, 
but went to lodge at the extremity of the town. 
Chicot d, who would always give free ſcope to his 


Beauvais Nangis alſo (and he re- 
lates it himſelf in his Memoirs) 
aſked him one day what he intend- 
ed to do if the king ſhould come to 
attack him: I will retire im- 
« mediately to Germany, replied 
de the duke, and there wait for a 
more favourable opportunity.“ 

* Anne duke of Joyeuſe, the 
eldeſt of ſeven ſons of William of 
Joyeuſe. | 

t Claud of Lorrain. 

1 This was the treaty of Ne- 
mours, the triumph of the league, 
and the diſgrace of Henry III. 
Henry IV. told the marquis de la 
Force, in the preſence of Matthieu, 
who relates it in his eighth book, 
that the moment he was informed 
of this ſhameful weakneſs of the 


king of France, his muſtaches turn- 
ed ſuddenly white on that fide of 
his face, which he ſupported with 
his hand, Sixtus the fifth appear- 
ed aſhamed himſelf; and by the 
ſame bull of September the 5th, 
1585, wherein he excommunicated 
all that affiſted the huguenots, he 
ukewiſe excommunicated thoſe 
who undertook any thing again 
the king and kingdom, He fore- 
ſaw at that time all the miſeries 
that would befall France. Ses 
theſe articles of Nemours, and the 
proceedings of the league in France 
and Rome, vol, I. of the Memoirs 
of Nevers, p. 661, and following. 

$ Chicot was a Gaſcon, brave, 
rich, and a buffoon, At the fiege 
of Rouen, he wounded Henry of 


H 2 humour, 
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1535. humour, refolved to divert himſelf at Lavardin's 


expence, whom be called a madman; and ſending: 


for him one day, told him with a myſterious air, 
that that devil of a huguenot (meaning me) cer- 
tainly intended to keep the deaf man (a nickname 
he gave likewiſe to the duke of Joyeuſe) priſoner. 
Lavardin, without reflecting that his attempt would 
be uſeleſs, tho' it had not been ridiculous, armed 
himfelf immediately, with all his domeſtics, and 
came with them in bravado before my door ; where 
he was obliged to bear the railleries of the whole 
company, who did not fpare him. . 
What I am now going to fay, will hardly appear 
credible. We ſet out together, and had ſcarcely 
reached Verneuil, when the duke of Joyeuſe re- 
ceived a packet from court, which informed him, 
that the king had concluded a peace with the league, 
and that it was his majeſty's intention, that the 
army, which two days ago was to fupport him 
againſt the league *, ſhould be led againſt the king 


Lorrain, count of Chaligny, in the 
thigh; and taking him priſoner, 
preſented him to Henry IV. ſaying, 
Here, keep what I give thee.“ 
The count, enraged at being taken 
by a fool, gave him a blow on the 
head with the hilt of his ſword, 
which killed him. He uſed to ſay 
whatever he pleafed to the king, 
without giving him any offence, 
When the duke of Parma came to 
France, Chicot ſaid to the king, 
before all the courtiers, © My 
« friend, I ſee very well that al 
« you do will ſignify nothing, un- 
« leſs yen either turn catholic or 
pretend you are one. An- 
other time he ſaid to him, I am 
44 convinced that to be peaceab'y 
© King of France, you would give 
* both papifts and huguenots to 
4 Luciſer's clerks : ſo true it is, 
A that you kings have no religion 
* hut in appearance.” © [ am 
"© not ſurprized, ſaid he, another 
«c time to his majeſty, that ſo many 
c perſons deſire to be kings: it is 
& a good trade, and by working 


at it only an hour in a day, one 
may make fufficient proviſion 
« for the reſt of the week, with- 
© qut being obliged to one's neigh- 
* bours ; but for God's ſake, my 
friend, take care and keep ovt 
* of the hands of the leaguers, 
« for if you ſhould fall into ſome 
of them, they would hang you 
«* up like a hog's gut, and write 
«© upon your gibbet, At the crown 
* of France and Navarre, are good 
« lodgings to be lett.“ Memoirs 
for the hiſtory of France, vol. II. 
p. 72. 

* The king was obliged to it at 
Chalons by the kaguers, who were 
aſſembled there, He ſecretly ex- 
cuſed himſelf to the king of Na- 
varre, upon the neceſſity he was 
diiven to. This prince and the 
queen his mother ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be unſeafonably intimi- 
dated by the threats of the league, 
whoſe forces were exaggerated, 
although ic would not have been 
dim̃cult to have deſtroyed them in 
the beginning. The council "_ 
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of Navarre. Joyeuſe, in relating this to me, 1585. 
added. Well! Monſieur le Baron de Roſny, wWoyY 
« this ftroke will give me a cheap bargain of your 
« fine horſes, for the war is declared againſt the 
« proteſtants : but I perſuade myſelf, continued 
« he, that you will not be ſo ſimple as to join the 
« king of Navarre, and by embarking in a cauſe 
« that will infallibly be ruined, loſe your fine 
« eſtate of Roſny.” | 

The duke might have ſpoken much longer with- 
out interruption ; for although I was ſufficiently 
acquainted with the court, ſo that nothing from 
that quarter could ſurprize me, yet I could not 
reflect, without aſtoniſhment, upon thoſe difficul- 
ties through which fortune ſeemed to take a plea- 
ſure in leading the king of Navarre, before ſhe 
conducted him to that greatneſs which was deſtined 
for him; for I was always perſuaded of this in my 
own mind, and the predictions of La Broſſe were 
continually preſent to me. My anſwer, therefore, 
to Joyeuſe, turned wholly upon theſe preſages ; 
afrer which I quitted him abruptly. This ſtep 
might appear a little extravagant to him; and I 
have been informed, that he ſaid to thoſe about 
him, „There goes a conſummate fool; but he 
will be finely deluded by his ſorccrer.” 

I returned to my houſe, from whence I ſet out 
again immediately, after taking ſome new meaſures 
conformable to the ſudden change which had fo 
lately happened. I went directly to Gujenne, 
where the king of Navarre was, and ſtaid with 
him four or five months, during which he was em- 
ployed in making preparations againſt the ſtorm 
that was burſting upon him. He carried me with 
him to Montauban, where he held ſeveral confe- 
reaces with the proteſtants upon the part it was ne- 


an opportunity of uniting the Low them to the king, provided he 
Countries to the crown, by ſending would march with his troops on 
back the deputies from thoſe pro- that fide, Thus were two great 
vinces, without an anſwer, who errors committed at one time. De 
tame to offer the ſovereignty of Thou, book Ixxxi. 


„ ceſſary 
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1:35. ceſſary they ſhould take in this conjuncture. Un- 
ww happily for them, upon this occalion, when all 


was at ſtake, they did not underſtand their true 
intereſt ſufficiently, at leaſt ſo as to oblige them to 
a perfect union amongſt themſelves, and a faithful 
concurrence in the ſame deſigns. From that time, 
ſome of the principal leaders thought more of their 
own advancement than the king's, without con- 
ſidering that their fortunes were ſo cloſely con- 
need with his, that if he failed, it would be im- 
poſſible for them to ſucceed. Each was for building 
a fortune for himſelf, independent of the general 
lan. 

This diſunion of minds ſhewed itſelf more ap. 

arently in a private conference held at St. Paul de 
— nl where audience was given to a doctor of 
divinity, named Butrick, ſent thither by the elector 
Palatine. Ir was there that. the viſcount de Tu- 
renne gave the firſt indications of that turbulent, 
falſe, and ambitious ſpirit, which formed his cha- 
racter. He had, in concert with this Butrick, pro- 
jected a new ſyſtem ® of government, into which 
they had drawn Meſſieurs de Conſtans, D*' Aubigne, 
de St. Germain-Beaupre, de St. Germain de Clan, 
de Brezolles, and others. They wanted to form 
the Calviniſt part of France into a kind of repub- 
lican (tate, under the protection of the elector Pa- 
latine; and five or fix lieutenants in his name were 
to be ſent into the different provinces. 

If we examine this project, it will eaſily appear, 
that the king of Navarre was but little obliged to 
theſe gentlemen, face, by this plan, they blended 
the princes of the blood with the officers of the 
proteſtant party, and reduced them all to the qua- 


® The hiſtorian who gives us capable of filling that poſt. This 
tHe life of the duke of Bouillon, is all that can be ſaid of him, to 
does not deny that theſe were the ſoften thoſe terms, rather roo ſe- 
views of this calviniſt nobleman, vere, which monſieur de Sully fre- 
He was a very able politician, ex- quently makes uſe of in theſe Me- 
tremely ambitious, paſſionately de- moirs, when he ſpeaks of the duke 
firous of the quality of leader of of Bcuillon. , 
the calviniſts of France, and very ; 


lity 
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lity of li utenants under a petty foreign prince. 


This was not the only time that the king of Na. 


varre found ſecret enemies in his councils, amongſt 
his dependants, and, in appearance, moſt faithful 
ſervants, and even amongſt his own friends and 
relations. 

From men all things may be expected; they, 
are not to be kept firm to their duty, integrity, 
and the laws of ſociety, by fidelity and virtue, but 
by their hopes, and wiſhes. But how could theſe 
conſummate politicians undertake to mention 
unity and conduct in their pretended republic ? 
they, who were for giving it ſo many heads, each 
independent of the other, and all under little ſub- 
jection to a protector too weak to make himſelf be 
obeyed. It was perceived immediately, that their 
deügn was to make themſelves ſo many ſovereigns 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, not toreſeeing that by 
that means they would only deliver up each other 
to the diſcretion of Spain, and the league, who 
would eaſily deſtroy them, by attacking them ſe- 
parately. 

Although theſe cabals of the principal officers 
in the proteſtant party with a foreigner, were car- 
ried on privately enough, yet happily they did not 
hinder the better party from prevailing in the aſſem- 
bly. The duke of Montmorency * was of opinion, 
that in the preſent danger we ſhould be all united, 
and keep ourſelves effectually upon the defenſive. 
inſiſted, in all the councils, upon the neceſſity of 
acknowledging the authority of one only head, and 
of not weakening our power by dividing it. As 
we came out from one of theſe councils, the king 
of Navarre drawing me aſide ſaid to me, Mon- 
ſieur le Baron de Roſny, it is not enough to 
„ ſpeak well, we muſt act till better: are you 
* not reſolved that we ſhall die together ? it is no 
longer time to be frugal; all men of honour, 
* and who have their religion at heart, muſt ven» 


This is Henry, marechal Damville, afterwards duke of Montmorency, 
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1585. ture one half of their eſtates to ſave the other. 
www © am perſuaded, that you will be amongſt the 


« firſt to aſſiſt me, and I promiſe you, if I ſuc. 
„ ceed, you ſhall partake of my good fortune.” 
« No, no, fir, replied I, we will not die, but we 
« will live together, and make our enemies ſhorter 
© by their heads. I have til] a wood that will 
produce me a hundred thouſand franks, and «| 
c ſhall be employed on this occaſion ; ou ſhall 
« give me more when you are rich, which will 
«* certainly happen: 1 had a preceptor who was 
© poſſeſſed by a devil, and he foretold it me.” 
The king of Navarre could not help ſmiling at this 
ſally, and embracing me cloſely, + Well. my 
« friend, ſaid he to me, return to your houſe, be 
« diligent, and come to me ſoon again, with as 
% many of your friends as you can bring with you, 
„% and do not forget your wood of high trees.” 
He afterwards communicated to me the deſign he 


had to draw the war to Paris, or at leaſt to the 
Loire; which was, in effect, the only means of 


ſucceeding. He told me alſo, that he carried on 
a private correſpondence in Angers, but that he 
feared the prince of Conde would by his precipi- 
tation obſtruct his defigns there, more than the 
catholics : the event will ſhew if he judged rightly. 
He promiſed to inform me of all that paſſed, and 
took leave of me, with a thouſand teſtimonies of 
friendſhip, which I ſhall never forget. 

I arrived at Bergerac, almoſt in the fame mo- 
ment that the cardinal de Lenoncourt *. M. de 
Sillery, and M. de Poigny came thither alſo, being 
deputed by the court to the king of Navarre, to 
repreſent to him, for the laſt time, the neceſſity he 
was under of ſubmitting to the king's pleaſure, and 
of changing his religion 7. Poigny came to me 


philip de Lenoncourt, cardinal nes, lord of Poigny, 
and archbiſhop of Rheims, Nicolas + In the Memoirs of the life of 
Brulart, marquis of Sillery, after- J. A, de Thou, book iii. there is 2 
wares chancellor, John D* Angen- converſation which Michael de 
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the next day, diſcloſing to me the purport of his 158 4 
commiſſion, and aſked me what I thought would WW 


be the event of his journey. I aſſured him that he 
was giving himſelf an uſeleſs trouble ; and that on 
an occaſion when religion, the ſtate, and the royal 
authority were in ſo great danger, it would not be 
words only that could prevail upon the king of 
Navarre. He ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, ſighed 
at my anſwer, and inſtead of replying, © 1 believe, 
« ſaid he to me, it will be a difficult thing to pro- 
« cure a maſs in this city.” I conducted him to 
the chapel myſeif with the other deputies, being 
deſirous to perſuade them by this liberty that was 
allowed to catholics, in a city wherein the pro- 
teſtants were maſters, that we were not the real 
enemies of the king. 

What I had foretold the deputies of the event of 
their commiſſion, exactly happened. As for me, 
continued my journey to Paris, where, on my ar- 
rival, I found nothing was talked of but the de- 
Montagne had with this prefident, *©*© themſelves ſecure, while the 
that the reader may not be diſ- “ king of Navarre lived; and the 
pleaſed to ſee here. As they © king of Navarre, on his fide, 
« were diſcourſing, ſays the au- was perſuaded, that he ſhould 
* thor, upon the cauſes of the © draw no advantage from his 
* preſent trqubles, Montagne told right of ſucseſſion to the crown, 
© the preſident, that he had been © during the duke's life, As for 


* a mediator between the king of “ religion, added he, which they 
« Navarre, and the duke of Guiſe, both make ſuch a noiſe about, 
** when theſe princes were at the © it is a good pretence to procure 
* court; and that the latter by © adherents, but neither of them 
nis cares, his ſervices, and aſſi- © is much affected by it. The 
« duities, made advances to gain © fear of being abandoned by the 
* the king of Navarre's friend- © preteſtants, is the ſole cauſe 
* ſhip; but finding that he made * that prevents the king of Na- 


« a jeſt of him, and that after all “ varre from embracing the reli- 


* his endeavours he was till an © gion of his anceſtors, nor would 
implacable enemy, he had re- © the duke recede from the con- 
* courſe to war as the laſt reſource * feffion of Augſburg, if his uncle 
* to defend the honour of his fa- “ Charles, cardinal of Lorrain, 
* mily ; that the enmity which © had convinced him, that he 
* raged in the minds of theſe two * might follow it without preju- 
* perſons, was the cauſe of a *© dice to his intereſt, Theſe, he 


% war, which was at preſent ſo © ſaid, were the ſentiments he 


far kindled, that only the death *© diſcovered in theſe princes, when 
* of one of them could extinguiſh © he was employed in their af- 
"it; that neither be duke, or * fais. 
« any of his family, beleyed ld 
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1585. fizn of ruining the king of Navarre entirely, and 
Wy extirpating the huguenots. Every thing there was 
conducted according to the inclination of the league, 
which, ſince the ſhameful ſtep the king had taken, 
ruled deſpotically, and all the worthy Frenchmen 
that remained, were under a neceſſity of lamenting 
in private the misfortunes which the king's weak- 
neſs had drawn upon the kingdom, It was to 
theſe that I addreſſed myſelf, and I had ſome con- 
ference with Meſſ. de Rambouillet, de Montbazon * 
the elder, d'Aumont, de la Rocheguion, des Ar- 
pentis, and ſome others, They all aſſured me, 
that when once the king of Navarre ſhould ap- 
pear in the neighbourhood of the Loire, he ſhould 
ſoon ſee a conſiderable number of true Frenchmen 
in his train. I confirmed them as much as I was 
able in theſe good reſolutions F, and after I had 
bought ſome horſes at Paris, I made haſte to pro- 

cure thoſe ſums I had promiſed the king. 

[ learat by public report, what had happened at 
Angers: but, in order to give a diſtinct account 
of it, it is neceſſary to take the ſtory a little higher. 
Briſſac 4, who was governor of the caſtle ot this 
city, placed a lieutenant there in his abſence, called 
captain Grec, with twenty ſoldiers on whoſe fidelity 
he had an entire reliance. Two of theſe ſoldiers, 
having formerly been of the reformed religion, 
ſuffered themſelves to be gained by the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, and waited only 
for a favourable opportunity to deliver up the caſtle 
to them, which would neceſfarily be followed by 
the ſurrender of the city. When it was known 
at Angers, that Henry III. had joined with the 
king of Navarre againſt the league, a third party 


* Nicholas D'Angennes, mar- 
quis of Rambouillet, Lewis de 
Rohan, created duke of Montba- 
zon, in the year 1588, John 
D*'Aumont, marechal of France. 
— de Silly, count of Recheguion, 
Lewis du Bois, lord of Arpentis, 


maſter of the king's wardrobe, go- 
vernor of Touraine, 

+ Monſieur de Roſny's nego- 
tiation with Henry III. is men- 
tioned by De Thou, book Ixxxii. 

t Charles de Coſſy, count de 


Briffac, 
was 
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was formed, headed by Du Hallot *, who likewiſe 1585. 
endeavoured to gain Rochemorte and Freſne, fo . 


were the two ſoldiers named. Matters did not 
long continue in this ſtate ; the two ſoldiers, preſs'd 
by the prince of Conde, ſurprized captain Grec, 
and killed him, together with ſome of his men: 
after yhich they ſeized upon the caſtle. Du Hal- 
lot, who knew not of the change that had ſo lately 
happened at court, gave himſelf no trouble about 
this action; on the contrary, he ſatisfied the peo- 
ple, by repreſenting to them, that the two ſoldiers 
had only acted according to the king's orders; and 
he remained in this error, till offering to enter the 
caſtle, he himſelf experienced the treachery of 
Rochemorte and Freſne, and, through his miſtake, 
ſuffered death upon the wheel . | 
Hitherto every thing ſucceeded for the king of 
Navarre, and the prince of Conde's party. But 
they ſoon experienced the inſtability of tortune. 
Rochemorte having been drawn beyond the bridge 
by the catholics, who kept the caſtle inveſted, per- 
ceiving that their deſign was to ſurprize the place, 
and make him their priſoner, endeavoured to get 
in again. In this tumult, thoſe within the caſtle 
thought of nothing but of drawing up the bridge 
immediately. Rochemort graſped the chains, 
which loſing from his hold he fell into the ditch, 
where a ſtag that was feeding diſpatched him by 
tearing him in pieces. Freſne only remained, who, 
two days after, as he was ſleeping upon a parapet 
on the wall, where he thought himſelf in ſafety, 
was killed by a carabine, ſhot from the other ſide 
of the river, at the diſtance of above 500 paces. 
After which the catholics drove out the reſt of the 
huguenots from the city and caſtle, with the ſame 
facility that they had ſeized it. Things would not 
have taken this unfavourable turn, if the king of 


* Michael Bourrouge du Hallot, + The king was ſo much afraid 
Lewis Bouchereau, de Roche morte. of the league, that he publicly 
Leen de Freſne, diſavowed Du Hallot's enterprize. 


Navarre 
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1585, Navarre had conducted the enterprize alone; for 
ie he would not have ſuffered the two conſpirators to 


begin their operation, till he was at the gates to 
ſupport them with his whole army. 

This ill-concerted ſcheme produced more miſ. 
fortunes ; the prince of Conde being engaged in 
the ſiege of Brouage, when news was brought him, 
that his party had ſurprized Angers, balanced not 
a moment whether he ſhould quit the ſiege, but 
went immediately to the aſſiſtance of his confe- 
derates at Angers; where arriving too late, he 
failed in both his deſigas. This was not all; the 
hole catholic army being idle and diſperſed, aſſem- 
bled again in the neighbourhood of Angers, which 
took away all poſſibility of regaining it, precipi- 
tated all the actions of the campaiga, and brought 
the prince of Conde himſelf, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently, into a danger, from whence he eſcaped but 
by a ſingular inſtance of good fortune. 

After this firſt act of hoſtility on the proteſtant 
ſide, I believed it would be no longer poſſible to 
keep any meaſures with the catholics, If to continue 
at Roſny, therefore, was dangerous, the country 
being overſpread with royaliſts, it was no leſs ſo 
to endeavour to make my way to the king of Na- 
varre : however, I reſolved upon this laſt expe- 
dient, being convinced, that 5 never had more 
need of my aſſiſtance than in the preſent con- 
juncture; and that the difficulty of ſending diſ- 


patches through the midſt of an enemy's army, 


was the only cauſe of my not hearing from him as 


he had promiſed. * Mefſfieurs de Moui, de Feu- 


quieres, and Morinville, to whom I imparted my 
deſign, judging it to be too hazardous, refuſed to 
accompany me z but this did not hinder me from 
ſetting out on my journey, attended only by ſix 
gentlemen, and my domeſtics, two of whom car- 
ried portmanteaus, in each of which were fix thou- 
ſand crowns. 


* Iſaac Vaudre, or Vaudray, lord of Mouy, — de Pas-Fenquieres. 


I lay 
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I lay the firſt night at Nonancourt ®, and the 1585. 
ſecond at Chateaudun . Hitherto no unfortunate WWW 


accident befel me; for although we every where 
met with great numbers of catholic ſoldiers, yet 
they all ſuppoſed I was going, like them, to join 
the body of the duke of Joyeuſe's army; with 
whom, as a ſoldier, named Mothepotain, inform- 
ed me, every thing went very well. I left Cha- 
teaudun before day, leſt I ſhould be diſcovered, 
and came to Vendome; where not being willing 
to be known by Benehart , I made Boiſbreuil, 
one of the gentlemen in my train, paſs for the 
maſter of the troop, and I mounted, like one of- 
the domeſtics, upon a horſe that carried baggage. 
He who appeared to be the chief amongſt us, was 
alked ſeveral queſtions, to which he made proper 
anſwers, and we were ſuffered to paſs. We tra- 
verſed the whole city, in order to lodge in the 
moſt diſtant part of the ſuburbs. Benchart, Who 
believed us to be catholics, as we had affured him 
we were, very obligingly ſent to adviſe us to return 
into the city, becauſe the prince of Conde's army, 
which had been repulſed before Angers, was dif- 
perſed over the country, and ſometimes made ex- 
curſions to the gates of the city, which rendered 
our ſtay in the ſuburbs very dangerous. What he 
repreſented, to us as a misfortune we ſhould have 
looked upon as a very great happineſs ; but there 


was a neceſſity for concealing it: therefore, the 


pretended maſter of the equipage, ſeeming to ap- 
prove of this advice, ordered the baggage to be 
put upon the herſes again, that we might retufn 
into the city. It belonged to me, who performed 


the part of a domeſtic, ſecretly to protract our ſtay 


till the night approached. The hurry and con- 
fuſion, occaſioned by the removal of all the people 
who lodged there, for the order was general, kept 
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our artifice unſuſpected: at length, we in reality 
made preparations for going, as well as the reſt; 
but after our horſes had been fed and refreſhed, 
and the night half over, we mounted, and, in- 
ſtead of entering the city, filed off into a bye ſtreet, 


which I had cauſed to be reconnoitred, and got in- 


to the fields on that ſide, where I ſuppoſed the 
prince of Conde's army might be. 


We had, however, reaſon to apprehend, that 


the artifice which had hitherto proved ſo ſucceſsful, 
would occaſion our ruin, through the impoſſibility 
of diſtinguiſhing readily, what. party thoſe whom 
we might happen to meet, belonged to. A miſtake 
might coſt us our lives; but there being no re- 
medy, we continued our journey, tho* with ſuffi- 


cient uneaſineſs, thinking it neceſſary not to alter 


our uſual anſwer. In effect, the firſt we met with 
was a company of light-armed horſe, commanded 
by Falandre. To the queſtion, which was, Qui 
vive, we replied, Vive le Roy; and Falandre ex- 
amining vs no further, adviſed us to join him, leſt 
we ſhould meet the prince of Conde's little army, 
which he aſſured us was not far off; adding, that 
if we doubted him, we might get further informa- 
tion from two or three companies of argoulers *, 
who were coming after. Thefe laſt words turniſhed 
us with a pretence for evading his perplexing civi- 
lity : we feigned to have reaſons for not following 
the ſame route with him, and for waiting to take 
our meaſures from the anſwer we ſhould receive 
from the argoulets. In reality, we were no lels 
apprehenſive of this other rencounter, but we pre- 
pared for it, relying ſtill upon the good fortune of 
eſcaping, by means of our diſguiſe. Accordingly, 
we did not fail to the queſtion, Qui vive, which 
was aſked us by the next company we met, to an- 
So called from the bows with firſt in uſe, they were called horſe» 
which they were at firſt armed. arquebuſiers; and it is by this 
They ſerved on foot or on horſe- name they are genetally called in 


Back, as our dragoons do at pre- theſe Memoirs, 
ſert, When the arquebuſes were 


: ſwer 
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ſwer boldly, Vive le Roy, being perſuaded that 585. 
we ſpoke to the argoulets of the royal army, whom www 
Falandre had mentioned to us. This ſuppolition, 
however, probably drew us into a very great 
danger ; for theſe argoulets having perceived the 
prince of Conde's army at a diſtance, diſperſed, 
and threw themſelves into the woods. Inſtead of 
them, therefore, theſe whom we now encountered 
were four companies belonging to the prince; 
which we ſoon comprehended by the whole troop's 
falling upon us, and aiming. their pieces, crying 
out to us to ſurrender. At that moment, I plainly 
diſtinguiſhed three officers of my acquaintance, 
whom 1t would not have been difficult in any other 
ſituation to have made myſelf known to; but I re- 
flected, that in ſuch ſort of encounters, the firſt 
word, the hrſt motion, that tend to an explanation, 
are generally underſtood as a refuſal to ſurrender, 
and followed by a diſcharge of the piece cloſe to 
the breaſt. Inſtead, therefore, of naming myſelf, 
or thoſe officers, I behaved like a man who yields 
himſelf priſoner, and marched after the reſt; till 
coming near Meſſieurs de Clermont“ and St. Gelais, 
whom | ſurprized very much by embracing, they 
ordered my equipage to be reſtored to me, and 
likewiſe the portmanteaus which contained my 
money. | 
The prince of Conde came up ſoon after theſe 
four companies : he could ſcarcely believe what he 
law, ſo bold did my enterprize appear to him. 
We lay all night in this place, after ſupping very 
temperately out of wooden diſhes; and when the 
time came which obliged us to ſeparate, the prince, 
who was fo thinly accompanied, that far from 
being able to make head againſt a royal army, he 
was not in a condition to defend himſelf againft a 
ſtrong detachment, and being likewiſe in a pro- 
vince where he was ſought for in all parts, would 
have had me to recrive him into my company, in 


® George de Clermont d Amboiſe, marquis of Gallerande. h 
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1535. the quality of a private gentleman. He was ſo v 

wy well known, that I could not yield to his requeſt, ; 
without ruining both him and myſelf. I intreated 
him, theretore, to difpenſe with my compliance; 
and making the fame excuſe to the duke de la 
Tremouille “, charged myſelf only with Meſſieurs 
de Fors, Du Pleſſis, de Verac, and d*Oradour. The 
prince of Conde remained behind, extremely per- 
plexed ; and finding it ſtill more dangerous to con- 
tinue with his twelve hundred horſe, than to march 
with a ſmall retinue, he divided them into pla- 
toons, of which the moſt conſiderable conſiſted 
only of twenty horſe, making them take bye-ways, 
and marching himſelf through eee roads, by 
a good fortune of which there are but few ex- 
amples, twelve times eſcaped the purſuits of his 
enemies. 

Nor indeed was I leſs fortunate myſelf. To the 
artifices I had already made uſe of I added another, 
which ſucceeded wonderfuily : I aſſumed the name 
of one of my brothers; and to make myſelf look 

more youthful, cut off my beard and muſtaches. 
This, however, did not diſguiſe me ſo well, but 

that through every place I paſſed, I could hear 
people about me ſay, that I perfectly reſembled 
my brother the huguenot. To avoid the queſtions 
that might be aſked me, I took the ſtyle of a 

| zealous partizan of the league, ſpread the report 
of the prince of Conde's defeat , and the rout of 
the proteſtant forces by the duke of Joyeuſe ; by 
which means I arrived ſafe at Chateau-Renaud. 
The great difficulty was how to paſs the Loire; 
yet this I accompliſhed, through the aſſiſtance of 
M. des Arpentis, who acted on this occaſion like a 
true friend. T received, likewiſe, ſome ſervices 
from M. de Montbazon. As ſoon as I arrived at 
Monthazon, he ſent me a preſent of wine and 
fruit, and treated me with ſo much kindneſs in ſe- 


* Claude duke de la Tremouilte, + In Touraine, 
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in this place, I complied with his intreaties, and © 
ſaid there three days, which was no more than ne- 
ceſſary, as our horſes began to be greatly fatigued. 
By the death of M. de Montbazon , which hap- 
pened ſoon after, I was deprived of an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing my gratitude to a man, who had 
the good of the ſtate ſo nearly at heart. 
Favoured by my new diſguiſe, I traverſed Cha- 
telleraud and Poitiers. At Ville- fagnan , meeting 
with a regiment of Swiſs that was going to join 
the marechal de Matignon's army, I reſolved to 
draw ſome advantage from this encounter. The 
Swiſs were not diſpleaſed with any thing J ſaid to 
them, becauſe I always took care to provide them 
each morning with a repaſt; and I believe T might 
have depended upon them, had I: even diſcovered 
my true name. I travelled with them four days, 
and we did not ſeparate while I could poſſibly 
avoid it, Scarce had I quitted them, when paſſ 
ing the river at St. Marſaud , I was known by 
Puiferret, who advanced with his company to the 
bank of the river. Happily for me, I had al 
ready got to the other ſide; and having this ad- 
vantage of him, I gained the houſe of $ M. de 
Neufvy. At Marton g I went down, as uſual, 
into the ſuburbs, and immediately, through a 
ſtrange foreboding, returned into the city. I was 
informed the next day, that the door of the ſtable 
in which my horſes were ſuppoſed to be, had been 
burſt open in the night by a petard; but the re- 
lexions I made upon this accident, did not pre- 
vent me from giving orders for my departure: 
when I was accoſted by a ſtranger, who ſaid to 


* He was flain at the battle t Bertrand de Melst de Fayoles of 
Arques, Neufvy 3 for Magdelaine de Melet 
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me, „ Monſieur, I do not deſire to know why 
you are; but if you are a huguenot, and leave 
© this place, you will periſh; five miles diſtan 
from hence there is an ambulh of fifty korſ, 
well armed, which I believe is deſigned again! 
you.“ I thanked this man for his kindnef, 
without ſceming diſcompoſed by what he had told 
me, and coldly anſwered, that although I was not 
a huguenot, yet to fall into an ambuſh, appeared 
to me to be always dangerous. I then returned 90 
my inn, where pretending that one of my fineſ 
horſes had hurt his foot, I ordered them to be al 
unſaddled. * 8 

That I might be aſſured whether what I had 
heard was true, 1 made one of my ſervants, named 
Perigordin, who could imitate perfectly well the 
gibberiſh of a peaſant, diſguiſe himſelf like one; 
and after inſtructing him what he was to do, ſent 
him to that part of the country, where I was told 
the ambuſh was poſted. | | 
Perigordin mecting theſe. fifty horſemen, told 
them, in anſwer to the queſtions they aſked hin 
concerning the news of the city, that my departure 
was deferred till the next day. He followed then 
to a'town, two leagues from thence, where. they 
retired extremely mortified at having miſſed thei 
blow, bur reſolved to return to the ſame place tie 
next morning: and came back to me to make ti 0 
report. I ſet out that moment, and after font 
other little adventures of the ſame kind, arrived u f. 
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the houſe of M. de Longa, and went from thence ſe 
to Bergerac, where the king of Navarre then vu . 
This prince, on whom no inſtance of kindneſs * — 


ever loſt, held me a long time embraced in is 
arms; and appeared extremely ſenſible of the du. wh 
gers to which, through my attachment to hin, 
had expoſed myſelf. He would make me acquant 
him with the leaſt particulars relating to my jou! RA 
ney, eſpecially the rencounter I had with the prin 
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of Conde, and the ſlippery condition in which I 
had left him. | 
'Tis impoſſible to deſcribe the king of Navarre's 
perplexity at this time: without troops, money, 
or aid, he ſaw three powerful armies marchin 
againſt him, Thoſe of the dukes of Matenne 2 
Joyeuſe were advancing by great journeys; and he 
had the marechal de Matignon's army actually in 
front. The forty thouſand franks I had brought 


with me, proved a very ſeaſonable ſupply to this 


prince, who could not have raiſed ſuch a ſum in 
his whole court. We marched towards Caſtillon 
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and Montſegur *, which Matignon made a ſhew 


of beſieging; but he falling ſuddenly upon Caſtets, 
we were obliged to turn to that ſide, and after a 
long and extreme cold march, for it was in the 
month of February, we arrived time enough to 
make them raiſe this ſiege. 

But when we learat that the duke of Maienne's 
army was near, then it was, that not being able to 
think of any means by which we could reſiſt the 
efforts of two armies, whoſe numbers were ſo ſu- 
perior to ours, we were thrown into the greateſt 
conſternation imaginable; we knew not which way 
to turn, nor what reſolution to take : one was of 
opinion, that the king of Navarre ſhould retire 
into the heart of Languedoc; another, that he 
ſhould go ſtill farther ; and a third adviſed him to 
paſs over to England, from whence, after he had 
ſecured ſome powerful ſuccours, he ſhould go and 
put himſelf at the head of thoſe that Germany had 
given him hopes of. All agreed upon this one 
point, that the king ought to go farther from 
Guienne, It was with grief that I ſaw this advice, 
which would leave the proteſtant party in France 
without any reſource, likely to prevail. 

The king of Navarre deſiring to know my opi- 
nion, I repreſented to him, that our affairs were 
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1386. not reduced to ſuch an extremity, as to oblige us 
3 co abandon them entirely: that it would be time 

enough to do that, after we had endeavoured once 

more to make head againſt them every where; 

which did not appear to be impoſſible, by leaving, 

for example, the viſcount de Turenne, with a 

{mall body of troops, ſuch as could be got toge- 

ther, to act upon the defenſive in Guienne; and 

while the duke of Montmorency did the fame in 
Languedoc, and Leſdiguieres in Dauphiny, the 

king ſhould reſerve the defence of Rochelle, and 

the neighbouring country, for-himſelf, till the fo- 

reign troops, that were now very ſoon expected, 
arrived, which would bring the two powers nearer 

to an equality. The king of Navarre approved 

of this advice, and declared he would follow it; 
„But, added he, the duke of Maienne is not 6 

& peeviſh a boy, but that he will permit me to 

d walk up and down a little longer in Guyenne.” 

He then gave ſome orders before he ſet out for Ro- 

chelle, and took a journey to Bearri ; which the 
preſent conjuncture rendered abſolutely neceſſary. 

He ſtaid there but eight days, and during this 
interval, the two catholic armies having joined, 

and ſeized all the paſſages by which they thought 

the king of Navarre could return to Poitou, he 

ſaw himſelf upon the point of being ſhut up in 

Nerac. In this extremity the king reſolving to at- WM tt 

tempt all things, rather than not ſecure himſ-lt 2 bj 

paſſage *; he left Nerac, followed by two hun- »: 

4 dred horſe, and took the road towards Caſtel-ge- WW th 

loux T. When he was got half way thither, be p: 

ſeparated his whole troop, and keeping only twenty ca 

— us that were beſt mounted, 8 a like number WW ha 

of his guards, appointed Sainte-foy Þ for a place WW {ci 


» See this paſſage of the king + A city of the principality of w! 
of Navarre, and all the military Albret. 
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of rendezvous for all the reſt : then, turning ſhort, 1586. 
truck into a road amidft woods and heaths, with wed 


which he was well acquainted, having often hunted 
there, and arrived at Caumont ®, where he ſlept 
three hours. We paſſed the river after ſun-fer, 
and marched all night through the enemy's quar- 
ters, and even over the moats of Marmande; 
after which, taking a bye-way near Sauvetat, we 
came two hours before day to Sainte-foy, where 
all the reſt of his men, who had divided into 
{mall platoons, arrived alſo by different ways, 
without the leaſt loſs, not even of their baggage. 
The duke of Maienne, exaſperated at this diſap- 
pointment of his hopes, went\to diſcharge all his 
rage upon Montignac le Comte , where captain 
Roux, and ſerjeant More defended themſelves ſo 
courageouſly againſt his whole army, that he 
could not oblige them to ſurrender, but by grant- 
ting them the moſt honourable conditions. 

This general found leſs refiſtance in Sainte Ba- 
zeile 7. Deſpueilles, the governor of that ſmall 
place, was allied to the family of Courtenay, and had 
the reputation of a very brave man : which inſpired 
me with an inclination to ſhut myſelf up with him, 
contrary to the advice of my relations and friends 
who without doubt knew him much better than I 
did. The king of Navarre a long time denied me 
the permiſſion 1 aſked of him; at laſt, overcome 
by my importunity, he gave me thirty men, with 
whom I threw myſelf into Sainte Bazeile. I found 
the place in a very bad condition, without ram- 
parts, and the houſes all built of clay, which the 
cannon went quite through. However, it might 
have held out ſome time, but Deſpueilles being 
ſeized with fear, rejected all my advice, and was 
mad enough to put himſelf into the enemies hands, 
wao treated the city .as they pleaſed. The king 


* Another city of Guienne. - | 1 A city oſ Bazadois upon the 
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1586. of Navarre, at the firſt confuſed reports he heard 
of this action, was angry with us all; but when he 


was informed of the truth, the whole weight of 
his diſpleaſure fell upon Deſpueilles, which was 
increaſed by this cowardly governor having the 
imprudence to tell him, when he preſented him- 
ſelf before him to excuſe his conduct, that if he 
had been there himſelf, he could not have acted 
otherwiſe. The king of Navarre put him under 
an arreſt, from which, eight days after, he was re- 
leaſed at our ſolicitations. 5 

The king did not quit the field till he was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, and aſter having diſ- 
puted. the ground inch by inch. When he re- 
treated, he threw the remains of his forces into 
Monſegur “, Caſtillon, and Sainte-foy. I lent him 
ſix thouſand livres more, to fortify Mont flanquin, 
where Bethune F commanded. At laſt, fearing ſome 
fatal accident on the ſide of Rochelle, he left ſome 
troops in Guyenne, under the command of the vil- 
count de Turenne, and took the road to that city, 
by Pons, and Saint Jean d'Angely . 
There were moments in which Henry III. en- 
raged at the ſhameful part the league obliged him 
to act, wiſhed ardently to find ſome means of re- 
venging himſelf F: but willing to do this without 
danger, rejected always the thought that often pre- 
ſented itſelf to his mind, of calling in the king of 
Navarre, and uniting with him. The deputies 
from the four Swiſs catholic cantons coming to 


Paris, to treat of the ſuccours which ſome time 


before had been demanded of this republic; the 
king, who was then in one of his temporary fits 
of anger againſt the league, reſolved to make uſe 
of theſe Swiſs, which, with the troops that were 
at his own diſpoſal, and thoſe he might expect 


| he ſaid, as L Etoile relates, De i 
+ Floreſtan de Bethune. micis meis windicabo inimicos mec; 
t Cities of Saintonge. ' ſpeaking of the leaguers, and tit 
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wrote to the king of Navarre, and acquainting 
him with his new deſigns, deſired him to ſend 
a perſon in whom he could confide, to confer with 

him upon this whole affair, and particularly upon 
the uſe they were to make of the Swiſs. A blank 
paſſport was added to this letter, which the king 

of Navarre filling up with my name, obliged me 
to depart immediately. | : 
I arrived at. Saint Maur, where the court then 
. was, and went down to the houſe of Villeroy, with 
whom I dined, and ſtaid the reſt of that day, and 
a on the next he preſented me to the king. I ſhall 
never forget the fantaſtic and extravagant equipage 
and attitude in which I found this prince in his 
cabinet: he had a ſword at his fide, a Spaniſh 
hood hung dawn upon his ſhoulders, a little cap, 
ſuch as collegians wear, upon his head, and a baſ- 
ket full of little dogs hung to a ribband about his 
neck. He continued in a poſture ſo fixed, and ſo 
immoveable, that in ſpeaking to us, he neither 
moved his head, hands, or feet. He began by 
giving vent to his indignation againſt the league, 
which made me conclude he had received ſome 
new affront from it, and talked of his union with 
the king of Navarre, as a thing, the- utility of 
which he was perfectly convinced of; but ſome 
remains of fear made him always add, that he 
looked upon it as impoſſible, while the king of 
Navarre perſiſted in his reſolutions of not changing 
his religion. I took the word, and told the king 
in anſwer, that it would be in vain to propoſe ſuch 
an expedient to the king of Navarre, who by 
agreeing to it muſt act againſt his conſcience z 
which, were: he capable of doing, 'would not pro- 
duce what his majeſty hoped! from it; that the 
motive by which the league was actuated, was 
neither a regard to public good, or to religion; 
that ſo precipitate an action would deprive the 
14 king 


from the king of Navarre, would form a body of 1586. 
men capable of reducing the league to reaſon. He www 
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1586. king of Navarre of all the aſſiſtance he might 
expect from the proteſtants, without drawing one 


man from the league; but, on the contrary, ſuch 
4 weakneſs would increaſe the pride of their com. 
mon enemies. The king did not fail to anſwer 
my reaſons; but 1 ſtill perſiſted in maintaining, 
that the king of Navarre, by complying with the 
terms propoſed to him, could bring only his ſingle 
perſon to his aid, whereas by uniting with him in 
the condition he was now in, without requiring the 
ſacrifice of his religion, he would ſtrengthen the 
king's party with a body very powerful in the 
ſtate. I had a conference, to the ſame effect, with 
the queen-mother : and I perceived that the force 
of my arguments made ſome impreſhon on them 
both, at firſt, and that it was the fear of that 
change which an union with a prince of the re- 
formed religion, might produce, which only pre- 
vented them from yielding. I did not, however, 
deſpair of prevailing upon them to ſtrike this great 
blow, and by the (not only gracious but) free and 

manner, in which their majeſties treated with 
me, I had reafon to flatter myſelf I ſhould ſucceed, 
I left them in theſe favourable diſpoſitions to go 
to Paris, to confer with the Swiſs. deputies, and 
brought them to my purpoſe with very little dif- 
ficulty. It coſt me nothing, but a ſmall expenct 
in proviſtons,, eſpecially wine; for which they 
promiſed, without any limitation, a body of ten 
thouſand Swiſs ; four thouſand of which were to 
Ray in Dauphiny, and the other ſix thouſand to 
be employed in the ſervice, and at the diſcretion of 
the two kings. The king of France again aſſured 
me by Meff. de Lenoncort, de Foigny, and Bru- 
lart, that his ſentiments were not altered, and that 
he paſſionately wiſnhed for the union; which was 
not leſs. earneſtly defired by the king of Navarre : 
m the diſpatches I received from him almoſt every 
day, he exhorted me to uſe all my 5 
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ſecure its ſucceſs, and even to ſacrifice for that 


purpoſe ſome part of his intereſt. 


At my return to St. Maur, I gave the king an 


account of my journey, and aſked what uſe he 
would make of the ſix thouſand Swiſs, and to what 


place he deſigned they ſhould go. The king de- 
manded, that they ſhould be brought into the 
neighbourhood of Paris; even, if there was a 


neceſſity for it, ferve him againſt the league. 1 
foreſaw all the inconveniencies that would attend a 


project of this kind, and did nor yield to this ar- 


ticle, but by the expreſs command of the king of 
Navarre, who thought fo ſmall a matter ought not 
to retard their reconciliation. It will be ſoon ſeen 
whether this article was really of as little impor- 
tance as was imagined, and what was the conſe- 
quence of this imprudent compliance. | 
The treaty between the two kings being con- 
cluded upon the conditions that have been menti- 
oned, I reſolved to depart from court, leaving only 
Marſilliere at Paris, under colour of continuing 
the negotiation that had been begun: but he had 
only attended me to Paris, to take the firſt favou- 
rable opportunity of going to Germany, to facili- 
tate, by the aſſiſtance of Meſſieurs de Clairvant , 
and de Guitry, the departure of a body of Ger- 
man troops from thence, which the proteſtants of 
thoſe countries had promiſed the king of Navarre. 
This deſign Manſilliere executed very happily. 
As for me, I ſtaid but eight days at Roſny with 
my wife; after which I returned to the king of 
Navarre, who was extremely well ſatisfied with the 
ſucceſs of my commiſſion. It | | 
This prince could not refolve to lie idle in Ro- 
chelle, and therefore prevailed with the inhabirants 
to. furniſh- him with twelve hundred foot, two 
hundred horſe, and three cannons; theſe he gave 
to the duke de la Tremouille, for the reduction of 


® Claude Antony de Vienne, lord of Clalrvant. 
Talmont, 
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1586. Talmont *, which he could not endure to ſee in 
wy the enemies hands. I followed the duke de la 


Tremouille, with Mignonville, Fouquerolles, Bois- 
du-Lys, and ſome other officers. 

The town having no fortifications, we ſeized it 
without oppoſition, and began immediately to at- 
tack the caſtle; the walls of which were very 
ſtrong, but had no works on the outſide. Maro- 
niere, who was governor of it, although he did 
not expect to be attacked, depended upon ſome 
ſpeedy ſupplies that Malicorne + had engaged to 
bring him; which determined us to preſs the place 
vigorouſly. The paſſage by ſea from Talmoat to 
Rochelle is but fix hours: I embarked for that 
place to fetch a ſupply of powder, with which we 
were not ſufficiently provided, and to inform the 
king of Navarre, that we ſhould find it very dif- 
ficult to ſucceed with ſo ſmall a number of men. 
The king ſoon raiſed two thouſand more in the 
neighbourhood of Rochelle, and ſhipped them on 
board of three veſſels, which during three days 
were in danger of periſhing. Ar length we arrived 
at Talmont; the three veſſels caſt anchor there, 
one after another, and the beſieged learning that 
the king of Navarre conducted the attack in per- 
ſon, ſurrendered the place to him. 

It was want of money that had prevented Mali- 
corne from bringing ſupplies to the governor of 
Talmont ; the king of Navarre, therefore, being 
freed from this fear, drew off his troops, in order 
to attack Chizai 1. Fayolle, who commanded 
there, defended himſelf bravely. He made good 
uſe of a culverine, which was the only piece of 
artillery he had in the place; nor yielded till the 
laſt extremity. I took notice of a ſingular acci- 
dent that happened there : the princeſs Catherine 


having ſent the ſteward of her houſhold with a 


® A city of Lower Poitou. 1 In Upper Poitou, upon the 
+ John de Sourches, lord of Boutonne, . . 
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letter to the king her brother, a bullet of this cul- 1586. 
verine went quite through the body ot his horſe, wwe, 


aud came out at his breaſt, — the beaſt continued 
ſtanding near ten minutes after. 


Another ſhot from an arquebuſe was the cauſe 
of a much greater misfortune: a gentleman charged 
with a verbal meſſage to the king of Navarre, con- 
cerning ſome important affairs, was ſhot dead at 


the feet of this prince, having only had time to 


ſay that he came from Heidelberg, from Meſſieurs 


de Clairvant and de Guitry. This officer was ſent 


to inform the king, that the German horſe, and 


other proteſtant troops from Germany, were ready 
to enter France; and to know of him through what 
place he thought it moſt proper they ſhould march. 
Some were for their entering France, by Lorrain, 
where the league was very powerful ; others main- 
tained, that they ought to take their rout by the 
Bourbonnois, from thence by Berry and Poitou, 
and the ſide of the Loire. Meſſieurs de Montmo- 
rency and de Chatillon were for keeping them in 
Languedoc and near the Rhone. Never was ſo 
great a diverſity of opinions known, and unhap- 
pily the worſt prevailed, which was to bring them 
in through Beauce ; doubtleſs, becauſe the king of 
France was willing to have them near him, - that 


he might make uſe of them againſt the league, or 


at leaſt to keep it in awe. It is not probable that 
the king of Navarre would have conſented to this, 
but the accident that has been related was the cauſe 

that he was even ignorant of their contentions, 
This prince, by a continuance of the ſame good 
fortune, took Sanzay, and afterwards St. Maix- 
ant *; the noiſe of five or ſix cannons, which till 
that time were ſeldom made uſe of in ſieges, pro- 
duced this effect. He took advantage of his ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſeeing himſelf reinforced with two hun- 
® Other cities of Upper Poitou, 


dred 
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*1 1586. dred horſe, and five hundred foot, which were 
: brought him by the prince of Conde, and the 


v3 þ 
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count de la Rochefoucault “, whom he had juſt 
made colonel-general of his infantry, he believed 
himſelf ſtrong enough to undertake the fiege of 
Fontenay, the ſecond place for ſtrength in Poitou; 
although he was not ignorant, that in this place 
there was a brave governor, and a ſtrong gartiſon, 
The governor, whole name was La Rouſſiere, re- 
ſolved to defend not only the city, but ſuburb Des 
alſo, which was larger and more magnifi- 
cent than the city itſelf, and ſurrounded with a 
moat; to which was added ſtrong barrica- 
does, which cloſed up the entrance of this ſuburb. 
The king of Navarre ſent La Rochefoucalt, at the 
head of forty gentlemen, to attack the upper end 
of this ſuburb in a very dark night. I joined 
Meſſteurs de Dangeau , de Vaubrot, d'Avantigny, 
de Challandeau, de Feuquieres, de Braſſeuſſes, Le 
Chene, and two or three others. We poſted our- 
ſelves at one fide of the barricadoes, with our pikes 
in our hands, and our piſtols at our girdles, with 
a deſign either to throw them down, or leap over 
them. We were repulſed three times. Vaubrot, 
Avantigny, and I, in falling, drew five or fix 
hogſheads of dung upon us, from which we were 
apprehenſive we ſhould not ſoon diſengage our- 
ſelves ; but our party having at that inſtant forced 
the works, we got up by means of this effort, and 
the enemies ſecing us maſters of - the barricade, 
thought of nothing- but retreating, after having 
firft fet fire to it, to protra& our purſuir, leſt by 
following them too cloſe, we ſhould in their con- 
fuſion enter the city along with them. 
We now took up our lodgings in the fineſt 
houſes in the fubarb, where we found all things in 


Francis de la Rochefoucault, St. Bartholomew. He was killed 
prince of Marfillac, ſon of him in 1591. & 
who was ſlain zt the Maſſacre of + Lewis de Courcillon de Pan- 
f | 
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at abundance. The only inconvenience we 1586. 
ſuffered, was from the ſmall ſhot of the place,. 


which made the entrance to the king's and our 
own houſes very dangerous; and the batteries up- 
on the ramparts commanding all the avenues of 
this ſuburb, it was impoſſible to enter it vithout 
being expoſed to continual diſcharges. One day, 
when I came out of my own houſe to go to the 
king's, which was the moſt beautiful in the ſuburb, 
a ball, as I was paſſing thro* the ſtreet, cruſhed 
my head-piece, juſt as Liberge, my valet de 
chambre, came up to tie it. I cauſed a rope to 
be inſtantly faſtened acroſs the ſtreet, and by means 
of ſome cloaths that were hung over it, prevented 
the beſieged from ſeeing at leaſt thoſe that paſſed. 
Me afterwards applied ourfelves without cea(- 
ing to the trenches and undermining, The king 
of Navarre took inconceivable pains in this ſiege: 
he conducted the miners himſelf, after he had ta- 
ken all the neceſſary precautions to hinder ſupplies 
from entering without: the bridges, avenues, and 
all the roads that led to the city, were ſtrictly 
guarded, as likewiſe great part of the country. 
One night, when I was upon guard with twenty 
horſe, at the ford of a river, I heard the noiſe of 
trampling of horſes at a diſtance, which made me 
— I ſhould be attacked. This noiſe ceaſed 
for / ſome minutes, then began again with more 
violence; and came fo near, that I prepared for 
defence. I ſuffered the troop to approach within 
arms length ; but when we were juſt ready to fare, 
I perceived the occaſion of our alarm to be a 


number of horſes and mares, which had been 


wandering about this field, and came to water at 
the river. I was one of the firſt to laugh at this 
adventure; but in ſecret I was not ſorry that 1 had 
given orders to the perſon whom I pitched upon to 
go for aſſiſtance, not to ſet out till we were en- 
gaged in fight. | ' | 
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1586. At this ſiege, my principal employment was the 
conduct of the artillery. The mining was ſo far 
advanced, that we could hear the voice of the ſol- 
diers who guarded the parapets, within the lodg- 
ment of the miners. The King of Navarre was 
the firſt who perceived this; he ſpoke, and made 
himſelf known to the beſieged ; who were fo aſto- 
niſhed at hearing him name hin ſelf from the bot- 
tom of theſe ſubterraneous places, that they de- 
manded leave to capitulate. The propoſals were 
all made by this uncommon way : the articles were 
drawn up, or rather dictated by the king of Na- 
varre, whoſe word was known by the belieged to 
be ſo inviolable, that they did not require a writ- 
ing. They had no cauſe to repent of this confi- 
dence; the king'of Navarre, charmed with a pro- 
ceeding ſo noble, grarſted the garriſon military ho- 
nours, and preſerved the city from pillage, 
- A woman of the city having killed a fat hog the 
fame day that they had capitulated, hearing that 
the garriſon had ſurrendered, deviſed a pleaſant 
firatagem, to deprive the rapacious ſoldiers of their 
She made her huſband hide himſelf, and 
wrapping the dead animal in a ſheet, laid it, by 
the pep of ſome friends, in a coffin, and by her 
cries drew all her neighbours about her. The 
mournful preparations for a funeral gave them to 
underſtand the cauſe of her lamentations; the prieſts 
were deceived as well as others. One of them con- 
ducted the funeral proceſſion a-croſs the ſuburbs; 
into a church yard without the ciry, by the king 
of Navarre's permiſſion. The ceremonies over, 
and the night being come, ſome perſons poſted by 
-this woman near the grave, came to take up the 
dead animal, and carry it into the city; but they 
were perceived by ſome ſoldiers, who driving them 
from thence, diſcovered the truth, and ſeized the 
One may eaſily imagine the ſecret was not 
well kept; it was known all over the city: a you 
- to whom this woman, preſt with remorſe of con- 
ſcience, 
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ſcience,” had revealed it, publiſhed the adventure 


- 


every where. 1 ©] 

The king of Navarre leaving the lord of La- 
Boulaye * governor in this place; went to take 
the abbey of Maillezais, the ſituation of which he 
found ſo advantageous, that he reſolved to make 
it a regular fortreſs, and ordered me to draw a 
plan of it. Davailles, a relation of La-Boulaye, 
was appointed to guard it. His troops took Mau- 
leon likewiſe, and afterwards the caſtle of La- 
Garnache +; from whence Monſieur de Genevois 4 
drove his own mother. She retired to Beauvois, 
a little city upon the ſea- ſide, whither her ſon {till 
purſued: her, but falling this time into her hands, 
ſhe in her turn made him priſoner of war. 101 

I was not preſent at either of theſe ſieges; the 
melancholy news. I received from Roſny obliged 
me to go thither. During my ſtay at St. Maur, 
obtained a protection for my caſtle and eſtate of 
Roſny, together with neceſſary paſſports for going 
thither when I pleaſed. It was this liberty that 
made me eaſy with regard to my wife, at a time 
when all ſorts of outrages againſt the proteſtants 
were allowed. I learnt that this town was at that 
time almoſt wholly depopulated by the plague: 
my wife had loſt the greateſt part of her domeſtics; 
and fear having ovliged her to fly into the neigh- 
bouring foreſts, ſhe had paſſed two days and nights 
in her coach, and had afterwards taken refuge in 
the caſtle of Huet, belonging to madame de Com- 


Charles Echalard, lord of La- 
Boulaye. 

+ Other ſtrong places in the 
Lower Poitou. 

D' Aubigne explains this bet- 
ter, vol. I. b. . e. 4. The 
* lady of La-Garnache, ſays he, 
* filter to the duke of Rohan, 
held the city of La-Garnache, 


* and the caſtle of Beauvois upon 


© the ſea in neutrality, Her ſon, 
called prince of Geneyois, by his 


% mother's marriage with the duke 
« of Nemours, ſeized La-Gar- 
« nache, by means of a correſpon- 
« dence he held with the domeſ- 
ce tics, ' He made the ſame. at- 
* tempt upon Beauvois, but he 
« was taken priſoner by his mo- 
* ther, The reſult of all which 
« was, that the king of Navarre 
© intereſting himſelf in procuring 
„ his liberty, obtained it, and 
the ſame means the place. 


pagnac, 
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1586. pagnac; my aunt. Her joy, when the knew 'I was 
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o near her, gave way to her fears of the danger I 


incurred by coming amongſt perſons infected with 
the plague; and thinking to force me to return, 
ſhe 7 the gates to be ſhut upon me. She 
had too much occaſion for aſſiſtance and conſola- 
tion to be abandoned in that condition; I entered, 
notwithſtanding her reſiſtance, and ſtaid a month 
in this houſe, having only two gentlemen, and as 
many domeſtics, wich me: breathing the air of 
the-country in freedom, for the report of the plague 
kept all troubleſome viſitors from my houſe. I 
was not wholly uſeleſs to the king of Navarre all 
this time; my wood-merchant ſtillowed me twenty- 
four thouſand livres, and I preſt for the payment 
of it; The perſecution that was declared againſt 
the proteſtants,::put me entirely in their power; 
and the fear leſt this money, together with all my 
eſtates, ſhould be confiſcated for the uſe of the 
Tags; en to be contented with en thou- 
livres. 
—_ ſoon, as the. contagion ceaſed, 1 nie my 
miks back to Roſay, after having taken the ne- 
precautions to purify the houſe ; and left 
her at the report, that the duke of Joyeuſe, whoſe 
march had hitherto been ſlow, and his operations 
very inconſiderable, was advancing haſtily, to drive 
the king of Navarre from Poitou. This prince 
had juſt then been repulfed before Niort and Par- 
rr ble to keep all his 
fortreſſes __ forces ſo ſuperior to his, he cauſed 
t of them to be raſed and diſ- 
87 Ah eſerved only Fontenai, Talmont, 
Maillezais, and St. Maixant *. He afterwards re- 
treated to Rochelle, where I found —_— 
Ihe treaty of alliance between the two kin 
which was mentioned above, ſeeming to promiſe a 
mare favourable event, the reader is, no doubt, 


© All theſe places are in Poitou, 
2 | impatient 
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impatient to know the ſucceſs. All was already 1586. 
dver; in one moment the whole deſign was over 
thrown. This proceeding of the court was cer- 
tainly very uncommon, and will appear a myſtery 
abſolutely incomprehenſib'e to thoſe who know 
not what changes, a prince who delivers himſelf up 
to irreſolution, idleneſs, and timidity, is capable 
of aſſuming in affairs of ſtate: nothing is more 
dangerous than a mind thus fluctuating and unde- 
termined. In difficult ſituations, all things ought 
not to be truſted to chance, nor ought it to be 
wholly negli cted; but after having fixed on a 
particular deſign, every ſtep that leads to it, ought 
to be regulated by wiſe and cool reflections. A 
neceſſary peace cannot be too earneſtly deſired, nor 
concluded too ſoon; but in critical circumſtances 
nothing ought to be more carefully avoided, than 
keeping the people's mind in ſuſpenſe, between 
peace and war. It was not by maxims like theſe 
that Catherine's counſellors conducted themſelves ; 
if they formed any reſolution, it laſted but a mo- 
ment, never held out to the end; and ſo timorouſly 
was it made, that it afforded even but a very im- 
perfect remedy for the preſent evil. The fault of 
minds taken up in little trifling intrigues, and in 
general, of alt thoſe that have more vivacity than 
judgment, is to repreſent to themſelves things that 
are near, in ſuch a manner, as to be dazzled by 
them; and fee thoſe at a diſtance as through a 
Berk a few moments or days make up their 
uturity. 

To this fault of never being able to reſolve upon 
ny thing, the king, or rather the queen- mother, 
added another ſtill greater“ . This was the uſe of 
know not what kind of little affected diſſimu- 
lation, or to ſay better, à wretched ſtudy of 


* It has been aſſerted, that the heard to ſay, when ſhe thought the 
ntereſt of the true religion had no battle of Dreux was loſt, Well! 
Part in the politics of this queen. we muſt pray to God then in 
Vitneſs theſe words which ſhe was ©© French. 
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1586. hypocriſy and deceit, without which ſhe imagined F 
Way her politics could not ſubſiſt: the firſt of theſe F 

errors concealed from us the misfortune with which : 
we were threatened, and the laſt tied the hands of h 
thoſe who might have aſſiſted us to proven i: 
What could we expect but to be ruined by it ſooner MF , 
or later? Thus it happened to Henry III. through Wi . 
his want of reſolution to make uſe of the remedy = 
that was offered him, by joining his troops with Wl 
thoſe of the king of Navarre, by which means he 22 
might cruſh the enemies of his authority: he neg- p 
" lected to proſceute this delign, and the conſequence 0 
was, that he ſaw himſelf reduced to an extremity n. 
which might have been as fatal to the royal name ! 
as ſhametul to the memory of this prince, D 
Catherine had recourſe to her uſual artifices, and qi 
thought ſhe performed a great deal, becauſe ſhe 0. 
endured the fatigue of a long journey: ſhe went Wl 
into Poitou, and had ſeveral conferences with the Wl { 
king of Navarre “ at Coignac, Saint-Brix, and re 
Saint Maixanz. Sometimes ſhe endeavoured to of 
allure him, at other times to intimidate him with th 
the fight of the conſiderable forces that were going vo 
to pour upon him, and whoſe efforts, ſhe told him, . 
ſhe had hitherto ſuſpended. In a word, ſhe forgot Bi th: 
nothing which ſhe thought might induce him 9 bet 
change his religion. This, however, is certain, Wl th: 
that it was not without regret ſhe ſaw the league ll cri; 
in a condition to oppreſs the king of Nayarre, be· Fr 
cauſe it was not her intereſt that his ruin ſhould be N vn 
* The queen aſking him what. “one day at Saint Brix, and want 1 
he would have? he replied, lock - ing to ſhew that his horſe wu WO 
3 ing at the young ladies ſhe had © more lively than two very in- ng 

Y brought with her, “ There is no- . ones belonging to Bellievre, 1 BF | 

thing here, madam, that F would © herd of pigs behind a hedg! 

4 * have.” Perefix's hiſtory of Hen- © frighted his horſe, who thre! 
JP ry the Great. Matthieu adds, that * him upon the earth, where i ſhe 
7 Catherine preſſing him to make “ lay ſenſeleſs, bleeding at the ; 
* ſome overture, © Madam, ſaid he, © noſe and mouth. They carries | 
I « there is no overture here for me, * him like one dead to the cafll 0 
A vol. I. book viii. p. 518. This © However, two or three js * th 
7 interview was at St. Brix the 25th © after he diſappeared,” Men. th 
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of September. He was hunting of Nevers, vol. II. p. 588. 
oe accompliſt- 
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accompliſhed by that means. But what ſecurity 1586. 
did ſhe give chis prince, by the raſh and unſeaſon- = 
able meaſures ſhe wanted to engage him in? Had 1 
he not reaſon to believe, that the propoſal ſhe was 
conſtantly making him to change his religion, was, 
at the bottom, but an artful ſnare to deprive him 
of all aſſiſtance from the proteſtants, to make him 
countermand the troops that he expected from 
Germany, to draw him to court, to ruin him, 
and, after him, all his adherents? I had particular 
proots that juſtified theſe apprehenſions; for thoſe 
conferences at which I was preſent with the king, 
not affording me the means of clearing my doubts, 

| held private ones, by his orders, with the ladies 
D'Uzes, and De Sauves, who were better ac- 
quainted with Catherine's inclinations than any 
other perſons, and by whom I was loved with fo 
much tenderneſs, that they always called me their 
ſon. In order to come to the knowledge of their 
real ſentiments, I pretended to be well convinced 
of what indeed I only ſuſpected, and complained 
that the queen- mother made uſe of all her endea- 
vours to ſacrifice the king of Navarre to the league. 
Theſe two ladies confeſſed to me in confidence, 
that they believed religion ſerved Catherine only 

| for a pretence, and that affairs were in ſuch a ſtate, 
that the king of Navarre could no. otherwiſe ex- 
tricate himſelf from his difficulties, but by the 
force of his arms. They proteſted to me after- 
wards, that they ſaw with grief the bad diſpoſi- 
tions of the council towards this prince. Theſe 
words J have always believed to be ſincere, al- 
though ſpoke in a court where, next to gallantry, 
notiung was fo much cultivated as falſhood. | 
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1 Whatever were the queen-mother's * intentions, 1387. 
be returned without obtaining any thing; and wwe 
ried 0 | 

fle, : * * After a long converſation, “ who loved nothing ſo much as 

days a che queen- mother aſking him if “ peace ; he anſwered, Madam, 1 

em. the trouble ſhe had been at was ** am not the cauſe of it; it is 


" to produce no other fruit, ſhe © not 1 who hinders you from 
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| 
15875. Joyeuſe with an army took her place. The con : 
ww gutt of an army entruſted to Joyeuſe was a fecond a 
myſtery: Was it to mortify the heads of the league, F 
who had better pretenſions to this command than Ml © 
him, or to ruin them entirely, if the new general k 
had ſucceeded ?. Was it, on the contrary, the dif. 1 
covery cf his connections with the league, that in- : 
duced the king to give him a poſt, wherein he was Ml © 
aſſured this ungratetul man would periſh, or 2 k 
leaſt miſcarry? Or was it only to remove a fa , 
vourite from his preſence, who had now a rival in { 
his affections ? for it is often a mere trifle, that 
roduces effects which are always attributed to the b 
moſt ſolid cauſes : but was it not rather to enhance y 
the luftre of his favour by an employment ſo diſtin- Wl © 
guiſned? Such was the fpirit of the court, that > 
conjectures, the moſt oppoſite, were fupported by : 
equal probabilities. What ſcems, however, to de- a 
termine in favour of the laſt ſuppoſition, is, that , 
the army which Joyeuſe commanded was compoſed - 
of the beft forces in the kingdom, was filled with w 
the flower of the nobility, and plentifully provided 1 
with whatever could contribute towards rendering I 
it victorious. n \ 
The king of Navarre employed himfelf chiefy Ml * 
in putting Saint Maixant in a condition of defence; op 
he went thither with fo much haſte and precipitation, Wl © 
that ſinking under his watching and farigue, hc ve 


was obliged, in his return to Rochelle, to throv Bi 
himſelf into a waggon drawn by oxen, where he 10 
llept as in a bed. To prevent the proviſion wit ; 
which he had ſtored Saint-Maixant from being con- * 
ſumed, he ordered the two regiments of Char. ' 
bonnieres , and Des Bories, which had been y 
appointed to defend it, to be poſted at La Mor: BY | 


« ſleeping in your bed, it is you © you; peace is the greateſt eneny þ 
« that prevents me from refting © of your life.” Perefix, part i. 1 
% in mine; the trouble you give Gabriel Prevot of Charbot- th: 
« yourſelf pleaſes, and nouriſhes nieres, 100 
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Sainre-Eloi, and there to expect the enemy's-ar- 1589, 
rival. All theſe precautions could not prevent te 


reduction of this laſt place, and its caſtle, nor that 
of Saint-Maixant, Maillezais, and many others, 
any more than the defeat of ſeveral companies, 
amongſt others that belonging to Deſpueilles, which 
was beat almoſt within ſight of Rochelle. The 
cruel behaviour of the conquerors made theſe miſ- 
fortunes ſtill more affecting; all we could do in 
revenge, was to fall upon the waggons and the 
ſtragglers, during the marches of this army. 

One day, as the duke of Joyeuſe led his army 
back again from Saintes to Niort, | poſted myſelf 
with fifty horſe in the foreſt of Benon, near the 
great road, to wait for an opportunity of ſtriking 
ſome blow. A ſoldier whom I had directed to 
climb up a tree, to obſerve the order and motions 
of the enemy's army, told us, that he ſaw a de- 
tachment advancing ſome paces before the firlt bat- 
talions. Thoſe who accompanied me were for fall- 
ing upon this detachment, which they ſuppoſed it 
would not be difficult to ſubdue, before any aſſiſtance 
could come up to it. I did not reliſh this propoſal. 
remembered a maxim of the king of Navarre's, 
that to attack a party when the whole army was 
near, ſeldom ſucceeded ; and I reſtrained the ardour 
of my troop, who burned with an eager deſire to 
come to blows with them, We ſaw this detach- 
ment paſs by, and afterwards the whole army, the 
battallions of which we cou'd eaſily count. The 
laſt ranks marched ſo cloſe, that I was of opinion 
there was nothing to be done; but as we were ready 
to make our retreat, the ſentinel informed us, that 
he ſaw two ſmall ſquadrons of fifty or ſixty horſe 
each, marching at a great diſtance from each other. 
| would have ſuffered the firſt to paſs by, but it 
was impomble now to reftrain the impetuoſity of 
the ſoldiers; we fell upon rhe ficſt with ſuch fury, 
that we leſt twelve or fifteen dead upon the place, 
19s as many priſontrs, and the ref} ſaved them- 

' K 3 ſelves 
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1587, ſelves by-flight. But how greatly was I mortifie 
for not having followed my own opinion, when |] 
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found the ſecond troop was compoſed of fifty of 
the principal officers of the catholic army, with the 
duke of Joyeuſe himſelf at their head, he having 
ſtopped at Surgeres “, to refreſh himſelf with z 
collation there. When I gave the king of Navarre 
an account of this action, he told me ſmiling, that 
he perceived I was willing to ſpare the duke's ſqua- 
dron, on account of my two brothers who were 
with him. One of them having an inclination to 
ſee Rochelle, I obtained a paſſport for him, and 
conducted him every where. I went to Niort ſoon 
after, where the enemy's army lay, to agree upon 
terms of a combat that had been propoſed between 
the Albanois of captain Mercure's company, and 
a like number of Scots under the command of 
Ovuimes ; but the duke of Joyeuſe would not permit 
it to be executed. 

I found this general gloomy and diſcontented, 
and gueſſed ſo truly the cauſe of his uneaſineſs, 
that when he told me he ſhould ſoon ſet out for 
Montreſor, I replied without heſitation, that he 
could go very ealily from thence to the court. At 
theſe words he turned towards my brother, as ac- 
cuſing him of having revealed what had paſſed, 
Tho? he knew that there was nothing it, he imagin- 
ed his diſgrace was certain, ſince the report of it 
had already reached Rochelle; and it was this, | 
believe, that confirmed him in his reſolution to go 
and deſtroy, by his preſence, the cabals of his ene- 
mies. However, he concealed his ſentiments, and 
coldly anſwered, that I ſuffered myſelf to be de- 
ceived by my too great diſcernment ; and endea- 
voured to perſuade me, that he had no intentions 
of returning to Paris: but I was ſo well aſſured ot 
the contrary, that I went back immediately to the 
king of Navarre, to concert with him prope! 


* A tewn in the country of Aunis, 
meaſures 
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d meaſures for drawing ſome advantage from an 138 7, 
| WH abſence which would leave the catholic army with 
f out leaders; for I did not doubt but many of the 
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ral officers would take this journey likewiſe : 
in effect, Joyeuſe was no ſooner ſet out than his 
whole army, already badly diſciplined, lived with- 
out order and obedience. 

The king of Navarre, who had ſecretly afſem- 
bled twelve hundred men, which he had drawn out 
of his garriſons, fell ſo ſeaſonably upon the com- 
panies of Vic, of Bellemaniere, the marquis of 
Reſnel, Ronſey, and Pienne, and even upon that 
of the duke of Joyecuſe, that finding part of them 
in bed, and part at the table, he cut them all in 
pieces. He- oftner than once alarmed the whole 
army, which was now under the command of La- 
vardin. He followed it to La Haye in Touraine *, 
and found means to keep it, as it were, beſieged 
during four or five days. If on this occaſion he 
had had forces ſufficient to have enabled him to 
keep his poſt longer, it is my opinion, that hunger 
would have delivered the whole armyinto his power. 
The ſoldiers ſpreading themſelves over the villages, 
and neglecting. their ſafety ro get proviſions, we 
paſſed the river, and ſurpriſed them every moment. 

During this ſhort ſpace of time, we killed and 
took above ſix hundred men. With ſix horle only, 
] went into a village full of ſoldiers; they were ſo 
accuſtomed to be beaten, that I ordered the arms 
of thoſe who were at the tables, and upon the beds, 
to be ſeized, and their matches to be put out, 
without their offering to repulſe us, although they 
were forty in number. I brought them to the 
king of Navarre, and they enliſted in his troops. 

The count of Soiſſons +, who was diſcontented 
with the court, had long given the king of Na- 

* Upon the confines of Poitou. of Francis, prince of Conti, and 

+ Charles of Bourbon, fourth the young cardinal, Charles of 
fon of Lewis I. prince of Conde, Bourbon, bur by another mother, 
who was flain at Jarnac, and bro- Frances d'O:leans de Longueville. 
ther to Henry I. prince of Conde, | 
K 4 varre 
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21587. varre hopes, that he would come over to his party, 
and this prince neglected nothing that could keep 
him in this favourable diſpoſition. The negligence of 
the catholic army afforded them both the opportu- 
nity they waited for. The count of Soiſſons took 
the road towards the Loire, and the king of Na. 
varre ſent all his troops to Roſters, to facilitate 
this prince's paſſage over the river. They ſerved 
him likewiſe to ſeize the baggage of the duke de 
Mercœur; the great convoy that eſcorted it, wa 
attacked ſo ſuddenly near a bank, that they ſur. 
rendered without ſtriking a blow, and the baggape, 
which was extremely rich, was entirely pillaged, 
My part of the booty amounted to two thouſand 
crowns. My brothers were no longer in this 
army; I had obtained a paſſport for them to 
leave La Haye. 
This ſervice was repaid by another of the ſame 
kind; they procured me a paſſport for Paris, 
whither a preſſing occaſion called me. At this 
time the perſecution againſt the proteſtants was at 
its height. On which fide ſoever they turned, in- 
evitable ruin awaited them: in the villages, where 
every one became a ſoldier, in order to pillage, their 
houſes could not ſecure them from the fury of their 
perſecutors; and in Paris, and other great cities, 
they were expoſed to rigorous ſcarches, which the 
zeal of religion inſpired, and the defire of being en- 
riched by their ſpoils made but too ſeverely executed, 
Princes will often ſee themſelves ſubjected to miſ- 
fortunes like theſe, while they know not how far 
their rights ® and duties with regard to religion 
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» *Tis true, it never has been to preſerve the true religion; an 
demonſtrated, that religion obliges obligation which includes that of 
ſovereigns to perſecute thoſe Who making the worſhip, and all the 
make profeſhon of another faith, exterior practices of it, to be ex- 
but this does not hinder the ma- aQly obſerved ; which is equaliy 
xims which the duke of Sully eſta- conformable to the principles of 3 
bliſkes here from being very dan- wiſe policy, as to thoſe of religion; 
gerous, in that they ſeem to diſ- a fatal experience having but tro 
charge kings from that indiſ- well ſhewn, that it is much moe 
penſable obligation they are under neceffary to prevent all diiputcs 


extend. 
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extend. They cannot puniſh with two much ſe- 1587. 
verity, a crime by which nature, ſociety, or tg 


laws, are wounded. A religion that is capable of 
authoriſing ſuch actions, becomes neceſſarily the 
object of all the rigour of their juſtice ; and then 
only is religion ſubjected to the power of crowned 
heads; bur their juriſdictions does not extend over 
conſciences, in that precept that regards our love 
of God, the different comments of which form 
the difference of religions; the ſovereign Lord of 
all reſerves to himſelf whatever relates to ſpecula- 
tion, and leaves to princes all that tends to deſtroy 
the common practice of it. Ignorance, or con- 
tempt of this maxim, was the cauſe of great miſery 
to the proteſtants : thoſe whole eſtates were | 
enough to admit of their living in Paris, choſe that 
as the leaſt dangerous way, becauſe of the eaſe 
with which they could keep themſelves unknown 
in a city ſo full of tumulr and confuſion. 

My wife had retired thither ſome time, having 
uſed the precaution to take a borrowed name; to 
her was added, beſides the common misfortunes, . 
that of being far advanced in her pregnancy, during 
which ſhe wanted all kinds of conveniencies. When 
I ſuppoſed ſhe drew near her time, the apprehen- 
ſions of what might happen to her in this condi- 
tion, made me reſolve to take a journey to Paris. 
found her juſt delivered of a fon, to whom I gave 
for godfather the lord of Rueres, then a priſoner 
in the gaol of the parlizment, and the child was 
carried from the baptiſmal font to church, by a 


upon matters of religion, than to place, in my opinion, ſufficiently 
filence them when they are begun. juſtifies what I have ſaid in the pre- 
After the conſeſſion Monſieur de face to this work, that it is more 
Sully ſo often makes in his Me- proper to relate all the author's 
moirs of that ſpirit of revolt, and ſentiments in theology, than to 
independence, which conducted al! ſuppreſs them. It is not poſſible 
the ſteps of the calviniſt party in to underſtand his meaning here on 
France, it is ſtrange he is not ſen- the ſubject of charity. Obſcurity 
fible that, according to his own is generally a proof of falſe prin- 
maxims, this body deſerved to ſuf- ciples, aad weak reaſoning. 

fer all the rigour of the law, This 
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citizen named Chaufaille and his wife; for the 


ay Proteſtants. did not ceaſe to meet in churches, and 


bold aſſemblies, notwithſtanging the ſevere infor- 
mations that were made againſt them. At this 
very time, ſeveral women were burnt upon that 
occaſion ; the dangers I ran myſelf were extremely 
great, and. I avoided them only by not. being 
Known, which was indeed an amazing inſtance of 
good fortune. 

At laſt the number of ſpies increaſing in all 
parts of the city, the ſearch was ſo diligent, that 
nothing could eſcape. I did not think it poſſible 
to ſtay any longer in Paris, without expoſing my- 
ſelf to evident danger. I left it therefore alone, 
and' in diſguiſe, and fled to Villepreux; from 
whence I took a bye-road to Roſny. 

The duke of Joyeuſe had been received in Paris 
with praiſes and acclamations, which ought to 
have made him bluſh in ſecret for not having de- 
ſerved them. They Gid not, however, hinder 


him from being ſenſibly affected with the defeat of 


his army, of which. he was ſoon informed. He 


endeavoured by all poſſible means to make ſatiſ- 


faction for this loſs, which in the diſpoſition the 
king was in with regard to him, was not a difficult 
taſk. His arrival had diſconcerted all the ſecret 
practices of his enemies, and his favour * with 
Henry was fiſen to ſuch a height, that he could 
refuſe him nothing. All the courtiers attached 
themſelves to him, and he ſet out again for Guyenne 
with the flower of the French nobility, while ſeve- 
ral other bodies of troops, taking ſeparate ways, 
aſſembled at the rendezvous he had appointed for 
them. f 


In his embaſſy to Rome, he © king's anti- chamber, he ex- 


% way treated as the king's bro- “ cuſed himfelf by reſigning up to 


«© ther : he had a heart worthy of © them a hundred thouſand crowns 


bis great fortune. One day “ which the king had juſt given 
* having made the two ſecretaries © him,” Notes upon the Hen- 


of ſtate wait too long in the riade, 


Theſe 
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Theſe different marches of the troops made the 1885. 
roads ſo. dangerous, that I found no other means oN 


returning to Rochelle, but by altering the date of 
my paſſport, which was expired. By this little 
fraud 1 got ſaſe to the king of Navarre, whom I 
found employed in taking meaſures to prevent the 
dreadful ſtorm he ſaw ready to burſt upon him. He 
drew together all the ſoldiers he could find in Poitou, 
Anjou, Touraine, and Berry, and fent orders to 
the prince of Conde, the count of Soiſſons, meſ- 
ſieurs de Turenne, de la Trémouille, and Roche- 
foucault, to join him with all the forces they had: 
yet, with all theſe ſupplies, kis troops were greatly 
inferior to thoſe of the duke of Joyeuſe. They 
only ſerved to put him in a condition of opening a 
way through Guyenne, Languedoc, and the Lyon- 
nois, towards the ſource of the Loire, where he 
depended upon meeting the German auxiliaries. 
He made ufe of ail his endeavours to accompliſh 
this junction, before the troops of Joyeuſe were all 
joined. This prince, therefore, advanced with 
his army towards Montlieu, Montguyon, and La 
| Roche-Chalais *, but always cloſely followed and 
watched by the enemy's general, who having pene- 
trated into his deſign, thought he ought not to 
wait for the arrival of the marechal de Matignon, 
nor of ſeveral other regiments that were coming to 
Join him, left he ſhould loſe an opportunity, which 
he might never be able to recover. His forces were 
already ſo much ſuperior to the king of Navarre's, 
that this reſolution could not be accuſed of raſhneſs 
and temeriry.z and the king, who never hazarded 
a dangerous action, but when obliged ta it by ne- 
ceſſity, inſtead of ſeeking the battle, thought of 
nothing but how to get the river between them, 
that he might purſue his march without oppoſition, 
and gain the Dordogne, upon which he had ſeveral 
ſtrong forts which might ſtop the enemy*s purſuit. 


Cities upon the borders of gord, as were Chalais, and Au- 


Wich 


Saintonge, of Guyenne, and Peri- beteire. 
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With theſe diſpoſitions on both ſides, the king 


of Navarre arrived at the paſs of Chalais and Au- 


beterre. It was of great importance to him to 
gain Coutras *, a poſt that might favour this 
paſſage, and no leſs to Joyeuſe to hinder it. He 
lent Lavardin to poſſeſs himſelf of it; but La 
Tremouille, being more diligent, prevented him, 
and maintained himſelf in it, after a very ſha 

ſkirmiſh. The king of Navarre reſolved to take 
advantage of this poſt to attempt the paſs, and 
marched thither in the night, reſerving to himſelf 
the care of conducting the troops over, and left 
that of the baggage, particularly the artillery, to 
Clermont, Bois-du-Lys, Mignonville, and me. 


As it was neceſſary to make uſe of all poſſible diſ- 


patch, we ſet ourſelves to work immediately, hav- 
ing the water up to our knees. One half was 
already got to the other fide of the river, when 


the ſcouts, whom the king of Navarre had ſent 


during the night to make diſcoveries, returned 
with ſome priſoners they had taken, and informed 
us, that Joy euſe having reſolved to force the kin 
of Navarre to a battle, had marched all night, and 
would be up with him at furtheſt by ſeven or 
eight o'clock in the morning. This intelligence 
convinced the king that our labour was not only 
uſeleſs, but extremely dangerous, becauſe if found 
by the enemy employed 1n paſſing the river, that 

art of his troops which ſhould remain on this fide 
of it muſt be inevitably defeated, as it could re- 
ceive no aſſiſtance from the troops on the other. 
Thoſe who had already got over, were ordered to 


return immediately. Our labour was now re- 
doubled, and to add to it, we loſt Mignonville t, 


5 Coutras, a city of Guyenne, cellent officer. Henry had a great 
upon the borders alſo of Perigord, number of ſubaltern officers of un- 


at the confluence of the rivers of common merit and abilities in his 


Lille and Droume. army; ſuch were Mongomery, 
+ Miznonville, who was ſlain Bellezuns, Montauſier, Vaudore, 
ſoon after before Nonancour, when Des Ageaux, Favas, whom the 
Henry IV. ſtormed that city. He hiſtorians, in relating this battle, 
was marechal de camp, and an ex- hays mentioned with honour. © 
or 


e 


| 


| 
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for whom the king had occaſion. Although we x 


were extremely weakened by the fatigue we had 


ſuffered, yet that did not hinder the- king from 
inting out to us an eminence, upon which he 
expreſſed a wiſh that his artillery could have been 
p'aced, but durſt not hope that we ſhould have 
time to gain it. In effect, we already diſcovered 
the enemy's van. Luckily Joyeuſe, who without 
doubt was not ſufficiently acquainted with tlie 
ground, or ſuffered himſelf to be too far tranſported: 
by his ardour, had given orders for fixing his ar- 
tillery in a place ſo low, that afterwards finding it 
would be uſeleſs, he cauſed it to be removed, and 
by that means gave us leiſure to place our own. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that this general, by ſome means 
or other, drew but little advantage from his ar- 
tillery, and that this was one of the chief cauſes of 
his loſing the battle. This ſhews, that there is no- 
thing more neceſſary for the general of an army, 
than an exact and piercing ſight, which ſhortens 
diſtances, and prevents confuſion. I never knew 
a general that poſſeſſed this quality in an equal de- 
gree with the king of Navarre “. Nee Ben 
The + battle was already begun, before our ar- 
tillery, which conſiſted only of three pieces of can- 
non, was fixed, and we had ſoon occaſion for it; 
The troops in monſieur de Turenne's quarter be- 
haved very ill; that of La Tremouille was forced the 
firſt ſhock, which was beginning to throw the whole 


Le Grain makes him pro- 
nounce this military harangue to 
his ſoldiers, © My friends, behold 
here a prey much more conſi- 
** derable than any of your for- 
mer booties; it is a bridegroom, 
* who has ſtill the nuptial por- 
tion in his pocket, and all the 
chief courtiers with him.“ Dec. 
of Henry the Great, book iv. 

It began the 2oth of October, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and was ended at ten. The vic- 
tory was complete, five thouſand 
of he enemy were left dead upon 


the place, and five hundred. taken 
priſoners, In the king of Navarre's 
army, there were but very few 
ſoldiers ſlain, and not one pri- 
ſoner of diſtinction. De Thou, 
book Ixxxvü. Mem. of Du Pleſſis, 
book i, D' Aubigné, vol. III. 
book i, Matthieu, vol. I. book viii. 
p. 33. Father Daniel, ja his 
hiſtory of France, vol, IX. 440. 
gives an exact deſcriptign of the 
battle of Coutras. I could wiſh to 
have tranſcribed the whole article 
here. - 2.62 
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victorious; but at the ſame 
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1587. army into diſorder. The catholics cried out Vic- 
story; and indeed they wanted but little of being 


oment our artillery 
began to play, and ſo terrible * was the fire, that 


every diſcharge” carried away twelve, fifteen, and 


ſometimes five and twenty men. It put a ſtop im- 
mediately to the impetuoſity of the enemies, and 


reduced them to ſuch an extremity, that ſeeking 


to avoid the fire, they diſperſed, and offered only 
a diſorderly and ill- ſuſtained body to the efforts of 
the king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and 
the count of Soiſſons, who ſcoured the field at the 
head of three ſquadrens. Theſe three princes + 
performed prodigies of valour in this battle; they 
overthrew all that oppoſed them, and ſtriding over 
the bodies of the dead to meet new dangers, their 
arms were all battered with blows. T he face of 
things was changed in an inſtant, and the death of 
the catholic general 7 gave the proteſtants a com- 
pleat victory. | 

As foon as I beheld the enemy fly, I abandoned 
the cannon, which were now uſeleſs, and mount- 
ing a horſe which Bois-breuil kept ready for me 
behind the artillery, I flew to learn tidings of my 
brothers, and I- had the conſolation to hear, that 
neither of them had been in the battle. I met the 


Book II. 


king of Navarre buſy in diſperſing || the fugitives, 


® © The firſt fire of the artillery, 
« ſays Le Grain, carried off ſeven 
% captains of the regiment of Pi- 
* cardy, the beſt and moſt war- 
* like in the duke's army.” 
Book iv. | 

+ © All T fhall ſay to you,” 

id the king of Nayarre to them, 
is, that you are of the houſe of 
* Bourbon, and, pleaſe God, I 
« will ſhew you, that 1 am your 
1 e1#eſt brother. | 

His valour was that day far ſu- 


perior to all the others. He wore 


a plume of white feathers on his 
Helmet, to make himſelf remark- 
able, Some of his friends throw- 


ing themſelves before him, to. de- 
ſend and cover his perſon, he cried, 
Give me room, I beſeech you; 
« you ſtifle me; I would be ſeen.” 
He forced the firſt ranks of the 
enemy, took ſeveral priſoners with 
his own hand, and collared an offi- 
cer named Chateau Regnard, cor- 
net of a company of ſoot, ſaying, 
Yield thee, Philiſtine. Perefix, 
ibid. 

t Slain in cold blood, by La 
Mothe St. Henry; others ſay, by 
two captains of foot, named Bor- 
deaux, and Deſcentiers. 

Some perſons ſeeing the ſugi- 
tives halt, came and told him, that 


and 


— 
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and compleating his victory, which he did, not 1587. 
thinking himſelf ſecure whi e there remained any \ | 


to oppoſe him. The bodies of Joyeuſe and St. 
Sauveur® his brother, were drawn from beneath a 
heap of carcaſes, and laid upon a table in the hall 
of the caſtle of Coutras, and a coafle ſheer thrown 


over them . 


the marechal.de Matignog's army 
was in fight: he received thoſe 
tidings as a new ſubje@ of glory, 
and turning courageouſly to his 
men, Let us go, my friends, ſaid 
he: two battles in one day, is 
what has never before been ſeen. 
Perefix, ibid. 

* Claude de Joyeuſe the youngeſt 
of ſeven ſons of William duke of 
Joyeuſe. 

+ The following is an anecdote, 
the truth of which I cannot an- 
ſwer for. However, the reader 
may not he diſpleaſed to fee it 
here; I met with it in the me- 
moirs of Amelot de la Houſſaye, 
vol. II. p. 443. Who relates it as 
drawn from the hiſtory of the lords 
of Enghien, by Colins. This au- 
thor ſpeaks thus, The king of 
* Navarre gained the victory, to 
© the great ſatisfaQion of the king 


« of France, who ſecretly corre- 
% ſponded with the victorious ar- 
„ my, through the faithfal jater- 
«© poſition of the marquis of Roſny, 
« of the houſe of Bethune, now 
duke of Sully, who remained 
* unknown at Paris.” This au- 
thor ſeems to have been acquaint- 
ed with the duke of Sully 's ſecret 
negotiations with Henry III. al- 
ready mentioned; but he is miſtaken 
in this, that theſe negotiations pro- 
duced no effect, ſinee the duke f 
Joyeuſe was ſtill highly favggred = 
by this prince, at leaftif we may be- 
lieve Monſieur de Sully, who ought. 
to know better than any other; 
And that Sully could not be at 
Paris, becauſe he was at the battle; 
and that even the laſt journey he 

took there, ſome time before, bad 
no other motive than the defire of - 
ſeeing and aſſiſting his wife. _ 
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HAT the proteſtant party might have de- 

rived great advantages from the victory 

of Coutras, and that they did not, is 
equally true. I am ſincere enough to confeſs, that 
the king of Navarre did not, upon this occaſion, 
do all he might with a victorious army, and maſter 
of the field: if he had advanced to meet the fo- 
reign auxiliaries, nothing could have prevented 
their junction; and, after a ſtroke ſo important, 
his party would have at leaſt been equal to the ca- 
tholics. Tis certain, that the true value of a 
moment is never known, the wiſeſt are deceived “. 
The ambitious deſigns, and ſelf- intereſted views 
of ſeveral of the leaders in the victorious army, 
ſnatched from the king of Navarre the fruits of 
his victory; but this is a truth few people are ac- 

quainted with. 

The prince of Conde being ſeduced by the ad- 
vice of Tremouille +, thought the time was now 


* Our; beſt hiſtorians agree in only perſon who exculpates this 
theſe two things, that the king of prince's officers, and lays the blame 
Navarre knew not how to take ad- wholly upon him. Vol. III. b. i. 
vantage of his victory, and that c. xv. 
he did not do all he might have + Claude duke of Tremouille. 
done. D' Aubigné is almoſt the : 


come, 
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come, when he could execute the bold ſcheme he 1387, 


had long before meditated, which was to diſmem- 
ber the crown of France of Anjou, Poitou, the 
countries of Aunis, Saintonge, and Angoumois, 
to compole of them an independent ſovereignty. 
With this view, he haſtily withdrew the troops he 
had brought to the general army, and turned all 
his thoughts to the reduction of Saintes and Brou- 
age, which he flattered himſelf he ſhould be maſter 
of at the firſt alarm; and that afterwards, nothing 
would be able to oppoſe him. So true it is, that 
ambition reſembles that bird in the fable, who hag 


a ſtrong wing, and an inſatiable hunger *. 


The duke of Sully does not 
agree here with D*Aubigne, Du 
Pleſſis Mornay, and the author of 
the life of the duke of Bouillon; 
it is probable he had better me- 
moirs than them all, with regard 
to the defign he attributes to the 
prince and the duke on this occa- 
on; bur I am afraid, there was 
ſome prejudice and paſſion on his 
fide, In my opinion, Monfieur 
de Thou is hetter able than any 
other perſon to decide this queſ- 
tion: ſpeaking of the conſequences 
of the battle of Coutras, he ſays, 
that a council being aſſembled to 
deliberate upon what meaſures 
were neceſſary to be taken, the 
prince of Conde propoſed, that 
they ſhould go to meet the foreign 
troops along the fide of the Loire, 
and ſecure them a paſſage over 
this river, by ſeizing Saumur; that 
this advice was pot follewed, for 
reaſons which he relates, and which 
are very bad ; and it was agreed 
only, that the prince of Conde 
ſhould go, with what troops they 
could ſpare him, to join to the 
German army towards the ſource 
of the Loire, taking his way 
tirough the heart of Angoumois 
and Limoſin. That the king of 
Navarre, on his fide, ſeeing him- 
kelf abandoned by the greateſt part 
pf the nobility of Poitou and Sain- 
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tonge, marched towards St, Fol 
in Agenois, from whence he took 
the reut to Pau, leaving the con- 
duct of his little army to the viſ- 
count de Turennez who not wil. 
ling to let the ſoldiers be idle, be- 
fieged Sarlat in Perigord, deſigning 
at leaſt to lay it under contribu- 
tion, if he could not take it. This 
is what De Thou ſays, to which 
may be added, à very important 
circumſtance, and at the ſame time 
a very true one, ſince neither the 
duke of Bouillon, nor his apolo- 
giſts, could contradict it : which 
is, that it was the viſcount him- 
ſelf who rejected the prince of 
Conde's prudent advice. From all 
this it follows, that the prince of 
Condé was not guilty of what he 
is here accuſed of: which is fur- 
ther confirmed by D*'Aubigne, who 
adds, that it was upon a promiſe 
the king of Navarre made him to 
join him ſoon, that he advanced 


to Angoumois, where he waited 


3 long time to no purpoſe. The 
prince, however, is not cleared of 
having had likewiſe views of inde : 
pendence, of which no hiſtorian 
doubts, 

Although the viſcount Turenne 
appears to have ated upon this oGe 
caſion in conſequence of the reſalu- 
tion of a general council; yet, 
my opinion, we are not the 
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1587. The viſcount Turenne having the [ſame 

Wy upon the Limoſin, and Perigord, where he . 
ready poſſeſſed great eſtates, purſued the ſame coy 
duct with the prince of Condé; and obliging al 
his troops (which alone compoſed one third of the 
army) to follow him, led them to the ſiege d 
Sarlat, ſoothing them with hopes that this expediti 
on would enrich even the meaneſt ſoldier. He ful 
juſtified the proverb, that great promiſers perfom 
the leaſt: the check he received before this lit 
paltry town, ought to have convinced him in tine 
of the vanity of his pretenſions. The. viſcount 
had no one to accuſe but himſelf for this misfor. 
tune; as for the king of Navarre, he had added 
quite contrary to his advice. 

The count of Soiſſons concealed his deſigns with 
more art; however, it is certain, that his new at 
tachment to the king of Navarre was not fincere, 
and that it was intereſt alone which induced him to 
it. He had gained the heart of the princeſs Ca 
therine, the king's ſiſter, and he was continually 
expreſſing to this prince, the earneſt deſire he hal 
of uniting himſelf more cloſely to him by mar: 
riage; but this deſign concealed another too ſhame: 
ful for him to ſuffer to appear. His pretenſions 
by this marriage were, to ſubſtitute himſelf in the 
place of the king of Navarre; and as he ſaw 10 
probability that this prince, having the pope, Spain, 
and the French catholics for his enemies, ſhould 
ever accompliſh his deſigns, he depended upon en- 
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authorized to think diſadvantage- lowed by the laws of hiſtory ; and 
ouſly of him. It is bad reaſoning political conjeQures are often te 
in Marſolier to grant on one fide, duced to this foundation alone. 
that he was inſtigated by his am- As for what has been ſaid in 
bition to wicked deſigns, and on the ſame place againſt the count df 
the other fide to complain, that Soiſſons, it is, and will be fil 
thoſe defigns are ſuppoſed the mo- more ſupported hereafter by ut- 
tives of his conduct. This is to anſwerable proofs, De Thou, book 
deſtroy the idea he would give us Ixxxvii. Memoirs Du Pleſſis, book!, 
of the duke of Bouillon, as of the D*Aubigne, vol, III. chap. u. 
greateſt politician of his time. Marfolier's Hiſtory of Henry dukt 
Theſe raſh. judgments are con- of Bouillon, vol, I. book iii. 
demned by religion, but are al- 42 
4 riching 
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ige of the houſe of Albret on this ſide the Loire. 
Such being his intentions, he took care neither to 
aſſiſt him with his advice, or his arm, to puſh his 
laſt victory further; on the contrary, he ſeized 
that moment to preſs him ſo earneſtly to allow 
him to go to Bearn to viſit the princeſs his ſiſter, 
that the king, ſeeing himſelf in a more deſtitute 
condition than if he had loſt the battle, thought he 
was obliged, in gratitude for the aſſiſtance the 
count had given him, to grant him this ſatisfac- 
tion, He himſelf was alſo dragged thither (and 
the count was not ignorant of it) by a paſſion 
which had always been the weakneſs of this prince. 
Love called him back to the counteſs of Guiche, 
to lay at her feet the colours he had taken from 
the enemy, which he had cauſed to be ſet apart for 
that purpoſe. 

Accordingly they took the road together to Bearn, 
Happily this unſcaſonable journey did not produce 
all the diſadvantages that might have been reaſon- 
ably expected from it: it was ſo far of uſe to the 
king of Navarre, as to give him a more perfect 
knowledge of the perſon on whom he was going 
to beſtow his ſiſter. The count of Soiſſons coul 
not ſo well diſſemble his ſentiments, but that the 
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which he received from Paris, fully revealed them, 
By this letter he was informed, that the count of 
Soiſſons had taken this ſtep purely at the inſtiga- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtics, who had fallen upon this 
ſtratagem to deprive him of all his poſſeſſions: 
that the count had ſolemnly ſworn to them, as ſoon 
4 he had married the princeſs, he would bring her 
with him to Paris, and abandon for ever the party 
of his benefactor, and afterwards concert meaſures 
with cher to finiſh the reſt. The king of Navarre 
received As letter at his return from hunting, 
ben he W juſt ready to fall into the ſnare that 
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king gueſſed at ſome part of them; and a letter, 
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riching himſelf with his ſpoils, and upon gaining, 1387. 
at leaſt, the great eſtates which make up the apen- ww 
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1587. laid for him; and it gave him an averſion to the 
count, which nothing was ever able to remove, WM © 
He broke with him, and regretted too late, that ke e. 

had abandoned himſelf to his advice. 

I had not the mortification of being a witneſs to et 
all theſe reſolutions which were taken after the f. 
battle of Coutras, and which I ſhould in vain hay: ha 
oppoſed. Some days before theſe extravagant and : 
ſenſeleſs ſchemes had poſſeſſed the minds of the Ml 
principal officers in our army, the king of Navan: Ml ©" 
took me aſide, in a garden, and aſked my opinion * 


concerning the condition into which this laſt action 
had put his affairs. I told him, that I thoughti Ml 1 
neceſſary he ſhould march immediately with all hi 
forces towards the ſource of the Loire, to recein . 
the foreign ſupplies, or, what would anſwer the 1 
, ſame end, to facilitate their paſſage, by taking 5 
+ poſſeſſion of all the towns on this ſide of the river; 1 
= and which, except Poitiers and Angouleme, which 
he might leave, ſeemed not difficult to be won, ha 
By this means he would at leaſt ſecure to himſe = 
the fineſt and beſt provinces, from whence he coul 00 
not be driven in a ſhort time, nor by very incor- | 
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ſiderable forces. | 3 
The king of Navarre approved of this advice, Wi ... 
and appeared reſolved to follow it exactly. HM on 
told me, that he had juſt ſent Montglat * to the 

foreign army, and that ſince he could not go 1 ' 
put himſelf at the head of it, he ardently wiſhd Wi 2 


the prince of Conti + would accept of that charge; bo 
having received letters from this prince, in whic Wi * 
he offered to aſſiſt him in perſon > and he adde — 
that, under erf of going to the royal army, Bl =: 
the prince of Conti might join the auxiliaries with. 

out danger. The king then left to me the car Wl wr 


5 Sz. me 9 - 
of prevailing upon the prince to take this ſtep, 1 * 
hin 

Lewis de Harlai, lord of prince of Conde, and Eleanor: & not 
Montglat. Roye. He died in 1614, lea" lea 


+ Frances de Bourbon, prince no children by his two marriags- r 
of Conti, ſecond ſcn to Lewis I, 
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recommended to me to uſe all my endeavours to 
ſecure the ſucceſs of it, | 

I ſer out from the army, charged only with a 
letter of three lines, and ſending my equipage to 
Pons, paſſed through Maine; where I expected to 
have found the prince, by means of the acquain- 
tance 1 had with the governors of thoſe places 
through which he muſt paſs. I learnt; at my ar- 
rival, that the prince of Conti ſet out by himſelf 
two days before; and had not ſo well concealed 
his march, but that his intelligence with the fo- 
reigners was ſuſpected, which was the cauſe that 
the roads were filled with the detachments which 
were ſent after him; and therefore I was obliged to 
take a Circuit, in order to join him, and to paſs by 
Roſny; from whence coming to Neaufle, I was 
there informed of what had happened, The Ger- 
mans entering without order, and without guides, 
into provinces unknown, ſtopped by large rivers, 
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barraſſed continually by the troops of the league, 


had at length been totally defeated at Auneau “: 
that the Swiſs, to avoid the like misfortune, had 
enliſted, to the number of twelve thouſand, in the 
troops of the league: that the king of Navarre 
was at Bearn, his forces unemployed, and diſperſed 
on all ſides. | 


® See a detail of this in De vois La-Nocle, &, If they had 


Thou, book Ixxxvii, IN Aubigne, 
vol. III. book i. Matthieu, vol. I. 
book vill. p. 537. Chron. No- 
venn. vol. I. p. 39. and particu- 
larly the Memoirs of the league, 
vol, I, where it is obſerved, that 
at the time this army was encamp- 
ed near the river Yonne, Mont- 
glat came from the king of Na- 
varre, to deſire the commancers of 
it would march towards the ſource 
of the Loire, where he would put 
himſelf at their head ; but they did 
not think proper to do ſo. The 
leaders were, the baron d'Onau, 
& Dona, Guitry, Clervant, Beau 


obeyed this order, the king of Na- 
varre, then returning from Bearn, 


would have had time to join them 


with ail his troops, and the army 
would not have been defeated, 
Davilla, in his eighth book, re- 
lates the duke of Guiſe's reply to 
the duke cf Majenne, who was 
ſenſible of the danger ofattacking an 
enemy ſo much ſuperior in number. 
«© Thoſe, faid he, that do not care 
te to fight, may ſtay here. What 
« I cannot reſolve upon in half 
« an hour I never refolve on my 
« whole life.” 
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1388. This mournful news ſtopped my Journey, and 
rendered my commiſſion uſeleſs. Nothing now re. 


mained for me to do, but to turn back to Roſny 
where, while I ſecretly deplored the fatal conſe- 
quences of our bad conduct, I feigned, for my ſe. 
curity, to take part in the public rejoicings, for the 
defeat of Auneau. I vifited my eſtates in Nor. 
mandy; and while I was expecting thoſe remedies, 


which time, and the king of Navarre's return 


might bring to our calamities, I learnt that thi 
rince had left Bearn, and I went to join him a 
rgerac *, where the news of the taking of Ci. 
tillon confoled him a little, amidſt ſo many cauſe 
for affliction. The ſiege of this place had coſt the 
duke of Maienne a million of crowns, and the 
viſcount Turenne retook it Þ for leſs than two. 
A little time afterwards, we were informed of 
two accidents that were likely enough to change the 
face of affairs; one was the death of the prince of 


| Conde , a death as ſudden as tragical : the im- 


priſonment of ſome of his chief attendants, and 
the puniſhment of one of his domeſtics &, who wa 


upon the Dordogne. 
- + By means of a ladder of 
cords, 


1 Notwithſtanding the ſecret 


Jealouſy that ſubſiſted between the 
prince of Conde and the king of 
Navarre, yet the king was ex- 
tremely afflited for his loſs, and 
ſhutting, bimſelf up in his cabinet 
with the count of Soiſſons, he was 
heard to ſend forth great cries, and 
to. (ay, © That he had loft his 
tight .* Perefix, Hiſtory of 
Henry - the great, part I, This 
ince was called Henry, and was. 
to Lewis of Bourbon, firſt 
prince of Cands, He had no chil- 
dren by his fixt wife ; aſter whom 
ke married Charlotte Catherine de 
la Tremauille, whom at his death 
he leſt three months gone with 
child. It is a great error which 


was ſpread among che people, that 


Henry of Condé, the twelfth of 
that name, was born thirteen 
manths after the death of his fa- 
ther, He was born the iſt of 
September following. 

& The name of this domeſtic 
was Brillant. One of his page 
was executed in effigy. The prin- 
ceſs berſeif was comprehended in 
this accuſation. René Cumont, 
the lieutenant-particulier of St. 

commenced a procels againſt 
her, which was ſuſpended on ac- 
count of the birth of Henry Il, 
prince of Conde. After fix years 
impriſonment, the princeſs pre- 
ſented a petition to the parliament 
of Paris, who brought this affair 
before their tribunal, and acqu tted 
Charlotte Catherine de la Tremou» 
ille of the crime of which ſhe was 
accuſed. The prince of Conde 
died at St. John d'Angely, March 
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tom to pieces by four horſes, left no room to doubt 1588. 


that he died by poiſon. 


riſing * at Paris +, and barricading the ſtreets, and 


the 5th, 1533, aged thirty-five 
rs, De Thou, book xc. Mo- 
niſot, I know not upon what au- 
thority, ſays, that the death of 
the prince' of Conde might be oc- 
cafioned by a wound he received 
in his fide; by a lance, at the 
battle of Coutras. Henry Magn; 
xii. p. 27. 

* Thurſday May r2. 

+ 1 ſhall not give à detail of it 
here, as it would-be too long, and 
may befides be found in a' great 
many other books, It is ſufficient 
to ſay, that Henry III. to prevent 
the dangerous defigns of the league, 
having ordered about ſix thouſand 
troops, the moſt part Swiſs, to 
enter Paris, and ſpreading them in 
different quarters -of the city, the 
people roſe, and being kept toge- 
ther by ſome of the chiefs of the 
league, fortified themſelves in the 
ſtreets; repulſed the ſoldiers, diſ- 
armed the Swiſs, defeated the 
king's guards, and carried'the bar- 
ricades within fifty paces of the 
Louvre, &c. Henry III. ſeeing 
himſelf ready to be befieged in the 
Louvre, and not willing to expofe 
himſelf to the violence of an en- 
raged populace, went out pri- 
vately by the Tuilleries, and the 
ſuburb Mantmantre, from whence 
he got to Chartres, The affair 
was afterwards turned into a ne- 
gotiation, between the queen- mo- 
ther, and the duke of Guiſe, and 
the abſolute decifion of it remitted 
to the ſtate of Blois. 

I obſerve, after D' Aubigns&, that 
it was very ſortunate for Henry III. 
that his troops ſeized and kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſuburb St. Ronore, 
and the back of the Tuilleries ; 
and that no one of the league 
thought of ſeizing theſe quarters: 
Thoſe who guarded the gate of 
Nefſe, fired at a diſtance upon the 
king's troop, and fecing the ferry- 


boat of the Tuilleris approach, in 
which they ſuppoſed the king to 
be, cut the cable. Chronol. No- 
ven. tom. I. | 

Henry III. was on his fide guilty 
of a' much greater fault, in for- 
bidding Gritfon, colonel of the 
French guards, to take 
of the ſquare” Maubert, and the 
quarter of the univerſity; and by 
hindering his ſoldiers from firing 
upon the populace; who, by s 
ſtep more firm and ſeaſonable; 
might have been retained” in their 
duty. The duke of Guiſe waited 
fix whole days at Soiffons; not 


daring to come to Paris, | contrary 


to the king's orders, which were 
fignified to him by Bellievre, in 
two letters that he ſent him ar 
different times by the poſt; They 
were to blame, as Matthieu the 
hiſtorian alſo obſerves, vol. I. 
book viii, for not ſending theſe 
letters by an expreſs” to the duke 
of Guiſe ; for the duke imagined; 
that he might elude this order, by 
denying he had received the letters, 
as in effect he did at the queen's 
palace, in the preſence of the king 
and Bellievre, to whom he pro- 
teſted, with deep oaths, that they 
were never delivered to him. This 
fault was not committed through 
negligence, but becauſe they had 
not five and twenty crowns to 
ſpare to pay the courier for his 
zourney. a 

Henry III. was advifed by the 
duke of Epernon, to ſuffer his 
guards to afſaſfinate the duke of 
Guiſe as he came to the Louvre; 
and this prince, they ſay, would 
have engaged La Gueſle and Ville- 
quier in the defign, but they difs 
ſuaded him from it. It is reported 
alſo, that the ſame day, wherein 
the ſtreets were” barricaded, AR 
phonſo d*Ornano aſſured him, he 
would bring him the bead of this 
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The news of the populace CJ 
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1588. of the king's departure from that city, followed 
Yo ſoon after, and was ſpread every where by the 


courier, who was ſent with an account of it to the 
duke of Epernon. To this abject condition a king 


duke of Guiſe, if he would 
permit him. In a word, it is 
thought, that the king did not 
make uſe of half the precautions 
he might have done, informed as 
he was of all the defigns of the 
league, having himſelf narrowly 
miiſed being taken as he was going 
to Vincennes ; and had juſt been 
convinced by what had 

at the impriſonment of La Morli- 
ere, a famous leaguer, that the 
people only waited for an oppor- 
tunity of inſultirg him. The 
king's council ated without com- 
pariſon better in that affair of La 
Morliere, than on the day of the 
barricades, Memoirs of the league, 
vol. V. Satyr Menip. 

The duke's defign in this enter- 
prize has given riſe to great diſ- 
putes, which I cannot here enter 
into a detail of ; in this, as in all 
other dubious matters, much has 
been ſaid pro and con. Thoſe who 
will have it, that he intended to 
carry, or ſuffer the people to carry 
things to an extremity, to ſeize 
the king's perſon, in a word, to 
put the crown upon his own head, 
ſupport their affertions by ſome 
writings of great conſequence, to 
which I am obliged to refer the 
reater. See the firſt vol. of the 
Memoirs of the league, and the 
vol. marked 8866, in the king's 
library : the chief of which are, 
A letter written to him by the 
dutcheſs of Lorraine, after the 
victory of Auncau, in which ſhe 
adviſes him to make uſe cf the 
preſent opportunity to ceclare 
himſelf king, Kc. A letter writ- 
ten by the duke himſelf the next 
day after the fortifications in the 
ſtreets of Paris, to the governor of 
Orleans, wherein are theſe words, 
% I ha ve vanquiſhed the Swiſs, cut 


® in pieces part of the king's 
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„ guards, and hold the Louvre (9 
« cloſely inveſted, that I ſhall be 
« able to give a good account of 
*© thoſe that are within. This 
victory is ſo great, that it will 
never be forgot,” &c, Many 
other letters, in which he mentions 
the king very diſreſpeQfully, and 
the princes of the blood with the 
utmoſt contempt ; to this they add, 


the diſcontent the duke diſcovered, , 


and the reproaches he made the 
queen-mother, for having amuſed 
him with conferences, while his 
prey eſcaped him. In' fine, the 
writings that were, ſay they, pub. 
liſhed by his commands ; wherein 
was attempted to be proved, the 
pretended right the houſe of Lor- 
rain had to the crown, not to 
mention an infinite number of 
other pieces, which were indeed 
but ſo many ſatirical libels againſt 
Francis duke of Guiſe, reproaching 
him with having attempted to aſ- 
ſert his chimerical claims upon 
Anjeu and Provence; and the car- 
dinal his brother, with endeavour- 
ing to make himſelf ſovereign of 
Merz, under the proteQion of the 
emperor, a project which the vi- 
gilance of Salcede prevented the 
execution of ; but he loſt his head 
for it: and for having treated about 
religion with the king of Spain, at 
the council of 'Trent, without his 
maſter's participaticn. The great- 
eſt part of theſe writings are flill 
in every body's hands. ; 
For the duke's juſtification the 
bring thoſe arguments made uſe of 
by himſelf in a letter, & a for 
of maniſeſto, which be drew up 
the ſame day, being the 13th of 
May. He there declares, that the 
report of the king's intention to 
fill the city with foreigners, and 
to fall upon the citizens with 
them, was the true cauſe of the 
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ſaw himſelf reduced, who neither knew how to 1588. 
prevent, to ſtifle, or to divide factions, who amuſed ww 
himſelf with conjecturing, when he ought to have 
ated, who exerted neither prudence nor fortitude, 


nor was even acquainted with the characters of 


thoſe whom he commanded, nor thoſe that were 
neareſt his perſon. - The revolutions which happen 
in great ſtates, are not produced by chance, or the 
caprice of the people; *tis a weak and diſorderly 


government that cauſes 


«a © 


populace riſing; that, inſtead of 
ſupporting them, he had made uſe 
of his utmoſt endeavours, till two 
hours after midnight, to calm the 
tumult ; that he had preſerved the 
Swiſs, and prevented the maſſacre, 
that he had intreated the rebels to 
reſpect the royal authority; and 
that, far from attempting any 
thing againſt the king's perſon, 
« I might, ſaid he, have ſtopped 
« him a thouſand times, if I had 
„been inclined to do ſo.“ &c, 
Add to this, that in treating with 
the queen-mother, he required no- 
thing but the deſtruction of the 
proteſſants, and that religion ſhould 
be ſecured ; and declared likewiſe, 
that it was not in his own name 
he treated, but in that of the car- 
dinal of Bourbon, whoſe intereſts 
he ſupported againſt thoſe of the 
king of Navarre, and the other 
princes of the blood, 

I do not find it ſufficiently prov- 
ed againſt the duke of Guile, that 
his deſign was to place himſelf 
upon the throne, after the death of 
Henry III. and the cardinal” of 
Bourbon; and this is very extra- 
erdinary, What ambitious man, 
and in his place, could have re- 
ſiſted the ſuggeſtions of the pope, 
the king of Spain, and a great 
part of Europe, who all conſpired 
for his elevation ? See the duke of 
Parma's opinion of this event, Da- 
vila, book ix. The duke of Guiſe 


* and Git in reality too little: he 


made ſhew of doing too much, 


rebellions, for the popu- 


© ought to have remembered, that 
« whoever draws his ſword againſt 
% his prince, oughr to have that 
«« inſtant thrown away the ſcab- 
% bard.”” Sixtus V. when he re- 
ceived the news, cried out, Oh 
that preſumptuous duke, and that 
« weak king.“ The earl of Staf- 
ford, ambaſſador from England, 
(I relate this anecdote in the words 
of Le Grain, book iv.) © being 
«© adviſed to take a ſaſe- conduct 


* from the duke of Guiſe, I wilt. 


% have no other ſecurity, ſaid he, 
«© than the law of nations, and the 
: protection of the king to whom 
« I am ſent, whoſe ſervants and 
« ſubjects you and the duke of 
% Guiſe both are.” The firſt pre- 
fident de Harlay anſwered the 
duke of Guiſe with the ſame firm- 
neſs, That in the king's abſence, 
he would take his orders from the 
queen- mother. ; 

There is one piece upon the 
different conduct of the league and 
council, before and after the mu- 
tiny in Paris, that deſerves to be 
read, and is entitled, The Verbal 
Proceſs of Nicholas Poulain, the 
mayor of Paris,, upon the league, 
from 1585 to 1588, This Nicho- 
las Poulain, who ſecretly favoured 
the king's party, often gave good 
advice in this affair, which was 
never followed. This piece of ſe- 
cret hiſtory is to be found in the 
firſt vol, of the Journal of Henry 


II's reign, p. 132, and following. 
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1888. lace never riſe through a deſire of attacking, but 


wWyw an impatience of ſuffering. 


The juft reſentment that filled the heart of the 
king of Navarre, for an inſult fo cruel, offered to 
one of his own blood, and which, in ſome degree; 
reflected a diſgrace upon all crowned heads, effaced 
in a moment the remembrance of Henry III's in- 
jurious treatment of himſelf. He declared his 
affliction at it in his council, who all with one 
voice approved of his reſolution to aſſiſt and de- 
ſend the king of France; and he ſent his ſecretary 
unmediately to this prince; to aſſure him, that 
he might diſpoſe of his perſon and troops. 

The count of Soiſſons, whoſe mind was 1 
groſſed rpetual chimeras, looked u thi 
event — of fortune, which by ridding him 
of all his rivals, would give him the chief ſway in 
the council, and court of Henry III. Changing 
therefore his battery in an inſtant, he reſolved to 
go and offer his ſervice to this prince; and to give 
himmſelf more conſequence with him, he ſought de- 
endents in the court of the king of Navarre, and 
rom amongſt his moſt affectionate ſervants, whoſe 
Hdelity he did not ſcruple upon this occaſion to 
tompt. The king of Navarre, though he was pretty 
ſenfible' of all the baſeneſs of this conduct, diſ- 
ſembled his ſentimenrs of it; and reflecting that it 
would be of uſe to him to have ſome perſon with 
the count of Soiſſons, in whom he could confide, 
to watch all his motions, and ſtudy the new ſyſtem 
he purſued at court; he commanded me to give 
ear to this prince's diſcourſe, and to affect a zeal 
for him that I was very far from feeling. The 
count of Soiſſons ſuffered himſelf to be eaſily de- 
ceived ; he congratulated himſelf for having gained 
me, and treated me with a diſtinction that did not 
fail to raiſe me ſome enemies, who envied me the 
ſhare I poſſeſſed of his favour. I accompanied 
him in his journey, after having received inſtruc- 
tions from the king of Navarre, and a 
| wit 
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Iich him thoſe meaſures which his ſervice required f 


me to take upon this occaſion, 

During our whole journey, the count continu- 
ally entertained me with the favour, the magnifi- 
cence, and the honours that waited him at court. 
The king of Navarre, he thought, would not 
even attempt to rival him: amidft all the ſtrokes 
of vanity, and inſupportable pride which eſcaped 
him, there mingled, without his perceiving it, a 
kind of bitterneſs. againſt the king of Navarre, 
that ſufficiently diſcovered the hatred and antipathy 
he bore him, I could neither ſubmit to flatter his 
inclinations, nor to approve of his ridiculous 
ſchemes; and all my anſwer was, that I forefaw 
the diſunion of the royal family, which had been 
already the cauſe of ſo many misfortunes, would 
bring France at laſt under the power of the houſe 
of Auſtria, after it had made them deſtroy each 
other. A diſcourſe more ſoothing would have 
been more to his taſte ; but mine, however, ſeemed 
to bear the marks of a fincere attachment to him, 
which could not fail of pleaſing, 

We arrived at Nogent- le- Rotrou, and after- 
wards at Mante, where the king of France was. 


We found him in that reſtleſs and unquiet diſpoſi- 


tion of mind, which a violent refentment occaſio 
and filled with confuſion for the affront he had fo 
lately ſuffered. Notwithſtanding all this, he was 
ſo incapable of taking the advantage of the change 
in his affairs , that even at that very time he 


It is believed that if Henry III. 
had ated with mare prudence and 
ſteadineſs, he would have been 
ſtill able to retrievs his affairs. 
It is certain, that the Parifians, in 
great conſternation at his leaving, 
Paris, ſent deputies to him at 
Chartres, to intreat him with every 
kind of ſubmiſſion to return to 
that city ; and to render this de- 
putation more affecting, they made 


the capuchins walk in proceſſion, 
and enter the cathedral with the 
ioſtruments of the paſſion, crying 
Miſericordia. The king received 
them with that air of majeſty and 
authority neceſſary upon this occa- 


fion, He ſhewed great favour to 


the deputies from the parliament, 
which had not been any ways. 
concerned in the affair of the bar- 
ricades ; the others he threatened. 


made 
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made the duke of Epernon admiral, and ſoon after 


gave him the government of Normandy, vacant 
dy the death of the marechal Joyeuſe. The count 
of Soiſſons was received in a manner ſo different 
from what he expected, that there needed no more 
to convince him of the folly of his great projects. 
The king addreſſing himſelf to me, aſked me if 4 
bad quitted the king of Navarre's party? Ievaded 
this perplexing queſtion, by telling him, that in 
coming to offer my ſervice to his majeſty, I did 
not think myſelf ſeparated from the king of Na- 
varre, | becauſe I was aſſured, that that prince, 
whoſe intereſts were the ſame with his, would in a 
little time do the like. I found this anſwer did 
not diſpleaſe the king; but being ſurrounded, and 
caretu}ly obſerved by perſons, on whoſe counte- 
nances it was eaſy to read the uneaſineſs which m 
diſcourſe gave them, he concealed his ſentiments, 
The weakneſs of this prince was indeed incom- 
chenſible : his real enemies could not be un- 
— to him, after the audacious manner in 
which they had ſo lately taken off the maſque; 
but ſtill feigning ignorance, he again delivered 
himſelf up to the queen- mother, and through 


with a reſolution never again to 
enter Paris, and to deprive it of 
its charters, and ſovereign courts ; 
at which they were ſo greatly 
alarmed, that the duke of Guiſe 
was obFged to exert all his art 
and credit to pacify them. 

In the circular letter that 
Henry III. ſent into the provinces, 
after the action of the barricades, 
and which began thus; Dear 
« and well beloved, you have, as 
« we ſuppoſe, heard rhe reaſons 
« that induced us to leave our city 
« of Paris, the 13th of this 
« mcn:h,” &c. This prince 
ſpeaks more like a ſupplicant than 
a king ; he defends his deſign of 
introducing a foreign garrifon in 
Paris, and doubrs of the fidelity 
ot the Par:fians, He g:vrs a falſe 


and bad colour to his flight, and 
declares that he is ready to begin 
the war againſt the huguenots, at 
the head of the league. MS. of 
the royal library, number $866, 
$891. 

The author means the conſe- 
rences which the queen-mother 
held, by this prince's command, 
with the cardinal gf Bourbon and 
the duke of Guiſe ; to which were 
alſo admitted, as I find in vol. 
8906, cf the manuſcripts in the 
royal library, the lords de Lanſac, 
Lenencourt, Des-Chateillers, and 
Miron, firſt phyſician to his ma- 
jeſty, who had been employed in 
carrying meſſages between the two 
parties on the day of the, barti- 
cades. Theſe conferences were 
held at Chalons, at Sarry, a houſe 


her 
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her to his perſecutors, with whom ſhe reconciled 
him, Perhaps, however, this laſt ſtep was in wu 
this prince but a ſtroke of the moſt profound diſ- 
ſimulation z for the bold“ action he committed 


belonging to the biſhop of Cha- 
lons, at Nemours, &c, The league 
made moſt extravagant demands 
there, ſuch as the entire aboli- 
tion of the pretended reformed re- 
ligion, the diſmiſſton of all the 
calviniſt officers, even if they ab- 
jured ; the publication of the coun- 
cil of Trent, the inquiſition, &c. 
and at laſt gbtained all they de- 
manded by the edict of July 21, 
which was given in conſequence 
of thoſe conferences. Memoirs of 
the League, vol. I. Memoirs of 
Nevers, vol. I, Matthieu, vol. I. 
book viii, Chron, Noven. vol, I. 
and others, | 

* The death of the two bro- 
thers, the duke and cardinal of 
Guiſe, whom this prince cauſed 
to be murdered in his own apart- 
ments, by his guards, the 23d of 
December at Blois, where he held 
the ſtates, See this murder in the 
ſame hiſtorians, with a relation of 
the proceedings and intrigues of 
both parties in the ſtates of Blois, 
The cardinal of Bourbon was kept 
priſoner, the other brothers of the 
duke of Guiſe fled. 

The duke of Guiſe periſhed as 
the admiral Coligny did; preſump- 
tion hindered them both from ſee- 
ing the danger with which they 
were threatened. The duke heeded 
none of the warnings that were 
given him; it is ſaid, that the 
marchioneſs of Noirmoũtier, the 
ſame lady who made ſo much noiſe 
under the name of madam de Sau- 
ves, came on purpoſe to paſs the 
night with him; and neither by 
arguments or intreaties, could hin- 
der him from going the next day 
to the council, 

Some perſons took upon them to 
juſtify Henry III. for this action, 
among others the cardinal de Joy- 
ruſe, in a long memorial upon this 


ſubject, which he ſent from Rome, 
where he then was. Villeroy's 
Memoirs of State, vol. II. p. 17. 
But the moſt judicious of our hif- 
torians, and even thoſe who have 
carried the privilege of the royal 
authority furtheſt, all deteſt it. 
The ſhocking circumſtances of 
ce the murder of the Guiſes, ſays 
« Perefix, appeared horrible, even 
<« in the eyes of the huguendts, 
* who ſaid, that it too much re- 
«© ſembled the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
e tholomew.”* On the other fide 
it cannot be denied, that Henry II. 
had no other way of preſerving 
the crown in his houſe, and per- 
haps on his own head; for there 
is not the leaſt probability in what 
Villeroy afferts in his Memoirs, 
vol. I, p. 25. that the king, with- 
out taking that courſe, might have 
made himſelf maſter of the deli - 
derations of the ſtates of Blois, 
and have obliged them to comply 
with his will. 

In this alternative one cannot 
help lamenting the conſequences 
of bad condu in a prince, which 
reduces him to ſuch a ſad neceſſity. 
He was himſelf a fatal example of 
this truth, that he who ſtrikes with 
a knife, ſhall periſh by a knife. 

The duke of Guiſe was almoſt 
adored by the catholics, eſpecially 
the people, who called him always, 
Our great man. He had a fcar on 
the left cheek, below his eye, 
which only ſerved to make him 
more reſpeQed, becauſe he received 
it fighting againſt the huguenots, 
at the battle of Chiteau-Thierry, 
by 'a piſtol ſhot from a German 
trooper. He was, on the con- 
trary, ſo hated by his own family, 
whom he treated with an inſup- 
portable inſolence, and ſeverity, 
that we are aſſured his relations, 
and even his on brothers, through 


againſt 
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1589. againſt the ſtates of Blois, gives us room to be. 
e was never one moment out 


Book Ill. 


of his thoughts: and if one might form any judg. 
ment of this aſſembly, in all appearance, every 


individual that com 


ſed it, had each a ſecret ob- 


ject in view, to which all their defigns tended, 
and which ſucceſs diſcovered in ſome, and diſap- 
pointment concealed in others. 


The death of Catherine de Medicis, which hap- 


pened ſoon after * the aſſaſſination of the duke of 


fear of falling under the power of 
a tyrant, were the perſons that 
ſent Henry III. the moſt certain 
intelligence of his actions and de- 
figns; an intelligence which was 
ſuſpected by this prince, as that 
given to the duke by many of the 
courtiers concerning the king's vi- 
olent reſolution againſt him, was 
by him ; for they both imagined 
from thence that the defign was to 
prevail upon them to quit the party 
and break with the ſtates of Blois, 
in which each of them would have 
found his account. Henry III. at 
firſt defigned only to arreſt the 
duke of Guiſe, but he found it 
would be dangerous, and Mill 
more to make him priſoner; 
therefore he determined to have 
him poignarded. Both the bodies 
were conſumed in a fire, the 
bones burnt in a low hall of the 
caſtle, and the aſhes thrown into 
the air. 

The king of Navarre, who had 
no hand in this aſſaſſination, was 
the on that gained moſt by it. 
In all appearance, while the duke 
of Guiſe lived, he would never 
have obtained the crown, We 
are aſſured alſo, that there were 
then great deſigns formed between 
Prance and Spain, not only to 
extirpate the proteſtant party, but 
even to dethrone Elizabeth, which 
the event of the barricades, fol. 
lowed by the death of the duke of 
Guiſe, was only able to hinder 
the execution of. The king of 
Navarre lamented the fate of the 


duke of Guiſe, without blaming 
Henry III. I always, ſaid be, 
« foreſaw, and ſaid, that Meffieurs 
« de Guife would never under- 
% take the enterprise they had 
« conceived, and bring it to an 
„ iſſue, without endangering their 
« lives.” Cayet, vol. I. fol. 114, 
Several other perſons were of the 
ſame opinion, © Curſed be Lor- 
« rain, ſaid Hubert De Vins, in 
©« the Memoirs of Caftelnau, for 
«© his ſtupidity in ſuppoſing, that 
« a king, whoſe crown he was 
« attempting to take away by diſ- 
ec fimulation, would not likewiſe 
« diſſemble with him, to take 
« away his life.” © Since they 
« are ſo near each other, ſaid 
% madam de Fourbin, the fiſter 
4 of de Vins, we ſhall hear the 
« very firſt day, either one or 
© the other has lain his compa» 
% panion.“ | 

The tragical events of the year 
1588 have appeared to ſome to 
verify the prediction of Regiomon- 
tanus, and other aſtrologers, that 
this year would be the climacteric 
of the world. I find in it only a 
new confirmation of the folly of 
this ridiculous ſcience. | 

* In the opinions of thoſe whe 
have beſtowed ſo many praiſes up- 
on this princeſs, it ſeemed ſuffi» 
cient to merit the title of a poli- 
tician, that ſhe knew how to en- 
groſs the management of all affairs, 
and to keep herſelf in poſſeſſion 
of authority; but when one re- 


flies, that theſe ſuppoſed abilities, 
Guiſe 
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Book III. 
Guiſe did not afford Henry III. more liberty to 1389. 
follow his inclinations, which led him to unite www 
himfelf with the king of Navarre. The league 
was not extinct with the duke of Guiſe: he had 


the minds of the people to calm, the grandees to 
in, the pope to appeaſe, and Spain to keep in 
bounds, the diſpleaſure of all the catholics to 
who, after this execution, were very well 
diſpoſed to queſtion his religion. 
Henry, like all weak men, magnified ' theſe 
difficulties; he flattered himſelf he ſhould reduce 
every thing to order by mildneſs; and therefore, 
publickly aſſerted his privelege, explained his rea- 
ſons for what he had done, and loudly juſtified 
his conduct. He ought to have employed arms 
alone againſt a party, which had no longer any 
reſpe& for the royal authority; and, inſtead of 
increaſing the preſumption of the populace (who 
in power are no leſs inſolent, than abject in obe- 
dience) by a moderation which can only be aſcribed 
to weakneſs, he ought to have declared himſelf 
bold 
a — Had he acted in this manner, conjunctly 


the aſſailant, and ſought for vengeance like 


ing uſe of unworthy means, and 
contemptible artifices, brought 
things at laſt to ſuch an extremity, 
that neither ſhe, nor any other, 
knew any longer what remedies to 
apply to them; it may be juſtly 
aſſerted, that the quality of a po- 
litician did not compenſa'e for the 


numberleſs faults ſhe committed. 


It is believed, that the fatal conſe- 
quences which ſhe apprehended 
would attend the murder of the 
Guiſes, in which ſhe had no part, 
the cardinal of Bourbon's reproach- 
es, the horror of the preſent time, 
and perhaps the tings of her con- 
ſcience, haſtened her death, which 
happened the g th of January, 1589. 
She was forgot ſoon afterwards. 
De Thou, book xciv. Her laſt 


which conſiſted, however, in mak- 


advice to her ſon was, to put an 
end to the perſecutian againſt the 
proteſtants, and to eſtabliſh an 
entire liberty of retigion in France. 
Chron, Novenn. vol. I. fol. 132. 
Brantome's prejudices againſt this 
queen renders all he has ſaid to her 
difadvantage very doubtful, vol. VII. 
of his Memoirs, p. 31, and fol- 
lowing, Varillas is not mare to 
be believed, when he ſays, that 
her death was occafioned by her 
grief for the murder of the duke, 
whom ſhe was very fond of. Siri 
praiſes her like a foreigner, who 
was not well acquainted with the 
affairs of our court in that time; 
for he eame to France long after 
the death of that queen. Memoirs 
of Recon di Vittoria Siri, vol. I. 
page 26, * 


with 


* 
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1589, with the king of Navarre, he might, in all pro- 
A babdility, have prevented the loſs of Orleans, and 


and an infinite number of other * places; nor had 
he been at laſt reduced to the cities of Blois, Beau- 
gency, Amboiſe, Tours, and Samur. | 
I. was either a witneſs to all theſe events, or was 
ſoon informed of them at Roſny, whither I had 
retired, as to a place from whence I could eaſily 
obſerve whatever paſſed at court. I left it, as ſoon 


as I thought it was neceſſary to give the king of 


Navarre an account of theſe tranſactions. He had 
not been a little perplexed himſelf during this in- 
terval, in unravelling and overthrowing the ſchemes 


af the viſcount Turenne; who putting himſelf in 


the prince of Conde's place, continued ail his pro- 


jects for himſelf, and ated in the ſame manner 


by the king of Navarre as the duke of Guiſe did 
by Henry III. In an aſſembly of the proteſtants, 
held at Rochelle, he boldly declared, that France, 
in the preſent conjuncture, could not poſſibly avoid 
ſeeing her monarchy diſmembred z and he gave 
them to underſtand that, in the diviſion which 
would be made of it, he would not forget him- 
ſelf. The king of Navarre complained of this 
conduct in the ſame aſſemblies; and to engage the 
proteſtants more firmly to his perſon, he joined 
actions to words, ſeized upon Garnache, and took 
Niort + by ſtorm, after a bloody and furious 
battle, It was at his return from this expedition, 
that he fell dangerouſly ill f at La Mothe-Frelon, 


* « 'Tis a puff of wind, ſaid 
% Henry III. ſpeaking of thoſe 
% cities, which has thrown down 
« a pack of cards,” 

+ In Poitou. - 

1 He left St. Hermine, in Lower 
Poitou, in the month of January, 
te go and aſſiſt Garnache, which 
was beſieged by the duke of Ne- 
verz. Du-Pleſſis-Mornay led his 
troops, and he himſelf marched og 


foot, as if he was ſhooting. He 
over-heated himſelf, and was ſeized 
with a pain in his fide, attended 
with a fever, which obliged him 
to ſtop at the firſt houſe he came 
to, which belonged to a gentle» 
man called La-Mothe-Frelon, Du- 
Pleſſis perſuaded him to be let 
blood, which cured him. Life of 


Du-Plefliz-Mprnay, Book i, p. 125+ 


] took 


* 
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| took my way through Blois, in order to form 1689. 
my laſt conjectures by the ſituation in which I wed 
ſhould find the court. Although I made. uſe of 
al poſſible precautions to avoid being diſcovered 
by any perſon; yet the marquis of Rambouiller ® 
ſceing me pals through*the ſtreet, knew me, tho? 
wrapt up in my cloak, ard ordered me to be 
watched to my lodging. The marquis was a man 
of ſtrict honeſty, and had always the good of the 
ſtate in view, without any conliderations of ſelf- 
intereſt : he conceived, that it belonged to him to 
draw ſome advantage from this encounter, to 
make one more effort upon the king's mind, and 
prevail upon him at length to throw himſelf into a 
the arms of the king of Navarre, He found him 
in ſuch a diſpoſition as he wiſhed, and the king 
was the rather induced to employ me- upon this 
occaſion, as he remembered 1 had already been 
ſent to him on that buſineſs. Rambouillet com- 
ing to me by his order, we concerted together 
what was neceflary to be done; after which he 
preſented me to his majeſty, who confirmed to me 
himſelf his intentions. The many ineffectual en- 
gagements into which he had entered with the 
king of Navarte, made me think it neceſſary to 
alk him tor a credential letter to that prince; but 
he denied this requeſt, our of an apprehenſion that 
this letter might fall into the hands of Nuncio 
Moroſini +, or the duke of Nevers, to whom, 
he ſaid, notwithſtanding the eſteem he had for me, 


Nicholas D' Angennes. 

John Francis Morcũni, biſhop 
of Beſce. Lewis de Gonzague, 
coke of Nevers. Sixtus V. had 
Juit then publuſhed a bull of ex- 
commumacation againſt Henry, 
which this prince uſed his utmoſt 
endeavour to get recalled. This 
pope, who was (aid to be equally 
fit to govern a great kingdom as 
to de the head of the church ſe- 
cretly approved of that juſtice 


Vol. I. 


which the king of France had ex» 
ecuted upon the duke of Guiſe g 
but he could not pardon him for 
involving a cardinal in it. See in 
Villeroy's Memoirs of State vol. II. 
p- 175. the eardinal de Joyeuſe's 
letters already cited. Sixtus V- 
foretold, that the league would 
reduce Henry to the neceſſity of. 
applying to the king of Navarre 
and the huguenots for aſſiſtance. 
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1389. be ſhould be obliged to deliver me, if I was diſco. 
ww vered in Blois. I gave up this point, therefore; 


but afterwards demanded, for the fecurity of the 
king of Navarre, that when he ſhould enter ; 
country full of his enemies, a town might be 
given him, that would afford him a free paſſage 
over the Loire. This, for the ſame reaſon, wx 
not granted. I did not attribute theſe refuſals u 
any bad intention of the king's, but only to the 
fear he was in of thoſe two men, upon whom 
he had voluntarily made himſelf dependent. | 
did not, however, believe, that the king of Nx 
varre, without this laſt article was yielded ty, 
would advance with his troops as far as Blois 
But this difficulty was removed by Brigneux, the 
governor of Beaugency, whom I viſited before! 
went away. After telling me, that he faw, with 
grief, this place, like the reſt, would be infallibly 
loſt by the meaſures the king purſued, he offered 
to reſign the care of it to me, or to Rebours, or 
any other officer the king of Navarre ſhould 25 
prove; adding, that he choſe rather to reſign hi 
poſt, and follow this prince as a volunteer only, 
than to continue in Beaugency, where his advice 
was not regarded. | 

- Afﬀter this aſſurance, I returned immediately to 
the king of Navarre : this prince liſtened to me 
attentively, but not being able to ſuppreſs thok 
doubts, which his frequent diſappointments from 
the king of France had inſpired him with, b. 
often aſked me, with an unquiet tone of voice, and 
irreſolute action, if I now really thought the king 
of France fincere? I proteſted to him that I de. 
lieved he was; and added the engagement 
Rambouillet. Well then, replied the king,! 
4 will not take his towns, while he continues t0 
& treat faithfully with me;” for he had taken 
Chacelleraud * that very day. Return then, 


In Poitou. 


« added 
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« added he, and carry him my letters; for I nei- 1589. 
« ther fear Moroſini nor Nevers.“ Accordingly Cv 
he made me go with him that moment to break- 
fat in his cloſet; and I took poſt again for Blois. 

The king of France, who did not doubt but 
the king of Navarre's anſwer would be ſuch as he 
deſired, had, through impatience, advanced as far 
as Montrichard, with all his train. I found all the 
lodgings in this little place either taken up or be- 
ſpoke, ſo that as I arrived very late, I began to 
think I ſhould be obliged to-paſs the night in the 
ſtreet: luckily Maignan found out the marquis of 
Rambouillet's lodgings, and he provided me with 
thoſe that had been deſigned for one of my bro- 
thers, who was then at Tours. At midnight I 
went to the king, who waited for me in a garret of 
the caſtle. He approved of, and ſigned every 
thing, even to the paſſage over the Loire; and 
would have had me to ſet out again that ſame 
night. The report of a treaty between the two 
kings had already reached Chatelleraud, when I 
arrived there; and was ſo paſſionately deſired by 
the people, that as ſoon as I appeared, they loaded 
me with a thouſand bleſlings. 

The king of Navarre was already gone from 
thence, This prince, who depended upon nothing 
but his ſword, being informed that the league had 
entered Argenton *, marched haſtily thither, and 
arrived ſo ſeaſonably, that he forced the troops of 
the league to diſlodge, before they had received. 
the ſupplies neceſſary to maintain them there. He 
left Beaupre governor in this place, after I had 
vilited the caſtle, and put it into a condition of 
defence. " | 

The fatigue I had ſuffered from ſo many ſuc- 
ceſſive journeys, threw me, at my return, into a 
continued fever, which confined me to my bed 
twelve days. Du-Pleflis - took advantage of this 


In the Upper Poitou: 
M 2 accident, 
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1589. accident, to deprive me of the honour of a 
ww Which he had only the trouble of drawing up, and 


in which the marquis of Rambouillet“ had as great 
a ſhare as himſelf, This treaty was figned at 
Pleiſis Tes- Tours, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
two kings. Saumur was the place of ſecurity that 
was agreed upon, and Du-Pleſſis + did not fail to 

ocure the government of it, as a fit reward for 

im to whom they were obliged for the ſucceſs of 
the treaty. 

This proceeding appeared to me fo extremely 
unjuſtifiable, that I complained loudly of Du- Pleſſis, 
and even of the king of Navarre himſelf, who had 
beſtowed the fruit of my labour upon another, 
The count of Soiſſons, who never had any regard 
to the general intereſt, or took part in the public 
joy, made uſe of this circumſtance to endeavour to 
engage me in his new deftgns ; and my two brothers, 
on the other fide, preſſed me earneſtly to attach 
myſelf wholly to the party of the king of France: 
but I rejected this propoſition, nor was my fidelity 
to my prince to be ſhaken by all the efforts which 
were made to ſeduce me. When I reflected alſo, 
that the government of Saumur would have obliged 
me to a conſtant refidence there, and by conſe- 
quence have removed me always from the king of 
Navarre, I found, that what had appeared an act 
of injuſtice, was, in reality, a favour, which merited 
my acknowledgrnent. 

Nothing now remained for the two kings to do, 
but to have a conference together, in order to con- 
cert their future enterptizes. For this purpoſe, the 
king of Navarre ſet out from Pleffis-les-Tours. 
Still aſſaulted by ſome remains of diſtruſt , which 


® It is but juſt to inform the + Philip Mornay, lord of Pleffs 
reader, that theſe fats are related Marly. 
very differently in the life of Du- t © His old huguenot officers, 
Pleſſis Mornay, book i. p. 1313 © they ſay, were afraid, that at 3 
but to which of the writers moſt © time when treachery was ſo 
credit ought to be given is not eaſy gneceſſary to Henry III. to &- 
to decide, : &« tricate him out of the laby- 


he 
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he could with difficulty ſuppreſs, he ſtopped near 1589. 
2 mill, about two leagues from the caſtle, and 
would know the opinion of each of the gentlemen 
that compoſed his train, upon the ſtep he was 


going to take. 


I was amongſt them, and the re- 


membrance of the injuſtice, as I then thought it, 
which he had offered me, keeping me ſilent: the 
king of Navarre turning to me, © You ſay no- 
« thing, ſaid he, what are your thoughts of the 


« matter?“ 


1 anſwered, in few words, That it 


was true, the ftep he was taking was not without 


danger, becauſe the troops 


of the king of France 


were ſuperior to his; but that I looked upon this 
to be one of thoſe circumſtances, in which ſome- 
thing ought to be left to chance; and that as for 
the reſt, one ought to content one's ſelf with uſing 
all the precautions which prudence could ſuggeſt. 
This prince pauſing for a tew moments, then turn- 
ing towards us, Let us go on“, ſaid he, my 


« reſolution is fixed.“ 


The king of France came into the field to meet 


the king of Navarre, and the joy of an union 
which had been ſo ardently deſired, drew together 
lo great a concourſe of people, that the two kings 
continued above a gow of an hour, at the di- 


ſtance of fifty paces 


rom each other, without being 


able to approach nearer : at length the croud givin 
way, they embraced with equal ſatisfaction on bot 
ſides , and took the road together ro Tours, 


« rinth into which the action he 
* had committed at Blois had in- 
** troduced him (for he had been 
* excommunicated by Sixtus V.) 
* he would not ſeruple to purchaſe 
dis abſolution at the price of the 
king of Navarre's life.” Perefjx, 
ibid. This prince had often him- 
ſf ſaid, as De Thou relates, 
That he never went to the king's 
* Cloſet but through the midſt of 
* two armies, ranged on each 
* fide.” 

He wrote to Dy-Pleſſis-Mor- 
pay, in theſe terms; © Monſeur 


t Du-Pleſſis, the ice is broken, 
% not without many warnings, 
« that if I went I ſhould be 2 
* dead man: I paſſed the wa er, 
* recommending myſelf to God,"? 
&c 


+ At the bridge of La-Motte, a 
quarter of a league from Tours: 
« Courage, my lord, faid Henry 
4% IV. to Henry III. two Henrys 
„% are worth more than one Ca- 
4% rolus.“ Matthew, vol. I. p. 152, 
The duke of Maicnne's name was 
Charles. 
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1589. where the king of Navarre lay one night, and then 
ww returned to his quarters at Maille. As for me, | 


ſtaid ar Tours, being detained by a great number 
of my triends and relations, whom I found there, 
and fixed my reſidence in the ſuburb St. Sym. 
phorien. Fus 

The duke of Maienne, who had taken arms to 
revenge the death of the duke of Guile, and tg 
ſupporr the intereſt of the league, had no delign 
to leave us long in quiet, but marched with his 
whole army towards this city. The king, who 
had walxed as far as Marmoutier *, unarmed, and 
attended only by twenty horſe, narrowly eſcaped 
being taken, and was obliged to return precipi. 
tately to Tours. The ſuburbs having no other in. 
trenchments than ſome flight barricades, erected in 
hate, by ſix or ſeven regiments of royaliſts, who 
defended them, I quitted the ſuburb of St. Sym- 
phorien, and ordered all my equipage to be carried 
into the city, My conduct was by the officers 
taxed with timidity; but it was not long ere it was 
ſufficiently juſtified. 

The duke of Maienne attacked the ſuburb. He 
was ſtopped ſome moments by means of five or 
ix houſes, on the top of the hill, where our people 
had poſted themſelves; but they were ſoon obliged 
to abandon them, in order to intrench themſelves 
behind the baricadoes, where expecting ſoon to be 
aſſaulted, they made uſe of this interval to ſnatch 
a haſty refreſhment. | | 

I met the king at the gate of the city, and 
making me enter, he told me, that he believed it 
would be in vain to endeavour to defend the ſub- 
urbs. In effect, the barricades could not reſiſt the 
enemy's cannon ; they were forced at the firſt onſer, 
and as they had no ditch to ſupport them, their 
retreat into the city was ſo confuſed, and ſo much 
expoſed to the enemy, that 1 am ſurpriſed all the 


2 An abbey near Tours. 


ſoldiers 


— 
- 
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ſoldiers in the ſuburbs were not either taken or 1589. 
lain, and that the enemies did not even enter the www 


city along with them, Two pieces of cannon 
would have been ſufficient for that purpoſe. I ſaw 
the flight of our e from the convent of Ja- 
cobins, which looked over the walls of the city; 
and fearing that the danger would increaſe, I ran 
with my two brothers'to the gate, to which they 
all preſt tumultuouſly, and by means of ſome in- 
trenchments we ordered to be made, rendered their 
retreat more ſecure, and with a little time and 
order, they all entered; after which we cloſed up 
the gate, and ſet a ſtrong guard over it. 

It was no longer doubted, but that the city 
would be beſieged in form. I joined Charillon, 
and ſome others, and we went to 1ntreat the king 
to confide ſome important poſt to our care; he 
gave us the Ifles “, and we laboured there without 
ceaſing from that moment, till the next morning, 
that the king came to viſit our work. He ad- 
dreſied himſelf to me, and praiſed our diligence 
greatly, but it was uſcleſs; for at the firſt news of 
what had happened, the king of Navarre marched 
haſtily with his troops to Tours, and appeared in 
three hours before the city. T he duke of Maienne 
would not wait for him, but retreated, after plun- 
dering the ſuburbs, and the neighbouring places. 
A ſervice of this importance gave great hopes of 
what an alliance between the two kings might pro- 
duce, and made the inhabitants of Tours look 
upon the king of Navarre r as their deliverer. 

Ihe two kings continued together eight or ten 
days, after which they ſeparated for the expedi- 
tion that had been projected on the city of Poitiers. 
While they carried on the works there, the king 
of Navarre ſent me with three hundred horſe, and 


* Read the iſle, This quarter, + Henry IV, highly extolled the 
which is inhabited only by water- behaviour of Henry III. who ſhew- 
men, and the meaneſt people, is ed great courage uf on this occa- 
of great conſequence to the defence ſion. Mem. of Nevers, vol. II. 
of Tours, | P- 589. 
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1589. a like number of arquebuſiers, to whom he alſo 
Wyn gave hortes, to defend Chartres, it having been 
diſcoveied, that Maintenon 4+ was ſecretly endea. 
vouring to poſſeſs himſelf of this city, in the 
name of the league. I provided myſelf with rope. 
ladders, petards, and other inſtruments, and came 
directly to Bonneval 4, without taking any refreſh. 
ment that whole day. Some priſoners whom we 
took from a detachment of twenty- tive troopers, 
| informed us, that the enemy had a party of four 
| hundred horſe in the field, with Broſſe Saveuſe “ at 
| their head; and that Reclainville + who led the 
F twenty- ve troopers, had taken us for a body of 
, a hundred and twenty horſe with which Lorges ++ 
| had juſt ſurprized Chat-audun. We concluded 
| from this account, that the party of four hundred 
horſe wanted to come up with us; and we, on our 
ſide, having the ſame deſire, left our arquebuſiers 
| to puriue the road to Chartres leifurely, and taking 
ours through the little hills. in order to reach the 
| enemy's ſquadron, we met them on the top of a 
ſmall hill, which each party had climbed up on his 
own ſide; ſo that we neither ſaw them, nor they 
us, till we were within two hundred paces of each 
other. 


We came to blows immediately &, and with ſo 


much fury, that by the firſt ſhock forty of our 
men were thrown to the ground. I was of this 
number, together wieh Meſſ. De Chatillon || de 
Mouy, De Montbazon, D*Avantigny, and De 
Preſſaigny. Happily I had received no wound; 
my horſe, who was only cut in the jaw, got up 
again, and I found myſelf ſtill on his back. Per- 


J Lewis D'Angennes, lord of Reclainville, or PArclainville, who 


Maintenon. commanded in Chartres for the 
t A town upon the confines of duke of Matenne, 

Perche, ++ de Montgomery of Lerges. 

© * Charles de Tiercelin, and § May 18, * 

Anne his brother; the eldeſt was [| Francis de Chatillon, the ad- 

called Saveuſe, and the youngeit miral's ſon, the leader of the troop. 

De Brofle. Iſaac Vaudre de Mouy, Lewis ce 


+ Lewis de Alonville, lord of Rohan, duke of Montbazon. 
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haps there never was an action, of this kind of 1589. 
combat, more furious, obſtinate, or more bloody, ww 


Four or five times we returned to the charge, the 
enemies raliying again the moment they were put 
into diſorder. I had two ſwords broke, and was 
obliged to have recourſe to a pair of piſtois loaded 
with ſteel balls, againſt which no arms were proof. 
Our enemies finding they had loſt two hundred of 
their men, left us at laſt in poſſeſſion of the field 
of battle. | 

We were not in a condition to enjoy the fruits 
of our victory: extreme wearineſs, and the pain 
of our wounds kept us motionleſs. A little reſt 
was all we wiſhed for, when a heavy rain fell, 
which, mixing with our ſweat, wet us all over in 
an inſtant ; for we were obliged to cover our arms 
with our cloaths : and to compleat our misfortunes, 
we learnt that the duke of Maienne was at our 
heels. In this melancholy ſituation, a council 
being held, it was reſolved, notwithſtanding the 
condition we were in, that we ſhould march all 
night, and endeavour to get back to Beaugency. 
We arrived there, almoſt ſpent with fatigue and 
thirſt, My ſtrength being quite exhauſted, all I 
could do was to fink down upon a bed, nor was it 
poſſible to awake me to take any nouriſhment. 

The report of this battle being ſpread every 
where, the king of Navarre came to Beaugency to 
viſit us, and expreſſed himſelf highly ſatisfied with 
our behaviour. Saveuſe being among the priſoners, 
was brought before him, and the king, who, from 
the ſame principle of generoſity careſſed the brave, 
and compaſſionated the unfortunate, endeavoured 
to conſole him, by praiſes on his conduct, and 
every kind of good treatment. Bur Saveuſe know- 
ing that a great number of his relations, and almoſt 
all his friends, periſhed in the fight, his grief for 
their loſs, the ſhame he felt at being vanquiſhed, 
and the dangerous wounds he had received, in- 


lpired ſuch an extreme deſpair, that he became de- 
Urious, 
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1589. lirious, and died in the frenzy of a raging fever, 
WY> without ſuffering his wounds to be dreſt. The king 


of Navarre made us ſet out for Chateaudun, where 
eight days reſt entirely obliterated all remembrance 
ot our paſt fatigues. 

I was upon the point of leaving this place, when 
a courier brought me news that my wife was dan- 
geroully ill. I flew to Roſny, with Dortoman “, 
firſt phyſician to the king of Navarre, whom this 
prince ordered to accompany me. All this canton 
was in the intereſts of the league; and one of my 
brothers +, who had taken poſſeſſion of my houſe, 
the fame wherein my wife lay ill, had the cruelty 
to draw up the bridge, and refufe me entrance, 
Pierced to my inmoſt ſoul, with a treatment fo 
inhuman, I ſwore I would enter, or periſh in the 
attempt, and already began to apply ladders to the 
walls, when my brother, who did not perhaps ex- 
pect ſo much reſolution, ordered the gate to be 
opened. 

The only conſolation I had was to find my wife 
till alive, and to receive her laſt embraces : all re- 
medies were ineffectual, and ſhe died four days 
after my arrival. The loſs of a wife ſo dear to 
me, and whoſe lite had been expoſed to ſuch cruel 
viciſſitudes of fortune, ſhut my heart during a whole 
month to every other paſſion but grief. I heard 
with inſenſibility the progreſs of the arms of the 
two kings, which at any other time would have 
inflamed me with an ardent deſire of ſharing in 
their dangers and glory ; for it was about this time, 
that they took Gergeau, Pluviers, Eſtampes, 
Chartres . Poiſſy, Pontoiſe, the iſle Adam, Beau- 
mont, and Creil. Every little inconſiderable town 
boaſted of having ſtopped her king, who found no- 
thing but revolt and diſobedience over all his do- 


* Nicholas Dortoman, Y native t Towns in the neighbourhood 
of Arrvheim, of Paris, in the iſle of France, L 

+ This is certainly the eldeſt, Beauce, and L'Orleans. See an 
who was called the baron of Roſny. account of this in the hiſtorians. 
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minions. He was now ſenſible of the great ad- 1589. 
vantage he drew from the king of Navarre's aſ wyw 


ſiſtance. As for this prince, he was as prodigal of 
life as if he had been weary of it : wherever there 
was moſt danger, there was he to be ſeen at the 
head of his ſoldiers. In one of thoſe many encoun- 
ters he had to maintain, at the very moment when, 
to reſt himſelt, he was leaning upon Charbonniere, 
this colonel was, by a mutſket-thot, laid dead at 
his feet. 

I awaked as from a deep ſleep at the news * of 
the two kings holding Paris beſieged ; and leaving 
a place where every object I ſaw renewed my 
affliction, I went to join the army. It was here 
that I ſoothed that grief which ſtill filled my heart, 
by expoſing myſelf careleſly in all the ſkirmiſhes 
we had with the enemy, then more frequent than 
ever, particularly in the field, which was called the 
Scholars meadow. The king of Navarre perceived 
my deſign, and obſerving that Maignan, my equery, 
whom he often ordered to go to me, and force me 
away, durſt not do it, he deſired him only to tell 
me, that he wanted to ſpeak to me. 

Scarce had he uttered one word, when he was 
. interrupted by a gentleman, who whiſpered ſome- 
thing in his ear, and left him immediately. The 
king of Navarre, amazed at what he had heard, 
called me again inſtantly, and told me an aſſaſſin 
had dangerouſly wounded the king of France with 
a knife F: then mounting his horſe, and attended 


® If we may believe Matthieu, 
vol. II. p. 3. theſe two kings were 
greatly diſſatisfied with each other. 
Henry III. could not conceal his 
jealouſy of Henry IV. who far 
from expecting to reign, reſolved 
to retire as ſoon as he had re- 
eſtabliſhed the king upon his 
throne, 

T By James Clement, a jacobin 
monk, born in Sorbonne, a village 
in Burgundy, He was introduced 
by La Gueſle, the ſolicitor gencral, 


into the king's chamber, as having 
a letter of great conſequence to de- 
liver to him. This prince, who 
had a great kindneſs for monks, 
roſe from the cloſe- ſtool upon 
which he was fitting, having al- 
ready read part of the letter, when 
the aſſaſſin ſtruck him in the belly 
with a knife, which he left ſtick- 
ing in the wound. The king drew 
it out and wounded the jacchin 
with it in the forehead, who was 
immediately killed by the gentle- 


only 
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only by five and twenty gentlemen who were about 
him, took the road to St. Cloud, which was the 


king's quarters. 


At his entrance into this prince's 


apartment, he found he had juſt received an 
injection, which came away again without either 


pain or Llcod. 


men of his chamber. His body 
was burnt, and the aſhes thrown 
into the Seine. The hiſtorians 
have not forgot to obſerve, as a 
circumſtance at that time not 
doubted of, that Henry III. was 
murdered in the ſame houſe and 
(if we believe them) in the ſame 
chamber, place, and month, where 
ſeventeen years before that prince 
had aſſiſted at the council, in which 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew 
was refolved upon. Monſieur 
Bayle ſeems to have given credit 
to this anecdote, which is now 
proved to be ſalſe, the houſe at the 
time of the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew not being built. Hery III. 
died in the night between the ſe- 
cond and third of Auguſt, aged 38 
years. © James Clement being at 
©: St. Cloud, ſome perſons, who 
1 ſuſpeted him, went at night 
«© into his chamber to obſerve him. 
« They found him in a profound 
<< ſleep, his breyiary before him, 
e apen at the article of Judith, 
«« He faſted, confefled himſelf, and 
« received the ſacrament hefore he 
«© ſet out to aſſaſſinate the king. 
4 He was praiſed for this action at 
% Rome, in the chair where Hen- 
« ry the Third's funeral oration 
«© ought to have been pronounced, 
« At Paris, his picture was placed 
* on the altars with the euchariſt. 
«& Cardinal de Retz relates, that 
„ on the anniverſary day of the 
« barricadoes, in the minority of 
„ Lewis XIV. he ſaw a gorget 
« upon which this monk was en- 
« graved, with theſe words under- 
« neath, St. James Clement.“ 
Notes upon the Henriade. 


% The king of Navarre,” ſays. 


Victor Gayet, Chron Novenn.vol. I. 
fol. 223. kneeled at his bedſide, 


1 


The king of Navarre approached 


* ſighs and tears not permitting 
* him to ſpeak a word. He took 
his majeſty's hands between his, 
« and kiſſed them, The king, 
« perceiving that he was filent 
* through the ſtrong emotions with 
% which he was agitated, em- 
& braced his head, kiſſed him, and 
« gave him his benediction. Had 
not the knife been poiſoned, the 
% wound would not have been 
« mortal; for it was not deep, 
and had not reached the in. 
« teftines. fol. 217. Bourgoin, 
prior of the Jacobins, was tore 
&* to pieces by four horſes. They 
„ cculd extort nothing but theſe 
« words from him, We have dont 
tc what ww? conld, but nat what we 
« would have dane; which made it 
*© be believed, that Henry IV. was 
« deſigned to have been aſſaſſinated 
« at the ſame time. The fieur de 
Rougemont was arreſted, for 
having deſired to ſtrike the blow 
* himſelf.” fol. 228. He died like 
a good chriſtian. © He forgave 
« his enemies, and even Clement 
« himſelf,” ſays Matthieu the 
hiſtorian, See, in the hiſtorians, 
a fuller account of his death. His 
character may be collected from 
what is ſaid of him in theſe Me- 
moirs. He was called, at bis 
baptiſm, Edward Alexander, by 
Edward VI. king of England, and 
Antony king of Navarre; but Ca- 
therine made him afterwards aſ- 
ſume the name of his father. 
It is ſaid, that ſeventeen or eigh- 
teen perſons having gathered up 
the aſhes of Clement, which the 
wind had diſperſed, getting into a 
boat with theſe aſhes, the boat was 
ſwallowed up by the Seine, and all 
that were in it, 


A 
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his bed, amidſt all the agitation and grief that the 1389. 
ſincereſt friendſhip could inſpire. The king com 


forted him with aſſurances, that his wound would 
have no bad conſequences, and that God would 
prolong his life, that he might be in a condition 
to give him new proofs of his affection. The 
wounded monarch pronounced theſe words in ſuch 
2 manner, as removed part of the king of Na- 
varre's apprehenſions, who ſceing likewiſe no ap- 
pearance of any dangerous ſymptom, left him to 
his repoſe, and returned to his quarters at 
Meudon. 

My lodgings were at the bottom of this caſtle, 
in the houſe of a man named Sauvat. After I had 
attended the king of Navarre to his apartment, I 
went home to ſup, and had juſt placed myſelf at 
table, when I ſaw Ferret his ſecretary enter, who 
ſaid to me, © Sir, the king of Navarre, and per- 
_ « haps the king of France, deſires you will come 
« to him inſtantly.” Surpriſed at theſe words, I 
went with him immediately to the caſtle; and as 
we walked, he told me that Dortoman had inform- 
ed the king of Navarre, by an expreſs, that if he 
would ſee the king of France alive, he had not a 
moment to loſe. | 

I went directly to the king of Navarre's apart - 
ment, where while our horſes were ſaddling, he 
did me the honour to conſult me upon the preſent 
conjuncture. So many different thoughts preſented 
themſelves to my mind that moment, that I con- 
tinued ſome time filent, nor was the king in leſs 
agitation, It was not the event of a little nego- 
tiatiin, the ſucceſs of a battle, or the poſſeſſion of 
a ſmall kingdom, ſuch as Navarre, that employed 
his thoughts, but the greateſt monarchy in Europe. 
But how many obſtacles had he to ſurmount, how 
many labours to endure, ere he could hope to ob- 
tain it! All that he had hitherto done, was nothing 
in compariſon to what remained to do. How cruſh 
a party ſo powerful, and in ſuch high credit, that 

1c 
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p 589. it had given fears to a prince eſtabliſhed on the 
WY V throne, and almoſt obliged him to deſcend from 


it! This difficulty already ſo. great, appeared in- 
ſurmountable, when he reflected, that the king's 
death would deprive him of the beſt and greateſt 

t of his forces. He could have no dependence 
either on the princes of the blood, or the grandees 
and in his preſent condition he had occaſion for 
every one's aſſiſtance, yet he had no one in whom 
he could confide. I was ſtruck with fear, when 
he ſuggeſted to me, that it was probable ſuch ſur- 
priſing, and unexpected news might occaſion a 
revolution, which would expoſe him with only a 
few of his moſt faithful ſervants to the mercy of 
his old enemies, in a country where he was abſo- 
lutely deſtitute of every reſource. _ 

Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, every one 
confeſt that the king of Navarre had but one part 
to take, which was to ſeize this opportunity, and 
uſe it with all thoſe precautions which generally de- 
termine the event. Withour attempting to judge 
of the future, which depends upon too many ac- 
cidents, much leſs to ſubject it to our precipitation; 
in bold and difficult enterprizes, we ſhould endea- 
vour to ſubdue one obſtacle at a time ; nor ſuffer 
ourſelves to be depreſt by their greatneſs, and 
their number. We ought never to deſpair of what 
has been once accompliſhed. How many things 
have the idea of impoſſible been annexed to, that 
have become eaſy to thoſe who knew how to take 
advantage of time, opportunity, lucky moments, 
the faults of others, different diſpoſitions, and an 
infinite number of other circumſtances ? 

The anſwer I made the king was founded on 
theſe maxims; and we agreed that, inſtead of 
going back to the diſtant provinces, he ſhould re- 
main in the midſt of the royal army to ſupport his 
claim, and fet out immediately for St. Cloud, but 
well armed at all events, taking care, however, to 
keep our extraordinary arms concealed, that we 

| might 
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might not ourſelves be the firſt to create terror and 1 589. 
ſuſpicion. When we entered St. Cloud, theꝝ. told & 


us the king was better; and obliged us to put off 
our ſwords. I followed the king of Navarre, who 
advanced towards the caſtle, when ſuddenly we 
heard a man exclaim, Ah! my God, we are 
« Joſt.” The king of Navarre making this man 
approach, who continued crying, Alas! the 
« king is dead,” aſked him ſeveral queſtions, 
which he ſatisfied by ſuch a circumſtantial recital 
of the king's death, that we could no longer doubt 
the truth of it. 

Henry no longer doubted, when he ſaw the 
Scots guard, who threw themſelves at his feer, 
ſaying, ** Ah, Sire! you are now our king and 
« our maſter.” And ſome moments after, Meſſ. 
de Biron “, De Bellegarde, D'O, De Chateauvieux, 
De Dampierre, and ſeveral others, did the ſame. 

The king of Navarre was convinced that this 
was one of thoſe critical moments, upon the good 
or bad uſe of which his deſtiny depended. With- 
out ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled with the view of 
a throne, to which he was that inſtant called, or 
oppreſt by difficulties, and uſeleſs grief, he calmly 
began to give orders for keeping every one in their 
duty, and preventing mutinies : then turning to 
me, with that familiar air which he uſed to thoſe 
of whoſe affection he was aſſured, he bid me go 
to the marechal de Aumont'sF quarters, and there, 
with all - the precaution neceſſary to his intereſt, 
ſpread among his troops the news of the king's 
death, and to ſpeak by this marechal to the French 
guards, to engage their offices to come and pay 
their homage to him in the afternoon, and to pre- 
vail upon the nobility to do the like. He recom- 
mended to me to obſerve my own quarters carefully, 


Armand de Gontaut, marechal and ſuperintendant of the Finances. 
de Biron. Roger de St. Larcy de Joachim de Chateauvieux. 
Bellegarde, grand ecuyer of France, + John duke D'Aunont, mare- 
Francis D'O, governor of Paris, chal of France, 


and 
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1589. and keep all there in due obedience. After which 

e applied himſelf to gain all the foreign powers, 
on whoſe. aſſiſtance he thought he might depend, 
and wrote or ſent depuries to Germany, England, 
Flanders, Switzerland, and the BHE of Venice, 
to inform them of this new 56H and the cluim 
which it gave him to the crowh of France. 

I repreſented to him, that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to get poſſeſſion of Meulanꝰ immediately; 
a place, upon this ocGſion, of the utmoſt im- 
portance, the governer of which (who was called 
St. Marc) he knew to be a zealous partiſan of the 
league in his heart. I explained to him in few 
words how eaſily this might be executed, and the 
king approving my ſcheme, I went to Meulan, 
and demanded a conference with St. Marc, vpon 
affairs I ſaid of the greateſt conſequence to him, 
He- came to me, and while I amuſed him with a 
feigned confidence, the marechal D*Aumont paſſed 
over the bridge with his troops, and taking ad- 
vantage of the conſternation this occaſioned, pro- 
ceeded to the caſtle, which he made himſelf maſter 
of, and we drove out the too credulous Sr, Marc. 

The king offered me this government, but from 
many conſiderations I choſe not to accept of it. 
Part of his apprehenſions were ſoon juſtified by 
* theevent; he tound it impoſſible to keep either 

the duke of Epernon +, or many other diſaffected 


In the iſle of France. 

+ The author of his life aſſigns 
very bad reaſons for this retreat : 
It is plain that nothing can excuſe 
it, Upon this occaſion it appears, 
that beſides the proteſtant party, 
there were three others among the 
catholics themſelves, the firſt of 
which was compoſed of thoſe per- 
ſons who abandoned Henry IV, 
after the death of Henry III. the 
ſecond, thoſe who not being able 
to prevail upon this prince to de- 
clare that very moment, that he 


would embrace the catholic reli- 


gion, continued with him, but had 
neither affection to his perſon, nor 
a ſincere attachment to his intereſt, 
The number of theſe was very 
great; the chief among them were 
the dukes of Longueville, and Ne- 
vers, D'O. (who had ſnoken to 
him in the name of the reſt and 
many others The third party was 
made up of thoſe who declared 
publicly, ſays D'Aubigne, that 
they would ſerve the king without 
any conditions: and rheſ2 were 
indeed but very few in number, 
among which were the narech 
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catholics, in his ſervice, eſpecially thoſe who owed 1589. 
their fortune to the deceaſed king. Their diſ Wwyw 


ſention reduced him almoſt ro thoſe troops only, 
which he had brought with him, and put it out of 
his power to continue the ſiege of Paris, or even 
to hold the adjacent places. The foreign powers 
either gave him nothing but promiſes, or offered 
him ſuch ſupplies as could be of no uſe, in his 
preſent exigencies : he was obliged therefore to re- 
tire into the heart of the kingdom. He had al- 
ready (tho? without diſcovering his real motive for 
it) cauſed a report to be ſpread among his ſoldiers 
of an intended journey to Tours. This retreat 
vas equally neceſſary for the ſafety of his perſon, 
and the ſucceſs of his affairs. A thouſand 
threatened him in the neighbourhood of a city, 
where the king his predeceſſor, rho? a catholic, and 
with a powertul army under his obedience, could 
not eſcape a violent death. It was here that the 
laſt reſolution was taken for the murder of this 
prince; and he had ſtill more reaſon. to tremble, 
when he reflected that thoſe cruel deſigns were 
formed in the midſt of his army, and the aſſaſſins 
perhaps near his perſon. | 

In this perplexing ſituation, it was neceſſary to 
place a governor in Meulan, who had a regiment 
ready to defend it againſt the league, which becom · 
ing inſolent by the king's death, in imagination 
already enjoyed the conqueſt of it. I having no 
regiment, nor ſufficient time to raiſe one, the go- 
vernment of Meulan was given to Bellengreville “. 


D'Aumont, and Biron, Givry, &c. this ſubject, and particularly D' Au- 
Henry was extremely perplexed at bigné vol. III. book ii. chap. 23. 
the rude propoſition made him by Henry IV. received ſuch impor- 
the catholics, and the declaration tant ſervices upon this occaſion 
they added to it, that they would from the marechal Biron, that it 
recire, if he did not give them this was reported, it was he who made 
ſatisfaftion, He told them reſo- him king: and the marechal is ſaid 
lutely, that he would never be re- to have reproached Henry with his 
proached with having been con- ſervices in thoſe very terms. Mem, 
ſtrained to take ſuch a ſtep. And of Brantome, vol. III. p. 346. 
demanded ſix months times to think * Read, Joachim de Berengue- 
upon it, See the hiſtorians upon ville. 

You, I, N The 
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ſome other ſmall towns. His forces were too in. 


ran into the ditches of Louviers, being turned, x 


Contenant, and many other officers of the league, 
of which this city was full, would . ſurrender, ot 


fore to juſtify the truth of what I had aſſerted, | 
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The king, in his retreat, took Clermont “, and 


conſiderable to admit of his engaging in greater en. 
terprizes, which was the reaſon likewiſe that | 
miſſed of taking of LouviersF, upon which | ha 
a deſign that io all appearance would have fucceeded, 
This deſign I communicated to the king, and de. 
fired he would give me ſame forces for the execu- 
tion of it. He could ſpare me no more than x 
company of his light-armed horſe, commanded 
Arambure, which was not ſufficient ; but he aflured 
me that I. ſhould be joined at Louviers by a regj. 
ment of twelve hundred men, which was then a 
Nogent; and for this purpoſe he wrote to Cou- 
Tonneau the colonel of it. Fey ot 
With this hope I ſat down before Louvien 
where I waited in vain for the ſupplies that hal 
been promiſed me. The river of Eure, which 


great aqueduct that ſupplied the city with water, 
became dry. This I obſerved, and it was through 
this place that I propoſed to enter it; but as f 
was not. probable, that Meſfieurs d' Aumale 5, & 
la Londe, de Fontaine-Martel, de Medavy, dt 


ſuffer themſelves to be taken, without ſtriking 1 
blow, I thought it would be raſhneſs to attempt 
to force it with a handful of men: in order ther. 


contented myſelf with ſending ſeveral perſons into 
the aqueduct, where I employed them only in en. 
larging the entrance, by forcing up with a petard 
the grate that cloſed it. By this means they ſever 
times penetrated into the city, and came out agail 


In Beavaiſis. i taine-Martel, governor of Neu. 
+ A city of Normandy. chitel ; Charles-Francis de Route! 
Charles de Lorraine, duke of de Medavy ; Timoleon de Bunt 
Avrgalc ; — Bigars de le Londe, de Contenant, 
mayor of Rouen; Francis de Fon- 


without 
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without being perceived, which was a convincing 1589. 
that our attempt would have ſucceeded, if WWW. 
we had had a ſufficient number of ſoldiers. 
I rerurned by Pont - de- Arche, to meet the king 
of Navarre, at Ecoiiy, from whence he hoped to 
o0 immediately to Tourainez but he found the 
Normans ſo well inclined towards him, that he 
was determined by their offers, to attempt the im- 
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portant ſiege of Rouen. While preparations were 
/ making for this expedition, we took Gournay *, 
Veufchätel, the city of Eu, Treport, and Dar- 
eta; where the king received advice that the 
| 


duke of Maienne was very deſirous of coming to 
a battle with him. I was ordered to go with fifty 
„bre to reconnoitre this general's army, which I 
; Wt found in the neighbourhood of Mante, and ſpread 
au deer my eſtate, I went, and poſted myſelt in 
de foreſt ; from whence I made obſervations, and 
brought the king information, that the army of 
de league conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand foot 
nnd eight thouſand horſe. The king, who had 
, Wy only a little flying camp to oppoſe to ſo formidable 
nn army, was not willing to neglect any precaution 
. which might be neceſſary. He had already cauſed 
mie commander of Chaſtes ꝶ to be ſounded, to 
boo if in any caſe of neceſſity, he would receive 
bim into Dieppe : and he had reaſon to be pleaſed 
a Vith his anſwer ; but, in order to be better aſſured 
of this governor's intentions, he went himſelf to 
WJ confer with him, and returned extremely well ſatiſ- 
fed. Finding therefore that he might depend 
18 »pon a retreat fo ſecure as Dieppe 4, he the leſs 
| WI feared to keep the field before the enemy; and re- 


In Upper Normandy, England; which the marechal de 
} Aimat de Chaſtes, knight of Biron prevented, by adviſing him to 


f- F. Lazarus, and governor of make good his poſt at Arques. 
(| Dieppe. Before the battle of Arques, he 
5 1 Henry IV, it is ſaid, was re- ſaid, that he was a king without 


duced to ſuch an extremity under a kingdom, a huſband without a 
the walls of this city, that he was wife, and a warrior without money. 
i vpon the point of retiring into 


N 2 ſolving 
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1589. ſolving to make head againſt them till the laſt er. 
. tremity, he came and poſted himſelf before Ar. 


ques “. | 


At the end of the cauſeway of Arques there is; 
long winding hill, covered with coppice : beneath 
is a ſpace of arable land, in the midſt of which i; 
the great road that leads to Arques, having thick 
hedges on each fide. Lower down, upon the lef 
hand, there is a kind of great marſh or 

ground. A village called Martingliſe + bounds 
the hill, about half a league from the cauſeway, 
It was in this village, and in the neighbourhood of 
it, that the whole army of the duke of Maiene 
was encamped. The king was ſenſible, that by 
attempting to reſiſt an army of above thirty thou- 
ſand men, with leſs than three thouſand, his con- 
duct would be accuſed of raſhneſs ; but beſides, 
that it would be very difficult to find a place more 
favourable for his few forces, and that there was 
danger in going back, he thought that the preſent 
weak condition his party was in, demanded ſome 
bold blow at the beginning. He neglected no- 
thing that might compenſate, in ſome degree, for 
the Imallneſs of his number; he ordered deep 
trenches to be cut at the cauſeway, and above a 
well as beneath the great road : he poſted twelve 


hundred Swiſs on each ſide of this road, and fix 


hundred German foot to defend the upper trenches; 
and placed a thouſand or twelve hundred others in 
a chapel, which ſtood in the midſt of the upper 
and lower trenches. "Theſe were all the infantry 
he had : his cavalry, which amounted in all to 
but fix hundred men, he divided into two equal 
ſquadrons; and with one, poſted himſelf between 
the wood and the road, and ſeparating the othe! 
into platoons, made them go down between the 
road and the moraſs, to fill in ſome ſort that ſpace 
He did not ſleep that whole night; during which, 


In the country of Caux, + Or Martin Egliſe. 
fearing 
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if, In the morning they brought him ſome re- 
frehments into the Trench, where he invited his 
rincipal officers to breakfaſt with him; after 
which he thought, perhaps, to have taken a few 
moments reſt, when he was informed'by the guards, 


wards him, in order of battle. | 
At this news, he ordered the viſcount de Char- 
tres, Palcheux, Braſſeuſe, Avantigny, and three 
or four others, to advance into the wood, and en- 
deavour to make ſome priſoners ; they ſoon re- 
turned, bringing with them the count de Belin “. 
The king went to meet him, and embraced him 
ſmiling. The count, whoſe eyes were in ſearch of 
the king's army, ſeeing hardly any ſoldiers about 
him, anſwered him no otherways than by expreſſing 
his ſurprize at the ſmall number that ſeemed to be 
with him. „ You ſee not all,” ſaid the king to 
| him with the ſame gaity : „for you reckon not 
„God, and my claim, who fight for me.“ Ac- 
cuſtomed as I was to ſee this prince, I could not 
help aCmiring the tranquillity that ſat upon his 
countenance,” on an occaſion ſo much the more 
deſperate, as it gave time for reflection. His air 
was ſg ſerene, and his ardor tempered with ſo much 
prudence, that he appeared to the ſoldiers as ſome- 
thing more than human, and inſpired them all 
with the intrepidity of their leader, 

The duke of Maienne ordered the upper trenches 
to be attacked by a ſquadron of his German foot, 
who ſeemed to refuſe fighting, becauſe they had 
only Germans to encounter, and feigned to ſur- 
render. Qur Germans were fa effectually deceived 
by this artifice, that they ſuffered the others to 

| advance and gain the trench, from whence = 
drove out ours; and from this advantageous po 


F 


i 
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* Francis de Faudoas, d'Aver- deputy governor of Paris for thy 
jj" de Serillac, count of Belin, duke of Ma:eong, 


N 3 they 


that the army of the league was marching to- 
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fearing that the enemies would make themſelves 1589. 
maſters of the cauſeway, he kept guard there him 
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they gave us a great deal of trouble. I ſoon lof 
fight of all that was done at the fide of the wood; 
for that part of the moraſs where I was, with ten 
of my men, was that moment attacked by a-{quz 
dron of eight or nine hundred horſe. At the ap. 
proach of ſo large a body, we drew together about 
a hundred and fifty horſe, and drove them back x 
far as the valley; where meeting with four other 
ſquadrons, we were obliged to retreat, till being 
joined in our turn by the count D' Auvergne“, 
who brought a hundred and fifty horſe more to 
our aſſiſtance, we a ſecond time beat back the 
enemies ſquadrons. This game could not laſ 
long : three hundred horſe from the enemies army 
Joining the firſt, we were forced to give ground, 
and regained the chapel in diſorder ; where fortu- 
nately our foot ſoldiers, who were poſted there, 
ſtopped this cavalry ſhort, and engaged in a battle, 
whereinSagonne Þ and ſome other officers were ſlain. 

The duke of Malenne commanding all the reſt 
of his German foot to attack the chapel; we yielded 
at length this poſt; and overpowered by number, 
abandoned the hollows in the road, and even the 


. 
Charles de Valois, natural fon 


of Charles IX. He is mentioned 
hereafter, It is upon the relation 
of this count, afterwards duke of 
Angouleme, that father Daniel, in 
His hiſtory of France, vol. IX. has 
given a deſcription of this battle, 
to which nothing can be added, 
and differs but little from that in 
our Memoirs, See alſo father 


Matthieu, vol. II. p. 14. and fol- 


lowing. Cayet, vol. I. book ii. 
fol. 263, and following. The Me- 
moirs of Nevers, vol. II. p. 597. 
and the Pbyſician Du Cheſne's ac- 
court, &c. This battle was fought 


on Wedneſday September the 2oth : 


it began at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and ended at eleven. The 
duke of Matenne, five days be- 
fore, made ſeveral attempts upon 
Dieppe, which were called eſcar- 
mouches du Pallet. My compa- 


c nion, ſaid Henry IV. to Are- 
« guer, colonel of the regiment 
« of Soleure, I come to die, et 
* to gain honour with you.“ © He 
« drove back the treacherous Ger- 
% mans, c. Le Grain, book v. 
«© My father, ſaid this prince, to 
* colonel Galati, keep à pike for 
« me, for 1 will fight at the head 
„of your battalion.” Matthieu 
ibid. p. 14. After the battle, be 
wrote to Grillon in theſe terms, 
% Hang thyſelf, brave Grillon, for 


% we have fought at Arques with- 


© out thee, Adieu, brave Gril- 
* lon, I love thee whether I wil 
[Ty or not. 

+ John Babou, count of 85. 
gonne, Lewis de Rohan, and ]o- 
fias de la Rochefoucaut, counts of 
Montbazon and de Rouſſy, loſt 
their lives alſo there. 

road 
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oad itſelf. This might be called the beginning 158g. 
of a defeat; we ſhould have had reaſon to tear the www 


event, had we not happily met the battalion of 
Swiſs, who ſuſtained the ſhock, gave us time to 
rally, and put us again into a condition of renew- 
ing the fight. Nothing could have happened more 
ſealonably. My horſe that moment falling dead of 
his wounds, I mounted a freſh one. To vanquiſh 
the brave reſiſtance of our Swiſs, the enemies 
thought proper to order five hundred horſe to 
march along the ſide of the moraſs: they would 
have taken us in the rear, and have eaſily over- 
vhelmed the Swiſs, and the reſt of the ſoldiers; 
when luckily the horſes approaching too near the 
moraſs, they remained entangled in the mire, and 
their riders with difficulty diſengaged them, by leav- 
ing their lances ſticking there. $03 20042 41 
The battle continued ſome time longer in this 
ſtate; that is to ſay, while we had any ſtrength 
left; but at length we began to fink under the 
fatigue. On our ſide the ſame men were always in 
action, while our enemies were ſuſtained with freſn 
ſupplies, and multiplied every moment. Great 
part of .our brigade was difarmed and diſmounted : 
in this extremity, I was deputed by the troop to 
repreſent ' our ſituation to the king,” and to aſk 
him for a reinforcement. I met this prince com- 
ing to our quarter: My friend, ſaid he to me, 
« I have no ſupplies to fend you; however, we 
e muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be depreſſed.” In 
effect, he was in no better condition than we. 
He turned towards monſieur le Grand “, and bid 
him follow me with all the men he could get 
together from the upper part of the road. I went 
back to my party, and with a ſeeming joy in- 
formed them of the ſupply that was coming z 
upon which, however, I but little depended. In- 
ſpired with freſh vigour, it may be truly ſaid, that 
at that moment every man gave proofs of a valour 
* Roger de St. Sarry, of Bellegarde, 
M4: ſcarcely 
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1589. ſcarcely credible. The thick fog, which concealed 
Wy > us from our enemies, hid from us likewiſe our 


danger; but when this fog was diſſipated, the ſun 
ſhewed us to them, and diſcovered their whole 
army to our view, which was pouring upon us. [t 
was already ſo near, that we could not hope 1 
gain the end of the cauſeway, where our laſt in- 
trenchment was, and we thought of nothing but 
ſelling our lives dearly. 

Our ſafety we owed to a circumſtance that we 
had looked upon as our greateſt misfortune. The 
cannon of the caſtle of Arques had been rendered 
uſeleſs by the thickneſs of the fog; but as ſoon a 
the enemies could be diſtinguiſhed, it made a di- 
charge ſo juſt, and was followed by ſo terrible an 
effect, although there were but four pieces of can- 

non, that the enemics were thrown into confuſion, 
Four other vollies ſucceeded with ſuch rapidity, as 
went quite through their army ; which, no longer 
able to endure the fire, retired in diſorder to the 
fide of the valley : behind which, ſome moments 
after, all this terrible multitude were loſt ; aſto- 
niſhed, without doubt, at the great loſs they had 
fuſtained, and diſheartened by a reſiſtance which 
the duke of Maienne had not ex 

The king, after an action which covered him 
with glory, retired to Arques, from thence he went 
to Dieppe, harraſſed continually by the enemies, 
and engaged in frequent ſkirmiſhes ; the detail of 
which I ſuppreſs, as having nothing very intereſt- 
ing after the battle of Arques. The king, how- 
ever, in one of theſe rencounters, found himſelf 
expoſed to a danger ſtil] greater: for, believing the 
enemies at a diſtance, he was exerciſing a kind of 
military game in a meadow, and ſuſtained a dif- 
charge from two hundred fuſileers, who lay in am- 
buſh upon the ground between two hedges, not 
more than two hundred paces from the place 
where we were. | 


k 
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It is certain, that any other than Henry would 1389. 
have ſunk under theſe difficulties, before he could WWW, 


have been relieved by the ſupplies _” were 
preparing for him; but by his valour'*, and his 
{kill in diſputing the ground, he gave time for four 
thouſand Engliſh and Scotch, that queen Elizabeth 
ſent him, to paſs the ſea; and this reinforcement 
was ſoon after followed by one more conliderable, 
which was brought him by the count of Soiſſons, 
Henry of Orleans, duke of Longueville, D'Au- 
mont, and Biron. It was owing to the count of 
Soiſſons that he was ſo often in danger at Dieppe, 
who amuſed himſelf with diſputing about the com- 
mand of the forces, inſtead of haſtening to the 
king's aſſiſtance,  , | 

1he duke of Maienne durſt not wait for the 
junction of all theſe troops; he diſappeared with 
his army, and left the king maſter of the field. 
Henry, then changing his reſolution of keeping in 
Normandy, ſet out again for Paris, which he had 
quitted with regret. He paſſed through Meulan 
and Poiſſy , and from thence diſpatched me with 
the duke of Montpenſier ꝓ, to endeavour to per- 
fect a correſpondence he had a long time before 
begun in Vernon, or to ſeize the city by means 
of that terror which his approach would cauſe in 
it. We found no probability of ſucceeding in 
either of theſe deſigns; therefore, the duke of 


* « Sixtus V. preſaged, that 
the Bearnois would be the up- 
* permoſt, ſince he was not longer 
in bed than the duke of Maienne 
vas at table. The duke of Mai- 
Nenne was extremely flow in all 
* his motions. If he does not 
act in another manner, ſaid the 
bing, 1 ſhall certainly beat him 
_ © always in the field.” Perefix, 

ibid. 2, The ſame pope, after the 
battle of Arques, applied theſe 
words to Henry IV. Super aſpidem 
& baſiliſcum ambulabis, & concul- 
Cabis leoncm, & draconem : mean- 


ing by the aſp the duke of Mai- 
enne, the duke of Savoy by the 
baſiliſe, the king of Spain by the 
lion, and himſelf by the dragon. 

+ Theſe towns are upon the 
Siene. 

t Henry of Bourbon-Montpen- 
fier, prince of the blood, the only 
ſon of Francis and Renee of Anjou, 
at that time ſeven and twenty years 
old, Henry III. took the govern- 
ment of Bretagne from him, with- 
out any cauſe, to beſtow it on the 
duke of Mercœur. He ſoon had 
reaſon to repent of it, 


Mont- 
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Montpenſier went back to Normandy, and I joined 
the king at Villepreux. | 

His deſign was to alarm Paris, and even to at- 
tack it; and as he ſaw opportunity, to attempt to 
make himſelf maſter of it. He had taken the 
precaution to ſend perſons to break the bridge of 
St. Maixance *®, by which the duke of Maienne 
might have been able to aſſiſt this great city; for 
that general, alarmed by the king's march, had 
alſo come near Paris by the oppoſite ſide, that he 
might not meet the king. Henry, therefore, gave 
the neceſſary orders for attacking all the ſuburbs 
at the ſame time: that of St. Germain fell to 
Monſieur D'Aumont, de Chatillon, and me. As 
ſoon as the ſignal was given, we fell upon this 
ſuburb ; and having, tho* an immenſe, yet a con- 
fuſed and terrified multitude to oppoſe, we hem- 
med two large bodies of ſoldiers within the enclo- 
ſure of the market of St. Germain; and there, in 
a leſs ſpace than two hundred paces, we left four 
hundred of them in a moment dead upon the place. 
I could hardly prevail upon myſelf to kill men al- 
ready more than half dead with fear; but putting 
them out of a condition to reſiſt us, we paſſed, 
and advanced as far as the gate of Neſle: fifteen 
or twenty of us entered the city; but perceiving 
that our men did not follow us, we turned back: 
an order from the king to give over the attack was 
the cauſe of their abandoning us. The perſon 
whom he had ſent to demoliſh the bridge Þ of St. 
Maixance had performed this commiſſion ſo ill, 
that the duke of Maienne appeared within ſight of 


* Upon the river Oiſe. gentleman, to Henry IV, in theſe 

+ De Thou obſerves, that the three words, Come, come, come, 
| guard of this bridge was given to written in a bit of paper, which 
William de Montmorency, lord of the bearer incloſed in a quill, and 
Thoré; but being indiſpoſed at held in his mouth. They did not 
Senlis, he could not defend it, carry it for want of cannon to 
Book xcvii. It was attacked on beat down the gates. Matthieu, 
All-caints day, upon advice ſent vol. II. book i, p- 17. Cayet, 
by James Corbinelly, a Florentine vol. I. P. 270. | 
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Paris with his whole army, at the ſame moment 1589. 


that we entered it. 

The king was now convinced that hisenterprize 
was no longer practicable, and that although we 
ſhould make ourſelves maſter of the city, which on 
cur ſide would infallibly have happened, an army 
thus diſperſed in a city of ſuch. vaſt extent as Paris, 
would have been in danger of being overpowered; 
having ſuch an, infinite number of people to oppoſe 
within, and an army without to fight againſt, 
which would either enter with us, or keep us be- 
ſieged there. It was thus that this prince, temper- 
ing ſo happily courage with prudence, never ſuffer- 
ed his ardour in battle to hinder him from follow- 
ing the calmer dictates of wiſdom. He was ſatiſ- 
fied with throwing terror into the very heart of 
that city that dared to deſpiſe him, and giving it 
to know what it had to expect from him. Part of 
the ſuburbs was pillaged : our ſoldiers left nothing 
in that of Germain “, that they could conveni- 
ently carry away. I had for my ſhare: three thou- 
ſand crowns, and all my men made very conſide- 
rable booty. 

Two days after, the king went to Eſtampes ; 
and reſuming his firſt deſign-of ſhewing himſelf 
in the heart of the kingdom, went towards Tours, 
and in a ſhort time took a great many little towns 
in Touraine F, Anjou, Maine, and Lower Nor- 


.* © The Sieurs de Chatillon, 
« and La Noue,”” ſays Le Grain, 
book v. ** affaulted' the ſuburbs of 
St.- Germain, Buſſy and Neſle, 
which were richer and more 
magnificent than the others, and 
* where they expected to find 
moſt reſiſtance, as well upon 
account of the fine houſes that 
_ © were in the ſuburb St. Germain, 
which makes its value equal to 
the ſecond city in France, as the 
abbey. St, Germain, which was 
fortified, Chatillon made it ap- 
pear that he remembered St. 
"* Bartholomew's day, and was 


10 


« reſolved to expiate the murder, 
« and appeaſe the manes of the 
% admiral his father." 

+ In Beauce. 

t Alencon, Le Mans, Chateau 
Briant, Sable, Chiteau-Gontier, 
Maienne, Laval, Argentan, Fa- 
laiſe, Lifieux, Bateux, Ponteau de 
Mer, Pont I'Ev@que, Honfleur, 
Havre-de-Grace, Donfront, &c. 
De Thou, book xcvii. D' Aubigne, 
Vol. III. book iii. chap. 4, &c. 
See alſo the Memoirs of the league, 
and particular accounts of theſe ex- 
peditions printed at that time. 
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1590. mandy, He left ſome troops with the marechal 
ZZBiron, who took Evreux, without cannon. 1 


drove the catholics from Antfreville. The king 
gave me all the countries about Mante and Roſny 
to preſerve, with a ſmall body of troops, with 
which I narrowly miſſed ſeizing the duke D'Au- 
male, as he paſſed by Roſny. Afterwards I joined 
the marechal Biron, at the ſiege of Evreux. I 
cannot give a more circumſtantial account than this 
of actions of little importance, and muſt even ſup- 
preſs the greateſt part of them, as it is neither 
poſſible, nor neceſſary, to relate at length facts in 
themſelves ſo inconſiderable. 

I forewarn the public therefore to expect in 
theſe memoirs a detail only of important events; 
ſuch as I have been a witneſs to, or what regards 
the king himſelf ; and if I ſhould add any others, 
they will be thoſe, the truth of which I can war- 
rant from the authenticity of thoſe memoirs which 
have fallen into my hands. As for the reſt, it will 
be ſufficient juſt to point them out, that the reader 
may from thence form an idea of the condition, 
and affairs of Henry the Great, in different pert- 
ods of time. It was to relieve my memory, that 
I at firſt committed ſuch particulars as moſt ſtruck 
me, to paper; eſpecially thoſe converſations I had 
with the king, or he with others, either upon war, 
or politics, which I apprehend might be of great 
uſe to me. This prince, who perceived it by my 
ſometimes repeating exactly what had fallen from 
him on theſe ſubjects, commanded me to put my 
work in ſome order, and to enlarge it, I found 
ſome difficulty in obeying him, for my ſtyle was 
none of the beſt; and I would gladly have been 
excuſed, but upon repeated commands from his 
majeſty, and his promiſing to correct it with his 
own hand, I reſumed and continued this work with 
more aſſiduity. Such was the riſe of theſe me - 
moirs. But to return to my ſubject, 


The 
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The army of the league fitting down before 
Pontoiſe *, took it, and afterwards laid ſiege to 
Meulan. As I looked upon this place to be of 
great importance to the king, I endeavoured by all 
the methods I could think of, to ſupply it with 

wder Þ, and to introduce ſome perſon into it on 
whom I could depend, to prevail upon the beſieged 
to hold out till aſſiſtance, which was very near, 
arrived. And this I performed by making a man 
ſwim over to it; and in the mean time ſent to 
inform the king of what had paſſed, and to de- 
mand ſupplies. My repeated inſtances determined 
this prince to come thither himſelf ; but it was 
with great unwillingneſs that he left other places 
where his preſence was no leſs neceſſary. Your 
e importunity brings me to the aſſiſtance of Meu- 
« lan.” Thus he wrote to me. If any thing 
« unfortunate ſhould happen, I ſhall never ceaſe 
to 1eproach you.” It would indeed have ap- 
peared very ſurprizing to me, if no misfortune 
had happened ; tor this prince leaving all his in- 
fantry before Honfleur, brought with him ſo ſmall 
a number, that it was impoſſible for him to ſuſtain 
the attack of a whole army which then preſt Meu- 
lan, and would not fail to fall upon him as ſoon as 
it was known how ill he was attended. 

This I took the liberty to repreſent to him; and, 
in effect, he had no ſooner left Verneuil || to proceed 
to Ivry Þ, than going out to reconnoitre, I ſaw the 
whole army of the league, which was no doubt in- 
formed of his march, making directly towards 
him, which obliged him to turn back to Verneuil. 
It was not uſual for this prince to give ground 
before his enemies, nor did he now without 
great regret. In the firſt tranſports of his rage, 


In the iſle of France. Vol. II. p. 22, 

Þ The duke of Sully is menti- {| In Perche, 
oned with diſtinction, in the rela- t Upon the river of Bure, Bi- 
tion of this ſege, by de Thou, ſhopric of Evreux, | 
bod xcyviii, and father Matthieu, 


he 
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1590. he reproached me as the cauſe of his ſuffering this 
ww affront, and with being leſs ſolicitous for his repu- 


frey, demoliſhed the 


tation, by calling him thither, than careful to pre- 
ſerve my lands from pillage. It was not difficult 


for me to juſtify myſelf; and this prince, who 


comprehended the importance of ſuch a place as 
Meulan, gave orders for all his army to join him. 

This produced the effect which I had promiſed 
myſelf. The enemies ſeeing the army on its march, 
drew their cannon on this fide the river, and with- 
out wholly raiſing the ſiege, abandoned the care of 


it, to guard againſt ſurprizes. 


I ſent the king advice of this proceeding, and 
he thought it neceſſary to haſten his march, to 
prevent any accident which might occaſion the loſs 
of Meulan, and ſent me the ſcouts of his army, 
that while I waited for his arrival, I might be able 
to give the beſiegers ſome trouble: He came ſoon 
after, and entered the fort, where being deſirous 
of obſerving the enemy's army , he climbed up, 
with ſome of us, into the belfrey. The beſiegers 
that moment * againſt this bel- 

ircaſe, and obliged the king, 
and all of us that were with him, to come down 
with the help of a cord, and a ſtick paſſed between 
our legs. The king, to pay them in the ſame 
coin, ordered four pieces of cannon to be raiſed 
in this place: which was contrary to my opinion; 
for I foreſaw that the enemies would quickly diſ- 
mount them, which really happened before we 
could derive the leaſt diſadvantage from them, and 


the beſiegers fired there fo furiouſly all day, that 


we were not able to remove theſe four pieces till 
night, The enemies, who took care to have the 
river between them and the king,. made a terrible 
attack on the bridge on that fide ; but this was 
their laſt effort. The king poſting himſelf at Or- 


* © As Henry IV. was aſcend» *© cannon-ball paſſed thro' his 
« ing the belfrey of St, Nicaiſe, a legs. Matthieu, ibid. 24. 
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pou: they were afraid of being overcome, and 1590 
? | 


ddenly decamped. | 

The marquis of Alegre had better ſucceſs, 
and ſeized Rouen for the league. I received the 
news of it atRoſny, The king, whoſe whole atten- 
tion it had been to hinder the reduction of this 
place, marched inſtantly to Rouen; but upon his 
arrival at Gaillon he learnt that the misfortune was 
without remedy. In revenge he went to beliege 
Dreux Þ, after putting me in garriſon in Paſly, 
The duke of Maienne, who had juſt been rein- 
forced with the whole Spaniſh army, paſſed the 
river, and ſpread his troops all round Mante and 
Roſny, with a reſolution to raiſe this ſiege. The 
vanguard of this army, which was conducted by 
one of my relations, named Roſny, had orders 
from the general to poſſeſs himſelf of Paſly in his 
way, I gave the king notice of his approach, 
who replied only, that I might do as | pleaſed, 
I reſolved, therefore, to defend myſelf ; and al- 
though monſieur de Roſny wrote to me, repreſent- 
ing to me, that it would be raſhneſs to ſuffer my- 
ſelf to be ſtormed in a place that had not even 
walls, and offered me very advantageous condi- 
tions t yet he could gain nothing upon me. 

I thanked him for his falſe complaiſance, and, 
in the night, cauſed a ditch to be dug, which 
might in ſome degree ſerve the garrifon for a ſhel- 
ter. Luckily the enemy had no deſign to waſte 
time in ſo inconſiderable a ſiege, and wanted only 


® Chriſtopher D'Allegre, gover- 


The only difference between 
nor of Giſors. 


them is, that this officer of the 


＋ In the biſhopric of Evreux. 

1 Father Matthieu mentions this 
fact, exactly in the ſame manner 
as it is here; he even relates the 
duke of Sully's reply, in the very 
words he made uſe of. Here is 
* the king ready to give battle; 
* tell the duke of Maienne, that 
de is now reckoning upon win- 
* ning itz and then I will conſi- 
der whether I am to loſs it.“ 


enemy's, who is here called Roſ- 
ny, was, according to Matthieu, 
the baron de Roſne, one of the ge- 
neral-officers of the League: Hows 
ever, to thoſe who read the Me- 
moirs of Sully, it would ſeem im- 
poſſible for the error to be on his 
fide, Compare the two writers, 
Occonemies Royales, &c. Vol. I. p. 71. 
and Matthieu's hiſtory, Vol. II. 


book i, Þ+ 235+ 
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1590. to ſeize the place. As they paſſed next morning, 
A the noiſe of the baggage gave me to underſtand, 


that the army had purſued its rout, which drew 
me out of great perplexity. During the night, 
which I ſpent entirely in fortifying Paſſy, I thought 
I ſaw diſtintly two armies fighting in the air “*. 
I know not whether this object was real, or only 
an illuſion, but it made ſuch an impreſſion on my 
mind, that I was not ſurprized at -reading a letter 


next day from the king, wherein he informed me 


that the duke of Maienne's army, joined to the 
Spaniards, had approached with a deſign to offer 
him battle; that he had waited for it till the even- 
ing of that day on which he wrote to me, but that 
the whole day had been paſſed in ſkirmiſhing, mak- 
ing lodgments, and ſecuring advantages, and that 
the general action was put off till the next. His 
letter concluded with theſe words, I conjure you 
then to come, and bring with you as many of 
e the forces as you can, particularly your own 
« company, and the two companies of Badit and 
« James's horſe- arquebuſiers; for 1 know them, 
and am reſolved to make uſe of them upon this 
ac occaſion.” | 

I was ſenſible that, without extraordinary dif- 
patch, I ſhould arrive too late for the battle with 
theſe companies, which I foreſaw the king would 
be in great need of, as he was much inferior in 
numbers to the enemy. I therefore loſt not a mo- 
ment, and was fortunate enough to arrive an hour 


and halt before the battle began. The king ordered 


* Davila, who allo takes no- 
Lice of this phenomenon, book xi. 
deſcribes it in this manner: The 
7 thunder and lightning, ſome- 
« times mingled with horrid dark- 
4 neſs, added to their terrors ; and 
« ſuch a flood of rain poured ſud- 
« denly down, that the whole ar- 
% my was alarmed. A prodigious 
% apparition, which appeared in 
be {ky as ſoon as it had ceaſed 


„ to rain, encreaſed the general 
& diſmay ; for during the noiſe of 
cc the thunder, at which the bold- 
«© eſt amongſt them trembled, two 
te great armies were diſtinctly ſeen 
« inthe air, that after continuing 
c ſome time engaged in fight, diſ- 
appeared, covered with a thick 
ce cloud; ſo that the event of the 
battle was not ſeen. 


me 


went „ SUE LY 


me to make my company paſs to the "right wing, 1590, 
where his own ſquadron was, to which he joined 
it; and making the two companies of arquebuſiers | 
diſmount, ſent their horſes amongſt the baggage, 
deſigning to make uſe of them as the forlorn hope. 
After this, he bid me follow him to view the diſ- 
poſition of the two armies, * in order, added he, 
« that you may learn your trade.” He had no 
ſooner placed himſelf at the head of his ſquadron *, 
than the trumpets ſounded the charge. 
I ſhall not here encroach upon the hiſtorian's 
right; I leave it to them to relate all the particu- 
lars of this battle, and ſhall confine myſelf only to 
what I was an eye-witneſs of. It is ſufficient to 
ſay that, upon this occaſion, what gave the victory 
to the weaker party, was the valour of the mare- 
chal D'Aumont, who prevented the entire defeat 
of the light horſe ; as alſo the great difference be- 
tween the enemy's manner of uſing their artillery, 
and ours; and above all, the uncommon abilities 
of the king, which were never ſo perfectly known 
as in the day of battle, in the diſpoſition of his 
troops, rallying them, their diſcipline, and their 
exact and ready obedience. 
It is certain the duke of Maienne, and the count 
of Egmont, who were at the head of the Spaniards, 
imagined that if the king ventured to wait for 
them, the victory would be theirs ; and that, if he 


* « My companions,” ſaid he, © lours, keep my white plume of 
addreſſing himſelf to his ſqua- * feathers always in view; there 
dron, © if to-day you run my * you will find the road to victory - 
* fortune, I alſo run yours. I *© and glory.“ Perefix, ibid. 2d 
am refolved to die, or conquer part. They loſt fight of him 
* with you; keep your ranks, I ** in the battle, where, accompa- 
"* beſeech you, and if I ſhould quit © nied only by twelve or thirteen 
them in the heat of the battle, ** perſons, he was ſurrounded by 
* rally immediately; which will © the enemy. He killed the count 
de gaining the victory: you will © of Egmont's equery with his 
do it between thoſe three trees © own hand. We muſt uſe our 
* which you ſee up there on the © piſtols, ſaid he to his troop 
tight: and, if you ſhould loſe “ the more men the more glory.“ 
" light of your ſtandards and co- Matthieu, Vol. LI, book i. p. 26, &c. 


Vor, I. | | O yielded, 
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1590. yielded, or gave ground before them, as they ex. 
WYS pected, they depended upon nothing leſs than fore. 

ing him out of whatever place he ſhould retreat 
| to; and thus finiſh the war by a fingle blos. 
| With ſuch diſpoſitions, what muſt be the conſe. 
| quence? I ſay nothing of the generals, who alone 
are worth many thouſand men. The ſtronger 
party never makes uſe of thoſe precautions 'that 
are neceſſary againſt an enemy of equal ſtrength; 
and the weaker never forms a reſolution to defend 
nlelf againſt a more numerous army, without de. 
termining likewiſe to ſupply by valour and addreſs 
the deficiency of numbers. Danger, which inſpire; 
a courage animated by glory and difficulties, re- 
duces both ſides to a kind of equality. 

The king's ſquadron *, where I was, had the 
attacks of the count of Egmont to ſuſtain, who 
fell upon us with his own fquadron, and another d 
a thouſand, or twelve hundred German horſe. l. 


is true, the Germans, who profeſt the ſame religion 
as our ſoldiers did, fired their pieces in the air: 
but the count of Egmont behaved like a man who 


* See upon this action De Thon, 
book xcviii. D*' Aubigne, Vol. III. 
bcok iii. chap. 3. Le Grain, book v. 
The Memoirs of the league. Father 
Matthieu, idem. The Chron. No- 
venn, of Cayet, vol. H. fol. 327. 
and an account printed in 1590, 
and others. 

De Thou and Cayet obſerve, 
that Henry the IVth's artillery had 
fired nine times before the duke of 
Malenne's began; they alſo blame 
the duke for having diſpoſed his 
army in the form of a creſent, like 
Henry's, when, being ſuperior in 
number, he ought to have given it 
the form of a triangle. According 
to Matthieu, Henry IV. was guilty 
of a great favlt, in not beginning 
the battle, by falling upon the light 
horſe commanded by Du Terrail, 
and upon the d: ke of Matenne's 
body, who, having advanced too 
far, was obliged to go half a league 


about in retreating. It appear, 
that the cavalry only ſought there; 
and, if we believe Le Grain, twehe 
hundred horſe defeated an army ci 
twenty thouſand men. But ber 
is a little exaggeration. The kings 
army was compoſed of about two 
thoufand cavalry, and fix or ſever 
thouſand infantry ; and the league: 
conſiſted of five thoufand horl, 
and eight thouſand foot, Th 
ecunt of Egmont, who had boaſt 
ed that his. ſquadron alone wi 
ſufficient to ſubdue the royal army, 
was flain in the fight, He ws 
the fon of L'Amoral d"Egmon! 
who was beheaded at Bruffels wit 
the count of Horne. It is fa, 
that when he came to Paris, tit 
perſon who complimented bim, 
mived in his diſcourſe fome praiſes 
of L'Amoral his father : Do r. 
% mention him,“ he replied'; © 
vas a rebel, and deſerved to die. 


Was 
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was reſolved to conquer, He charged us with 1590. 
ſuch fury, that notwichſtanding the deſertion of WY 
the Germans, after a terrible fire, and an encoun- 
ter which laſted a full quarter of an hour, the 
earth was covered with dead bodies. Our ſqua- 
iron fled on the left, and on the right they were 
broke and gave und. At the firſt onſet, my 
horſe was wounded in the noſtrils, and in the neck 
it 2 ſecond, where the ſaddle did not reach, and 
1 third quite overpowered him, and carried away 
wo of his feet, and a piece of fleſh off the 
calf of my leg. 1 received another wound in 
my hand. A piſtol ſhot gave me a third more 
conſiderable z the ball entered my hip, and came 
cut near my belly. I ſhould certainly have been 
killed, if my equery had not flown to my aſſiſtance 
with another horſe, upon which I mounted, though 
with great difficulty. This inſtance of affection 
crew a great many wounds upon poor Maignan, 
and had like to have coſt him his life. 

At a ſecond charge, this horſe was likewiſe ſlain, 
and in the ſame moment I received a piſtol-ſhot in 
the thigh, and a cut with a ſword on the head. 
fell to the earth, and with my ſenſes loſt all the 
remaining part of the action, which from the ad- 
vantage the count of Egmont had already gained, 
boded no good to us. All I know is, that a long 
time after, recovering my ſenſes, I ſaw neither 
enemies, nor any of my domeſtics near me, whom 
terror, and the diſorder, had diſperied ; another 
preſage which appeared to me no leſs unfavourable. 

[ r:tired without a head-piece, and almoſt with- 
out armour, for in the battie mine had been bat- 
terred to pieces. In this condition I ſaw a trooper 
of the enemy's running towards me, with an in- 
tention to take away my life. By good fortune 1 
tound myſelf near a pear-tree, to which I crept, 
and with that little motion I was till able to ex- 
ert, made ſuch good uſe of the branches, which 
vere extremely low, that I evaded all my adver- 

O 2 ſary's 
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1590. ſary's attempts, and kept him at a diſtance, why 


. 


Wa being weary with turning round the tree, at lf 


quitted me. Feuquicres had not the like 
fortune; he was killed that moment before my 
eyes. Juſt then La Rocheforèt (who has fine 
deen with me) pafling by, J afked him for a lit 
nag which he was leading, and paid him for it up. 
on the ſpot thirty crowns. It was always my opj- 
nion, that on ſuch occaſions it is proper to carry 
a little money about one. 
T hus mounted, I was going to learn news cf 
the battle, when I ſaw ſeven of the enemy ap- 
proach, one of whom carried the white ſtandard 
belonging to the duke of Maienne's company, 
I thought it impoſſible to eſcape this new danger, 
and upon their crying, Qui vive?” I told my 
name, as being ready to ſurrender myſelf a priſo- 
ner. But how was I aſtoniſhed, when inſtead of 
attacking me, I found four of theſe perſons in- 
treating me to receive them for priſoners, and to 
fave their lives; and while they ranged themſelves 
about me, appear rejoiced at this meeting ! I grant- 
ed their requeſt: and it ſeemed fo ſurprizing to 
me, that four men unhurt, and well armed, ſhould 
furrender themſelves to a ſingle man, diſarmed, co- 
vered with his own blood, mounted upon a little 
pany nag, and ſcarce able to fupport himſelf, that 
was tempted to take all. I ſaw for an illuſion. 
But I was ſoon convinced of the truth of it. My 
3 (ſince they would be ſo) made themſelves 
nown for monſieurs de Chataigneraie “, de Si- 
gogne, de Chanteloup, and d'Aufreville. They 
told me, that the duke of Malenne had loſt the 


* John de Vivonne, lord of ven. It was for ſoms time be 
Chitaigneraie, Charles de Beau- lieved, that Henry IV. was flain. 
ſoncle, lord of Sigogne, cornet of What gave riſe to this falſe report 
the duke of Maienne's company, was the marquis of Neſle, who 
The hiſtorians take notice of the was that day dreſt like the king, 
priſoners monſieur de Roſny took being ſeen ſurrounded by the ene- 
in this encounter, and the wounds my, and wounded in ſeveral places, 
he received to the number of ſe- of which he died. Matthieu, ib. 
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battle; that the king was that inſtant in purſuit of 1590. 
the vanquiſhed, which had obliged them to ſu- * 


render for fear of falling into worſe hands, their 
horſes not being in a condition to carry them out 


of danger; at the ſame time Sigogne, in token of 


ſurrender, - preſented me with the white ſtandard. 
The three others, who were the duke of Nemours *, 
the chevalier D*Aumale, and Tremont, not ſeem- 
ing inclined to ſurrender, I endeavoured to per- 
ſaade them to do ſo, but in vain. After recom- 
mending their companions to me, ſeeing a body 
of the victors advance, they rode away, and ſhewed 
me that their horſes were ſtill vigorous enough to 
bear them from their enemies. 

I advanced with my priſoners towards a batta- 
lion of Swiſs, and meeting one of the king's chief 
paves, I gave him the ſtandard to carry, it being 
too weighty a burthen for me. I then ſaw more 
plainly the marks of our victory. The field was 
full of the fugitive leaguers and Spaniards, and the 


victorious army + of the king purſuing, and ſcat- 


tering the reft of the larger bodies, had diſperſed, 
and were again drawing together. The Swils ſol- 
diers of the two armies, meeting, bullied each 
other with their pikes lowered, without ſtriking a 
blow or making any other motion. 

The white ſtandard embroidered with black 


flowers-de-luce, was known by every one to be 


* Charles of Savoy duke of Ne- 
mours, 

f © The king cried, Spare the 
French, and fall upon the fo- 
* reigners,” Perefix, ibid. part 
zd.“ Henry,” ſays the author 
of the Henriade, © owed this vic- 
* tory to the ſuperiority of his 
** kill and valour. But he con- 
* feſſed that Majenne had per- 
* formed all the duties of 2 great 
„general; he had no fault,” ſaid 
he, “ but in the cauſe he ſup- 
ported.“ The duke of Matenne 
would have been taken, but for 


his precaution in breaking the 


bridge of Ivry as he fled. But by 
that means he expoſed the German 
borſe and foot to be ſtaughtered 
there, twelve hundred of which 
were killed upon the ſpot; a like 
number of French infantry, and 
a thauſand horſe. Some have 
made the loſs mach greater. Of 
the royaliſts, five hundred private 
men, and about twenty gendemen 
were killed. This battle was 
fought between Dreux and Nonan- 
court, at the villages of St. Andre 
and Foucrainville, © 
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1590. that of the Guiſes, which they bore in mem 
and through horror, of the aſſaſſination of Blais, 


and drew great numbers to it, as to a prey equally 
rich and honourable. The black velvet coats of 
my priſoners, which were covered with ſilver 
croſſes, glittered from afar in the field. The firſt 
who flew to ſeize them, were Meſſieurs De Cam- 
brai, De L'Archant, Du Rollet, De Crevecceur, 
De Palcheux, and De Braſſeuſe, who were joined 
by the count de Torigny. I advanced toward; 
them, and ſuppoſing they would not know my 
face, disfigured by blood and duſt, I named my. 
ſelf. The count de Torigny no ſooner knew La 
Chataigneraie: who was his relation, than judging 
that, in the condition he ſaw me, I ſhould not be 
able to preſerve my priſoners from inſult, he in- 
treated me to give Chàtaigneraie to his care, for 
whom he would be anſwerable. I readily granted 
his requeſt, yet it was with regret that I ſaw him 
go away. What Torigny did through a principle 
of friendſhip had a fatal conſequence for the un- 
happy Charaigneraie : ſome moments after he was 
known by three men belonging to D'O's company, 
who had been guard to Henry III. theſe men le- 
velling their pieces at him, ſhot him dead, crying, 
«« *Sdeath ! thou traitor to thy king, whom thou 
* haſt murdered, and triumphed in the deed.” 

I might have made the count of Torigny pay 


this priſoner's ranſom, and I was adviſed by ſeve- 


ral perſons to do ſo ; but I could not reſolve to add 
this new cauſe of affliction to what he already felt 
for the death of a man, with whom I had myſelf 
been well acquainted. 

I ſoon. ſaw myſelf ſurrounded by many perfons, 
amongſt whom there was not one that did not envy 
my good fortune. D*Andelot * came after the 
reſt, and paſſing through the croud, perceived Si- 


Char 6 de Coligny, marquis d' Andelot, one of the admiral de co- 


gogne, 


ligny's ſans. 
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nogne, and the page who carried the ſtandard. 1 590. 
He was preparing to ſeize it, believing his good 


fortune had preſerved this prize for him, when a 
report that the enemies had rallied, obliged him 
to go away abruptly. I h:d not time to draw him, 
out of his error; for after he had bid the page 
keep that ſtandard for him, he ſuddenly diſappear- 
ed. The news was found to be falſe, and had no 
other foundation than the arrival of two hundred: 
ſoldiers from FPicardy, which meſſieurs de Mouy *, 
and de la Boiſſiere had brought to the duke of. 
Matenne. | 

Being now diſengaged from the croud, and find- 
ing mylelf in need of heip, eſpecially for the wound 
in my hip, by which I loſt a great deal of blood, 
I advanced with my prize to the head ot Vignole's | 
regiment, which had behaved bravely in the battle, 
Here, fearing no further ſurprize, I aſked for a ſur- 
geon to bind up my wound, and deſired ſome wine 
to prevent fainting, which I found coming upon 
me. My ſtrength. being a little renewed, I got to 
Anet, the keeper of which gave me an apartment, 
where I cauſed the firſt dreſſing to be put on my 
wounds in the preſence of the marechal Biron, 
who ſpent -a few moments there after my arrival, 
and took ſome refreſhment in my chamber. He 
was conducting the corps de reſerve, which he 
commanded, to the king, who, without ſtopping 
aſter his victory, had paſſed the river of Eure, in 
purſuit of the enemies; and, as I was told, took 
the road at laſt to Roſny, where he lay the ſame 
night 4. 


* Charles D'Humieres, The © the caftle of Roſny. Being in- 
vol. of manuſcripts in the king's formed that the marechal D' Au- 
library, marked $930, is filled © mont was come to give him an 
with his great actions. Charles, “account of what he had done, 
marquis de Mouy, or Moy. Chriſ- “ he roſe up to meet him, and 
topher de Lanoy de Boiſſiere, go- * embracing him atfectionately, 
vernor of Corbie. «© made him fit down at his table, 

f Bertrand de Vignoles. « with theſe obliging words, that 

{ © That night he fupped at © it was but jutt, that he who had 
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15:90, After the marechal Biron was gone, D*Andelet R 
arrived at Anet, full of reſentment againſt me for le 
taking away his prize; for ſo he thought it. He m 
entered my chamber, attended by five or ſix armed tt 
men, and with an air equally fierce and inſulting, Ir 
demanded an explanation, or rather ſought to do 6 
himſelf juſtice ; for perceiving the white ſtandard, t 
which, with that belonging to my company, had t 


been placed at the head of my bed, he would f 
have taken poſſeſſion of it by force, without at- 
N tending to what I ſaid. I changed my tone im- 
mediately, and high words paſſed between us. In 
the condition wherein I was, I could do no more. 
But he ſpeaking with fury, and making uſe f 
threats, the noiſe drew fifteen or twenty of my 
troopers into the chamber, at the ſight of whom 
D' Andelot reſtraining his rage, went out, com- 
manding Sigogne to follow him, which he refuſed, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to make him com- 
prehend the injuſtice of his pretenſions. 
The next morning I cauſed myſelf to be carried 
by water to Paſly, with an intention to go to 


% ſerved him ſo well at his nupti- © be an honeſt man, and incapable 
©& als, ſhou'd ſhare the feaſt.” * of committing a baſe action. 
Perefix, ibid. 2d part. « Saying this, he embraced him 
Monſieur de Perefix, in the ſame © with great affection. The co- 
place, relates another circumſtance, ** lonel, ſenſibly moved with this 
which does honour to the king. “ behaviour, replied, with tears 
He remembered that, the even- © in his eyes, Ah! Sire, in re- 
$© ing before the battle, he had uſed © ſtoring to me my honour, you 
** ſome harſh expreſſions to colonel ** take away my life; for after 
Vi heodoric Schomberg, who had “ this I ſhould be unworthy of 
c aſked him for money, and told “ your favour, if I did not facri- 
him in a paſſion, that it was not *© fice it to-day for your ſervice. If 
acting like a man of honourtode- * I had a thouſand lives, I would 
mand money, when he came to “ lay them all at your feet. In 
take orders for fighting, He af- fact, he was killed upon this oc- 
* terwards went to him, when te “ cafion.”* Ibid. 
was ranging hstrocps in order, The marechal Biron, who at the 
and ſaid, Colonel, we are now head of the corps de reſerve, had 
upon the point ; perhaps I ſhall greatly contributed towards this 
never go from this place; it is victory, ſaid to Henry IV. “ Sire, 
not juſt that I ſhould deprive a * you have performed what Biron 
brave gentleman as you are of *© ſhould, and Biron has done that 
your honour ; I come therefore ** which the king ought to have 
to declaie, that I know you to “ done,” 
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Roſny, to finiſh my cure. On my arrival, I 1 390. 
learned that part of the ſoldiers in my train, and www 


my yalets, with all my baggage, had retired thi- 
ther, not knowing what was become of me, and 
intimidated by a report which was ſpread, that the 
king had loſt the battle. Being apprehenſive of 
the reproaches I might make them, they kept 
themſelves concealed, I cauſed them to be ſought 
for, but they were ſo much aſhamed of their 
cowardice, that the following night they fled away 
on foot; nor have I ſince been ever able to get 
any intelligence of them. They left all my bag- 

behind them, with four of their own horſes, 
which I ordered to be fold, and diſtributed the 
money amongſt their wounded companions, 

As I was not in 2 condition to mount a horſe, I 
ordered a kind of litter, compoſed of the branches 
of trees, with the bark ſtill on, and the hoops of 
ſome veſſels, to be made for me in haſte, and tra- 
velled by Beurons, to avoid the aſcents and de- 
clivities of Rougevoie, and Chatillon. 

Maignan, who was a youth of a lively imagina- 
tion, thought proper to give this march the air of 
a little triumph. Two of the grooms of my 
ſtable were at the head of this train, each leading 
one of my fineſt horſes; they were followed by 
my pages, one of whom rode on my horſe, the 
ſame who having received three wounds in the 
battle, and being thrown to the ground by a 
fourth, got up again without a ſaddle, and running 
about the field, was fortunately known by three 
of my arquebuſiers. This page carried my cui- 
rals, and the duke of Maienne's ſtandard, the 
the other bore my bracelets, and my helmet, ſo 
bruiſed, that it was no longer of any uſe. My 
equery, the contriver of this diverting ſcene, 
marched next, with his head bound up, and his 
arm in a ſcarf; he was followed by Moreines, my 


valet de chambre, dreſt in my coat of orange-co- 


loured velvet, with thin plates of ſilver, and 
| mounted 
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1590. mounted upon my Engliſh nag, holding in his 
wy hand, as a trophy, a bundle of the ſhivers of m 


piſtols, the broken pieces of my ſwords, and the 
tattered remains of my plume of feathers. The 
litter in which 1 lay came next, covered only with 
a cloth, upon which they had. hung the black 
velvet coats of my priſoners, with their plumes, 
and pieces of their piſtols and ſwords at the four 
corners. The priſoners themſelves followed my 
litter, and preceded the reſt of my domeſtics; after 
whom, ranged in order, came my own company 
of ſoldiers, and the march was cloſed with James 
and Badet's two companies of arquebuſiers. They 
had fuffered ſo much in the battle, that there was 
not one of them who had not his head bound u 
and his arm in a ſcarf, and ſome of theſe brave 
ſoldiers were even obliged to be carried by their 
companions. 

When we came near Beurons, we perceived al| 
the plain covered with horſes and dogs; and the 
king himſelf, who, after a flight repalt, had re- 
turned from Roſny to Mante, and was hunting 
there in my warren. This ſhew ſeemed to pleaſe 
him; he thought it very happily diſpoſed, and ſmiled 
at the vanity of Maignan, who had the honour of 
being known to this prince, ever ſince his father, 
who was a very brave man, had made himſelf re- 
markable at the taking of Eauſe. The king ap- 
proached my litter, and in the ſight of his whole 
train, diſdained not to give me ſuch proofs of 
tenderneſs and concern, as (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, one friend would do to another. 
I could not expreſs my gratitude by throwing my- 
ſelf at his feet, but I aſſured him, and with truth, 
that I would gladly ſuffer a thouſand times more 
for his ſervice. He enquired, with an obliging 
ſolicitude, whether all my wounds were of ſuch 3 
nature, that I might hope to be cured without 
mutilating any part of my body, which he 
thought almoſt impoſſible, knowing that J 1 

| een 
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been thrown down ſenſ-leſs, and trampled under the 1590. 
horſes feet. When he was convinced that I had wWY 
nothing to fear, he caſt himſelt on my neck, and 
turning to the princes and noblemen who followed 
him, he ſaid aloud, that he honoured me with the 
title of a true and honeſt knight, a title which he 

ſaid, he chought ſuperior to that of a knight-com- 

anion of his orders. Being apprehenſive that 
I ſhould hurt myſclf by ſpeaking too much, he 

put an end to this agreeable converſation with 

his uſual proteſtation, that I ſhould ſhare in what- 

ever good fortune heaven ſhould ſend him; and, 
leaving me, ſaid, Farewel, my friend; take care 

« of yourſclf, and, depend upon it, you have a 

« good maſter.” There are princes who are ca- 

pable of gratitude, but this quality is ſeldom in- 
creaſed, or even kept, in ſucceſs, 
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1590. — HE ſame day that the king gained the 
— battle of Ivry, his party alſo prevailed in 


Auvergne“, where Randan commanded 
the troops of the league; but fortune, as it ſhould 
ſeem, when ſhe gave this prince ſucceſs ſufficient 
to put him in poſſeſſion of ſeveral crowns, took 
pleaſure, at the ſame time, in producing circum- 
ſtances which hindered the effect, and left him no 
other fruit of his victories than the ſole glory of 
having conquered. After the battle of Ivry, terror 
and conſternation ſeized the whole party of the 
league, ſo that it ſeemed hardly poſſible for the 
king, who was now reſolved to let flip none of his 
advantages, to have failed of drawing very great 
ones from the. preſent poſture of his affairs. Nor 
did he expect to have ſeen them raviſhed from him 
by a general mutiny in his army, particularly of 
the Swiſs, who refuſed to advance a ſtep farther, 
till they were paid thoſe ſums the king owed them. 

This prince had then neither money nor means 
in readineſs to recover any. He tame to Mante, 
to demand ſome of the ſuperintendant of the finan- 


At Iſſoire. See an account of &c: John Lewis, de La Roche · 
it in Cayet, ibid. 329. De Thou, foucaut, count of Randan. 
Ces. 
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ces. This man, who ſecretly hated the king, and r 590. 
beheld his ſucceſs with grief, took pleaſure in adding Cw 


to his perplexities, and had but one anſwer to make 
to all his ſolicitations. In this time of confuſion, 
when the royal treaſure became a prey to the firſt 
ſſeſſor, the finances were very difficult to ma- 
nage, and the king's revenues ſcarce ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the avarice of the receivers, which generally 
increafed with public miſery. Henry wanted that 
abſolute authority, which alone was able to check 
them, and ſtill more the means of convicting them 
of any miſdemeanor ; for he had not the ſlighteſt 
knowledge of the affairs of the finances. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he entered into a detail which be- 
came neceſſary for him, and obliged * D*O to de- 
liver up certain ſums, which it was not difficult 
to ſee had paſſed through his hands. Theſe ſums 
he made ' uſe of to pacify his ſoldiers ; but this 
affair took up at leaſt five days, during which the 
king could not leave Mante, and conſequently de- 
rive no advantage from his victory. I remember 
to have heard this prince declare, that he now, for 
the firſt time in his whole life, ſaw himſelf in a 
ſituation to convert his deſires into deſigns : for 
« have often had deſires, ſaid he, but never 
found a fit opportunity to form deſigns.” He 
gave the ſame ſignification to this Jaſt term that all 
wiſe men do; a ſcheme, the ſucceſs of which is 
ſecured by reflection and prudence: and it is in 
this ſenſe which every one wiſhes to take what ſeems 
right in his own opinion, without prejudice to any 
other perſon ; but it is fools only who raſhly en- 
gage in deſigns, without any appearance of ſucceed- 
iag in them. 
During his ſtay at Mante, D' Andelot went to 
him to complain of me, and this prince gave him- 


Francis D'O, lord D'O, de intendant of the finances, governor 
Maillebois, and de Freſne, maſter of Paris, and iſle of France, He 
of the wardrobe to Henry III. firſt will be mentioned hereaſter, 

tentleman of the chamber, ſuper» 
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1590. ſelf che trouble to come to Roſny, that he might 
WY hear us both. D' Andelot was there generally con- 

demned, and the raillery his ridiculous claim drew 
upon him from the principal officers, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on his mind, that he went over to 
the party of the league. I did not think the ſame 
juſtice was done me with regard to the govern- 
ment of Mante, the taking of which was almoſt 
the only conſequence of the battle of Iyry. The 
king, of whom 1 requeſted this poſt, beſtowed it 
on a catholic *, at which I made loud complaints; 
I confeſs, to my confuſion, that if I had ſeriouſly 
conſidered the ſituation the king was then in, every 
moment upon the point of being abandoned by the 
foreigners for want of payment, and thoſe. catholics 
that were in his ſervice, ready to ſeize: the Qlighteſt 
occaſion of diſguſt for a pretence to quit him, I 
ſhould not have murmured, that he granted to -a 
catholic, who had but little affection to his perſon, 
hat he refuſed to a faithful ſervant. There was 
more greatneſs of mind in being ſatisfied with the 
friendſhip of this prince, independent of its effects, 
than in receiving favours, which were determined 
by policy, and the neceſſity of the time. 

All obſtacles being removed, the king advanced 
with his troops, took Dreux, and marched towards 
Sens, which he expected to have ſurrendered 
through the correſpondence he held within the city; 
but this failed, and Henry, unwilling to come ſo 
far in vain, and being beſides informed that the 

was deſtitute of ammunition, he undertook 
the ſiege of it. It was not long before he found 
himſelf, through the malice of his ſecret enemies, 
in a general want of all things neceſſary to finiſh 
this enterprize, and was therefore obliged to aban- 
don it. To efface the ſhame, he gave out, that he 
raiſed this ſiege, in order to go and inveſt Paris 
itſelf, and he took his rout thither by Corbeil, 


This government was given to Monſieur de Roſny*s youngeſt brother. 
Meulan 
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Meulan, Lagny, and St. Denis +, which he ſeized x 590. 
in his way. | WNW 
] was not at any of theſe ſieges; and my wounds 
were not yet half cured, when J learnt that the 
king had inveſted Paris; and not able to reſiſt the 
deſire I had to be preſent at this expedition, I ſet 
out, with my arm however in a ſcarf, and ſup- 
ported by two crutches. The king, forgetting all 
my complaints, received me with his uſual good- 
neſs, and commanded me to ſtay near his perſon. 
He communicated to me the deſign he had formed 
upon Paris, which he was reſolved at the ſame 
time to carry into execution over all the ſuburbs; 
in order to deprive the city of the ſubſiſtence it 
drew from them, ſuch as fruit, vegetables, &c. 
He divided his army into ten little bodies, to 
equal the number of the ſuburbs he deſigned to 
ſtorm; and having made choice of the night for 
the execution of his ſcheme, he withdrew to the 
mountain of Montmarte, that he might ſend ſup- 
plies wherever there was occaſion for them. He 
laced himſelf in an abbey, where he was not only 
followed by the wounded, who could liave no ſhare 
in the glory of that night, but by all the aged, 
and the gentlemen of the robe and pen. He made 
me ſtay with him at a window, from whence he 
viewed the action; during which, he converſed 
with Du-Pleſſis, Rule, de Freſne, Alibour “, and I. 
The attack began at midnight. with a frightful 
noiſe of the artillery, which was anſwered by that 
of the city. There was not one perſon, who did 
not think that this immenſe city would be de- 
ſtroyed, either by the fire of the artillery, or the 
mines kindled in its bowels : never was there a 


+ Cities of the iſle of France. Forget, lord of Frefne, his ma- 
* Du-Plefſis Mornay, Martin jeſty's fecretaries, Alibour his 
Ruſs, lord of Beaulieu, and Peter phyſician, 
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vered all that ſpace of earth, which, by the viciſſi- 
tude of light and darkneſs, ſeemed now plunged 
in thick ſhades of night, and now ſwallowed up 
in a ſea of fire. The thunder of the artillery, the 
claſhing of arms, and the cries of the combatants, 
added to this object all that can be imagined ter- 
rible, which was ſtill increaſed by the natural horror 
of night. This ſcene continued two whole hours, 
and was cloſed with the reduction of all the ſuburbs, 
not excepting that of St. Antoine; although by 
its great extent we were obliged to begin the attack 
at a conſiderable diſtance. They blocked up the 


 city-gates, ſo that nothing could enter without the 


permiſſion of thoſe who guarded them ; and the 
people immediately ſaw themſelves reduced to an 
exceſs of miſery and famine, which I cannot yer 
think of without horror. | 
I muſt be permitted to paſs ſlightly over this 
part; I cannot, with any pleaſure, enlarge upon 
ſo dreadful a ſubject. The king, naturally com- 
onate, was moved with the diſtreſs of the 
ariſians: he could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing 
this city, the empire of which was deſtined for 
him by Providence, become one vaſt church-yard; 
He ſecretly permitted every thing that could con- 
tribute to its relief, and affected not to obſerve 
the ſupplies of. proviſions which the officers and 
ſoldiers ſuffered to enter the city, either out of 
compaſſion to their relations and friends who were 
in it, or with a deſign to make the citizens pur- 
chaſe them at a high price. Without doubt, he 
imagined this conduct would gain him the hearts 
of the Pariſians; but he was deceived, they en- 
joyed his benefits without ceaſing to look upon 
him as the author of their miſeries, and, elated 
with the prince of Parma's arrival, they inſulted 
him, who only raiſed the ſiege becauſe he was too 
much affected with the miſeries of the beſieged *. 


* Perefix, Cayet, and many king was witheld from taking Paris 
others are alſo of opinion, that the by ſtorm, and ſrom yielding to the 
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To juſtify an action, in itſelf as much blamed by 1390. 
the maſters in the art of war, as praiſed for its www 


motive by hearts truly benevolent, the king cauſed 
it to be reported, that his deſign in raiſing the ſiege 
of Paris was to go and meet toe prince of Parma “*, 


repeated intreaties of his ſoldiers, 


particularly the huguenots, by his 
having perceived, that on this oc- 
cafion they were reſolved to re- 
venge the maiſacr2 of St. Bartho- 
lomew, by putting all within Paris 
to the word. The duke of 
« Nemours, ſays Perefix, ſent all 
« uſeleſs mouths out of - Paris : 
« the king's council oppoſed his 
« granting them paſſage ; but the 
« king, being informed ,of the 
« greadful ſcarcity to which theſe 
« miſerable wretches were reduced, 
ordered that they hold be al- 
« lowed to paſs, I am not fur- 
6 prifed, faid he, that the Spa- 
« niards, and the chieſs of the 
league, have no compaſſion upon 
* theſe poor people, they are only 
* tyrants; as for me, I am their 
* father and their king, and can- 
not hear the recital of their ca- 
* hmities, without being pierced 
* to my inmoſt ſoul, and ardently 
* defring to bring them relief.“ 
Perefix, part zd. The cardinal de 
Condy, biſhop of Paris, having 
been ſent, during this fiege, to 
make Henry propofitions for peace: 
* I will not difſemble, ſaid he, 
but diſcover my ſentiments to 
* you freely, I am willing to 
grant you peace, I defire it my- 
* ſelf; I would give one finger to 
** have a battle, and two to have 
* 2 general peace. I love my 
* city of Paris, I am jealous of 
ber, I am defirous of doing her 
* ſervize, and would grant her 
* more favours than ſhe demands 
* of me; but I would grant them 
voluntarily, and not be com- 
pelled to it by the king of Spain 
Vor the duke of Maenne.” It 
may be added, that Henry IV. ex- 
pected the Pariſians would capitu- 


Vol. I. 
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late before the prince of Parma's 
arrival, The extremity to which 
this city was reduced, raiſed at 
once compaſſion and horror: in 
the ſpace of a month, 30,000 per- 
ſons died of hunger: mothers fed 
upon the fleſh of their children: 
by the Spanich ambaffador*'s advice, 
they dug up the dead bodies, and 
made uſe of their bones pounded, 
to compoſe a kind of paſte. This 
deteſtable food coſt the greateſt 
part of thoſe that eat of it their 
lives; See a relation of this in the 
hilorians; particularly in the ſe- 
cond volume of V.!!croy's Memoirs 
of ſtare, p. 358, Ke. Read alſo 
the fine verſes of the Henriade 
upon this ſubject, Canto the tenth. 
The Parifians owe! their ſafety 
chiefly to the duke of Ne urs; 
whoſe gallant defence has been 
lightly praiſed by our writers, The 
p<-ple ſeconded him with an ob- 
tlinate eagerneſs, which had more 
of fury than true courage in it. A 
regiment of pricfts and monks 
were ſeen there, Capuchins, Fo- 
hetanis, Carthutans, &c. gro- 
teſquely armed above their ſrocks. 
This aukward regiment being eager 
to (alute the legate, killed his ſe- 
cretary at his ſide. The monks of 
St. Genevieve, St. Victor, the Be- 
nedictins, the Celeſtins, and ſome 
orders, would have no part in this 
military maſquerade, Cayet's Ch. 

Novenn. ib 360. | 
* Alexander Farneſe, duke” of 
Parma and Placentia, ſon to Octa- 
vio Farneſe, and Margaret of Au- 
ria, natural daughter to Charles V. 
He married Mary of Portugal, by 
whom he had Ranucio Farneſe, 
duke of Parma, and Odoard Far- 
neſe, cardinal, 
P and 
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1590. and by a deciſive action put an end to a war already 
too long. He made uſe of all the precautions ne. 


ceſſary to ſecure a ſafe retreat from a city ſo 

lous as Paris, and commanded every one to hold 
themſelves in readineſs for a general ſignal; to the 
end that, all the ſuburbs being evacuated in a mo- 
ment, no perfon might remain at the mercy of the 
populace. This retreat required great wiſdom and 
addreſs, and was happily effected on the firſt q 
fecond of September in the ſame year ; after which 
the whole army arrived at the common rendezvous, 
without meeting with any accident. 

The king“ — that the prince of Parma 
was in the neighbourhood of Meaux, came and 
poſted himſelf between this city and Paris, and 
made his light horſe advance as far as Claye f; 
where the two camps being ſo contiguous, ſeveral 
ſmart encounters enſued. The king, upon the 
marechal Biron's repreſentations, preferred to this 
poſt that of Chelles , and went thither contrary 
to his own opinion ; for he looked upon Claye to 
be a more advantageous poſt, and at the ſame tim: 
fitter to ſhut up the road to Paris from the enemy's 
general; for he had ſtil] views upon the city, and 
carried on a correſpondence within it, which if the 
prince of Parma had entered, would have failed 
him, and which it did notwithſtanding. The 
king then took poſſeſſion of a riſing-ground, which 
on one fide preſented nothing to view but a deep 
valley and a moraſs, that took away all poſlibiliy 
of acting in that place. The prince of Parma per- 
ceiving this, encamped on a hill oppoſite to ours. 
It was neither his deſign nor his intereſt to hazard 
a battle, but to give us a check; his camp an- 


pe Thou ſays, that Henry IV. had only prevailed upon to ſtzy 
was obliged to pretend, that he with him, ſhould abandon him. 
only raiſed the fiege of Paris in Book xcix, 
. order to go and meet the prince of + A town between Paris and 
Parma, and to give him battle; Meaux. 
for fear that his ſoldiers, whom t A town between Paris and 
the hopes of the plunder of Paris Meaux, 
| ſwered 
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ſwered this purpoſe exactly, as he was there ſheltered 1590. 
from any attack, and out of the reach of the can- WWW 


non. The king became ſenſible of the error, 
which too much complaiſance for the opinion of 
another had drawn him into; when, after remain- 
ing two or three days in this poſition, he faw 
Lagny * taken before his eyes, without having it 
in his power to prevent it . 

This event, joined to his railing the ſiege of 
Paris, mortified him extremely, becauſe he was 
ſenſible that it might be concluded from thence, 
that the enemy was ſuperior to him in judgment, 
which this prince conſidered as a mai ot great 
importance in war. What gave him ſtill more un- 
ealineſs was, that none were more ready to believe, 
or even to ſpread, theſe diſadvantageous reports, 
than the catholics of his own army. What reliance 
could he have on the aſſiſtance of perſons, by whom 
the diſobedience of his ſoldiers, and his want of 
money, were occaſioned ? and he was convinced 
that this diſpoſition with regard to him was an in- 
curable malady, which his good or his bad fortune 
equally increaſed. Such is the hatred thatTeligion 
is the foundation of! and in the end, the king had 
a thouſand fatal proofs of it. 

He now reſolved upon a very prudent mea- 
ſure, and indeed the only one that was left him, 


* A city of Brie upon the to raiſe the fiege of Paris, without 
Marne, coming to a battle; the taking of 


f The duke of Sully is more 
candid than the greateſt part of the 
hiſtorians, who will not confeſs 
that Henry IV. committed any 
fault upon this occaſion. They 
cannot agree amongſt themſelves, 
either about the raiſing the ſiege of 
Paris, or all theſe different en- 
campments, Villeroy in his Me- 
moirs mentions this circumſtance in 
the ſame manner as Sully does ; 
and attributes to that one fault, of 
preferring the peſt of Chelles to 
Claye, all the honour the prince of 
Parma gained by obliging the king 


Lagny, &c, vol. I. p. 190. vol. It. 
p. 466. See likewiſe upon all 
theſe expeditions Matthieu, ibid. 
83, Kc. and the other hiſtorians, 
The prince of Parma was defirous 


of ſeeing Paris, and entered it in- 


cognito. 1 am informed, ſaid 
© he to the duke of Maienne, that 
« the king of Navarre makes more 
ec yſe of boots than ſhoes, and 
«© that to ruin him we muſt pro- 
« tract the time, and employ de- 
4% lays, rather than force,”” Cayet's 
Chron. Novenn. ibid. 390. 
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1590. No longer periiſting in his deſign of taking Paris 
wWY> which ſo many circumſtances concurred to ruin, 


he quitted his poſt at Chelles, where he ran prex 
hazards with an army whole intereſts claſhed with 
thoſe of its leader, and ſuddenly abandoning al! 
thoſe quarters, retreated to the river of Oiſe, and 
fixed at Creil “; where, without ceaſing to har. 
raſs the prince of Parma, he ſuffered him flowly ty 
conſume of himſelf. During this time, he made 
no other motions than what ſerved to hinder his 
army from being enervated by ſloth. He laid ſieg 
to Clermont F, and continued it by frequent de. 
tachments. My company he poſted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mante, to keep the country of Char. 
traine, and part of the iſle of France, in order. 
I obtained leave to continue near his perſon, though 
I was not in a condition to do him any very great 
ſervices; the wound in my hip not permitting me 
to ſit my horſe but with great uneaſineſs, and that 
in my elbow took away the uſe of one of my 
hands. 

It happened as the king had foreſeen : the prince 
of Parma boaſted of his advantage in being maſter 
of the field; and that he might make uſe of it, 
laid ſiege to Corbeil. The king had provided this 
place, as well as all the other royaliſt Towns, with 
whatever was neceſſary to enable them to hold 
out againſt a long ſiege. The enemy's general, 
who did not expect this, was aſtoniſhed at the firm 
reſiſtance of Rigaut, governor of Corbeil, whom 
he a long time deſpaired of ſubduing; but thinking 
his honour was engaged in this undertaking, be 
continued his efforts, and ſucceeded at laſt. I. 
was with this only exploit, however, that the 
campaign ended; he had bought it too dear to 
attempt a ſecond at the ſame price; and not being 
able to effect any thing upon the king's army, an) 
more than his towns, he thought the wiſeſt thing 


A town upon the Oiſe. + In Beauvaifs, 


he 
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he could do was to return to the Low Countries: 1590. 
which he did, to the extreme regret of the league, www 


whom his preſence had greatly relieved. 

He judged, like an able general, that the king, 
who had (if the expreſſion may be allowed) cloſed 
his eyes upon all the advances he had made, would 
open them upon his retreat; and that this would 
not be effected with the ſame eaſe as the reſt. He 
was not miſtaken ; but he acted with ſo much 
prudence, that he prevented the laſt misfortune 
which muſt unavoidably have happened to any 
other. Notwithſtanding a!l his precautions, the 
king, by an infinite number of attacks and ſkir- 
miſhes, ſometimes beat up his quarters, and brought 
kim within an inch of his ruin. The moſt con- 
iderable of theſe little battles, was at the paſſage 
over the river of Aine. It was upon this occa- 
fon, that the baron de Biron * engaged himſelf fo 
far amongſt the enemies battalions, that if the king 
had not run thither in perſon, with as many of us 
33 were about him, and. made a powerful effort 
to bring him off, he would have loſt his life there, 
or at leaſt his liberty. | 

| was able to keep my rank with the reſt during 
this whole march, which was an excellent ſchool 
for a ſoldier to learn his trade in. It no leſs juſti- 
fed the conduct the king had till then obſerved, 
than it did him honour by the manner in which he 
executed it. Laying aſide only the terms of igno- 
minious and ſhameful, which the courtiers, eager 
to pleaſe this prince, joined (in my opinion very 
unjuſtly) to the prince of Parma's retreat, it is cer- 
tain, that the manner in which the king rendered 
al army uſeleſs, which had promiſed itſelf the con- 
queſt of all France, his bravery in attacking a 
powerful enemy who retreated not through weak- 
nels, and his dexterity in ſeizing all advantages. 
gave matter for admiration to perſons conſummate 


Charles de Gontaut, ſon to the marechal. 
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1591. in the art of war, and equally ſtruck the eyes of the 


ignorant“. The king's conduct upon this occe. 


ſion, gave his partiſans new courage.” Sever] 
towns ſubmitted, and ſome catholics came over to 
his ſide ; among others, the duke of Nevers, wig 
brought his troops along with him, either becauſe 
he began to be afraid of him, or was diſguſted 
with the league, 

It was not {ſuch allies as theſe that I wiſhed the 
king: I found he dearly bought by his compliance 
the aſſiſtance of a man, who might have been in. 
deed of ſome uſe to him ; but who, in my opinion, 
only increaſed the number of his ſecret enemies + 
in the council : for thus I cannot help calling all 
thoſe intefeſted catholics, who carried every thing 
there with a high hand, and thought they had a 
right to give laws to Henry. 

During this prince's ſtay in the neighbourhood 
of Mante, I took Giſors 4, by means of a corre- 
ſpondence, which a gentleman in my company, 
named Fourges, carried on with his father, who 


was in the place. I did not imagine the govern- 


ment of this city would have been refuſed me; but 
it happened in this inſtance as it had done in many 
others. Meſſicurs De Nevers, D'O, and other 
catholics, put in practice all thoſe mean artifices, 


* « Henry IV. ſays father between the duke of Nevers and 
% Matthieu, when he was in pur- Henry III. which are at the end oi 
« ſuit of the prince of Parma, the firſt volume of the Memoirs 


«c 
«c 
«c 
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ſtole away from Attichy, and 
went, for the firſt time, to ſee 
the beautiful Gabriella at Cœ- 


uvres. He contented himſelf 


with eating ſome bread and but- 


ter at the gate, that he might 


not raiſe any ſuſpicion in her 
father. Afterwards mounting 
his horſe, he ſaid, he was going 
towards the enemy, and that 
the fair one ſhould ſoon hear 
what he had performed through 
his paſſion for her. Vol. II. p. «9. 
+ By all the letters that paſſed 


that bear his name, it appear, 
that the duke of Nevers ſerved this 
prince effectually againſt the league, 
but without any - kindneſs to the 
king of Navarre, When he joined 
this prince, their reciprocal letters 
ſhew, that the ſervices he did 
Henry IV. were conſiderable in- 
deed, but that he exacted a very 
high price for them, and that it 
was with difficulty Henry bore 
with his caprice, his jealouſy, ad 
his bad temper. 
4 A city of Vexin. 
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which procured them favours that ought only to 1591. 
have been the rewards of merit, and prevailed www 


upon the king to give this polt to one of their own 
religion. 

| was too ſincere to diſſemble my thoughts of 
ſuch injuſtice ; I choſe to explain myſelf upon this 
ſubje& at the very time when all theſe gentlemen 
might hear what I ſaid, and concealed nothing 
that lay upon my heart. The king, who was a 
better politician than I was, feemed not to be 
moved with my invectives againſt the catholics, 
although he ſecretly agreed that I was injured, and 
only anſwered me coldly, I perceive you are 
« heated at preſent ; we will talk of this affair an- 
« other time. I muſt confefs, added he, after I 
« retired, that he has fome reaſon for his com- 
« plaints ; his temper is naturally fiery: however, 
« he will never be guilty of any thing baſe or 
« wicked, for he is a good man, and loves ho- 
„ nour.” In the firſt emotions of my anger, I 
left my company to the care of my lieutenant, and 
went to take a tour in the valley of Aillant, and to 
Combrailles, upon my wife's eſtate, taking only 
fix gentlemen, and my domeſtics with me. I did 
not expect to be employed in any military duties 
in this journey; but while I was at Bontin“, the 
count of Tonnerre + prevailed upon me, to aſſiſt 
him in an attempt he made upon Joigny . His 
deſign was to force with a petard a poſtern- gate, 
which for a long time before had not been opened, 
and through that to enter the town. Tonnerre, 
for this exploit, had only two hundred arquebuſiers, 
which he had got together in hafte. They fol- 
lowed him about two hundred ſteps into the city 
but here their leader falling by a ſhot from an ar- 
quebuſe, terror ſeized them, and they haſtily re- 
treated towards the poſtern, carrying the wounded 


* Upon the confines of Cham- mont and Tonnerre. 
paigne, and Orleanois, t In Champagne, upon the 
1 Francis Henry, count of Cler- Yonne. | 
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1591. count along with them. Their danger, or rather 
Wyn their car redoubling, the had the baſcneſs to leave 


him upon the pavemeat, about thirty ſteps from 
the poſtern; where he would have been eut to 
pieces by the citizens, it I had not flown to his 
aſſiſtance, with only twenty men: for notwith. 
ſtanding all my endeavours, I cou'd not prevail 
upon thoſe cowardly ſoldiers to face ab ut. How. 
ever, I reſcued Toanerre, who took the road to 
Gien “, of which he was governor ; after which 1 
muſtered up his brave troop, and reſumed my way 
to Bontin. 

The remembrance of the king's former goodneſs 
to me, an an invincible inclination, drew me 
back to him. I found him employed in the ſiege 
of Chartres +; the taking of which was principally 
owing to the vaiour and addreis of Chatillon . 
was prevented from being preſent at this ſiege, 
by an adventure the moit dangerous I was ever 
engaged in, in my whole life; nor have the in- 
tentions of the authors of it, or even their names, 
ever come to my knowledge. 

Returning from an aftaujt which Chatillon made 
upon the body of the place, by means of a bridge 
of a new and very ingenious ſtructure, the king, 
who obſerved that my former ardour for his ſer- 
vice was not diminiſhed, called me, and com- 


A city of Orleanois upon the 
Loire. 

+ © The magiſtrate of this city 
« made hima very long harangue; 
© and teiling him, that he ac- 
© knowleoged the city was ſub- 
. jeQ to the kirg, by divine and 
& human tight; the king, out of 
% patience ac his prolixity, inter- 
« rup:cd him, puihing forward his 
© horſe to enter, and ſaid, Ay, and 
« add alſo by the canons right.“ 
Father Chalon's hiſtory of France, 
vol. III. p. 227. This fiege was 
lone and bloody, See Matthieu, 
vol. II. p. 63. Cayet, vol, II. 
p- 415, and other hiſtorians, 


1 Francis de Coligny, ſon to 
the admiral, and admiral of Guy- 
enne, He died this year 1591, in 
his caſtle of Louve, thirty years 
of age, leaving by Margaret D'Ailiy 
de PEquigny, three ſons, The col 
viniſt party had a great loſs in him, 
for it is believed, that if he has 
lived, he would even have excclled 
his ſather, De Thou, book ii, 
Three ſons of D' Andelot, the ad- 
miral's brother, died at one time, 
in the year 1586, their names were 
Laval, Sailly, and Rieux. They 
were ſons of Francis. de Coligry, 
and Claude de Breaux, ſole heire's 
of the houſe of Laval, Book IxxX- 
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manded me to bring my company before Chartres. 1591. 
was obliged to go and get my men together my 


elf, and at the ſame time to provide every thing 
neceſſary ſor their maintenance. About three 
leagues from Mante, near the town of Touvery, I 
aa brigade of twenty horſe in the field, which 
| ordered Tilly to reconnoitre. Upon his infor- 
mation that they bore white ſcarfs, I advanced 
without fear or precaution : as for them, continu- 
ing their rout, as if they had not even ſeen us, 
they ſtruck into the wood; from which, according 
to the courſe of the road I had taken, I could not 
expect to fee them come out. I rode on with Tilly, 
La-Poterie, and La-Rue, before the reſt of my 
troop, which conſiſted only of fix other gentle- 
men, and four ſervants, who followed at ſome 
diſtance ſeparately. Thete troopers, or robbers, I 
know not what to call them, knew the road per- 
ſectly, and had taken their meaſures ſo well, that 
they met us at the paſſage out of the foreſt, juſt 
where our road croſſed theirs. The two firſt took 
off their hats, when to the word, Qui vive? we 
anſwered, Vive le roi; but at the ſame time taking 
advantage of our ſecurity, fired cloſe to our breaſts. 
I ſaw three of the foremoſt take aim particularly at 
me. There was no probability that any of us would 
have eſcaped ; but doubtleſs, precipitation, fear, 
and the terrors of conſcience, cauſed the hands of 
theſe villains to tremble, ſo that of three ſhots at 
me, one only.reached me, which entering my lip, 
came out at the nape of my neck : it appeared to 
me, that La-Poterie and Tilly received the two 
others in their cloaths. La Rue was the only per- 
fon who fell. | | 

The reſt of” my troop running up at the noiſe, 
ſurrounded me, crying, Vive Roſny.” We 
altogether charged our aſſailants, who retired, 
firing, to a village, covered with hedges, where 
ve loft ſight of them. They continued only to 
fire upon us from within the houſes, which covered 


my 
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1591. my face with ſmall ſhot. By this circumſtance ] 
concluded, that our adverſaries were of intelligence 


with the country ; and that this village was full of 
ſoldiers, who only ſought, perhaps, to draw us 
nearer. After ſeveral times calling to thoſe traitors 
to turn and accept a defiance, I thought it was the 
wiſeſt way to leave them, and take ſome care of 
my wounds; eſpecially that in my neck, which 
was the moſt conſiderable, and by which I loſt a 
great deal of blood. I got to Touvery, were, in 
the houſe of Monſieur d'Auteuil *, I put the firſt 


dreſſing upon them, and from thence retired to 


Mante, where 1 was ſix weeks under the ſurgeons 
hands. During this ſpace, the king's army not 
only ſeized Chartres, but Corbie likewiſe. Parabere 
had the conduct of this ſiege, in the abſence of the 
king, who was kept at St. Quentin , by his new 
paſſion for mademoiſelle D*Eſtrees 4. 


s M. de Combault d' Auteuil. 

+ It is to this year, and while 
Henry IV. ftaid at St. Quentin, 
that we muſt bring back this 
prince's Letter to M. de Roſny, 
which is without date, and may 
be ſeen amongſt the MSS. of the 
King's library, the contents of 
which perfectly agree with the text 
of our Memoirs, and is as follows: 
«« All the news I have from Mante 
% are, that you have been fa- 
* tigued, and are much emaciated : 
ji you have any deſire to refreſh 
« yourſelf and grow fat, it is my 
« opinion, that you ought to come 
«© hither ; mean time your brother 
e wi!l ſend us news from thence 


of our ſiege at Chartres, &c. 


From 1everal places in theſe 
Memoirs, where the ſhare Hen 
IV. gave to M. de Rofny in all h 
reſolutions is mentioned, particu- 


| larly that relating to his conver- 


fion, which we ſhall come to pre- 
ſently, we may infer, that this 
prince had always an entire con- 
fidence in him. I have tranſcribed 
che ſoregoing letter to ſhew by an- 


* 


other teſtimony, that this opinion 


is not ill ſounded; and that the 


duke of Sully has not through 
vanity impoſed upon his readers. 
The hiſtorians have not mentioned 
this miniſter till he began to appear 
publicly at the head of affairs, 
"Tis more than probable, that a 
long time before that, he had been 
the ſoul of all the ations and coun- 
cils of Henry the great, *Tis eaſy 
to trace this time back to his moſt 
early youth ; tho' indeed all the 
actions of the duke of Sully com- 
poſe a life, wherein no period of 
it ſeems to have been that of youth, 
This advantage muſt be allowed to 
minds born, as it were, grave and 
ſerious, over thoſe more lively and 
fu lof fire. 

t She is often mentioned in the 
courſe of this work, Her name 
was Gabrielle ; ſhe was daughter 
of John Antony D*'Eftrees, and 
Frances Babou de la Bourdaiſiere. 
She bore ſucceſſively the names of 
the fair Gabrielle, madame de 
Liancovrt, the marchioneſs of Mon» 
ceaux, and dutcheſs of Beaufort. 


The 
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The ſiege of Noyon followed that of Corbie. 
There is none which I could have more wiſhed to 
have given a circumſtantial relation of than this, 
if ] had been a witneſs of it. A thouſand brave 
ations were periormed by the beſieged. The 
duke of Maicnne, who knew this place was of 
great importance to the league, ſent orders to the 
duke D*Aumale, lieutenant general, who was 


then at Ham with ſome of the torces of the party,, 


not to neglect giving it all poſlible aſſiſtance till he 
approached, 1he duke D'Aumale endeavoured 
twice to throw ſuccours into it; but La Chan- 
telerie and Tremblecourt, ho led them, were cut 
ia pieces one after the other. The viſcount de Ta- 
vannes +, major general, thinking he might be 
more ſucceſsful, preſented himſelf with four hun- 
dred arquebuſiers : they met with a party of fifty 
or ſixt; horſe, belonging to us; who, after the 
Qui vive, charged them boldly, and put them to 
flight : the priacipal. officers, who would have re- 
ſiſted, were all wounded, and taken priſoners with 
Tavannes, their commander. D*Aumale flattered 
himſelf, that he ſhould, in his turn, beat two 
quarters of light horſe, which he had ordered Bel- 
langliſe to reconnoitre; but he found them mount- 
ed, and going to meet the king; and having at- 
tacked them, theſe light horſe, notwithſtanding 
the great ſuperiority of the enemy, defended them- 
ſelves ſo long, and ſo bravely, that the baron de 
Biron, Meſſieurs de la Hargerie , and de la Boiſ- 
ſiere, had time to come up to their aſſiſtance: after 
which, theſe two troops joining, they defeated 


D*Aumale's whole detachment, which conſiſted of 


Charles de Lorraine, duke 
d' Aumale, ſon of Claude, flain be- 
fore Rochelle, in the year 1573. 
He was the third of Claude de Lor- 


rain's ſons; from whence iſſued all 


the branches of the houſe of Lor- 
rain in France: that of D' Aumale 
was extinct ſoon after, 4 


+ John de Saulx, viſcount of 
Tavannes, one of the marechals of 
the league, See a relation of the 
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ſieges of Noyon, Pierrefont, and _ 
of all theſe expeditions in the 


above-named hiſtorians. 
t Lewis D*Ognies de la Har- 
gerie count of Chaune, 


_ five 
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1591. five hundred horſe, and as many horſe arquebu- 
ww fiers. Very few reached Ham “ without wounds, 


and a great number of priſoners were taken. 


The duke of Maienne arriving at Ham at the 
very moment that theſe ſhattered remains retreated 
thither, was a witneſs of his loſs, and proteſted 

ublicly, that he would efface this ſhame, either 
4 raiſing the ſiege of Noyon, or by a battle. He 
drew together all his forces, ordered the baron de 
Roſne + to bring him the Spaniſh troops under 
the command ot the prince of Aſcoli in Cham- 
pagne; and finding himſclt at the head of nine 
hundred foot, and two hundred horſe, he advanced 
towards Noyon. He forgot his oath, when he 
ſaw that he had to do with men, who ſeemed not 
to have perceived his arrival. The commander of 
Noyon had repreſented to him by a gentleman, 
whom the king permitted to paſs through his army, 
that he had engaged to ſurrender the place in fix 
days, if no ſuccours were ſent to him. The duke 
of Ma-enne, the prince of Aſcoli, and the duke 
of Aumale, ſuffered Noyon to be taken before 
their eyes. This commander certainly deſerved to 
have been better ſcconded. His name was Rieux; 
and from a private ſoldier, became governor of 
Pierrefond, by his ſkill and bravery. Upon the 
report of Noyon's being attacked, he found means 
to throw himſelf into it, with fifty horſe, and as 
many arquebuſiers, to reaſſure this city, where all 
were in conſternation and diſmay, and to hold it 
out till the laſt extremity. | 

The duke of Maienne ſeeing that his army was 
now uſeleſs, ſent it into quarters, and marched 
ſlowly towards Paris. He had long carried on a 
correſpondence in Mante, and he now thought it 
time to execute his deſign upon that place. He 


_ Privately drew out the garriſons of Paris, Dreux, 


* Another city upon the Som- + Chriſtian de Savigny, baron 
me, of Roſne, in the dutchy of Bar. 
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and Pontoiſe, and ſuddenly preſented himſelf with- 1391. 
in muſquer-ſhor of this city, betore day. My 


brother * was governor of it, and 1 was then there 
myſelf ; my wound not permitting me to keep the 
field. As ſoon as I was informed of the enemies 
arrival, I ran upon the ramparts with my head 
bound up; and cauſing ſome diſcharges to be fired 
at the aſſailants, forced them to abandon their 
deſign. 

The duke of Maicnne ſucceeded no better before 
Houdan , which he alarmed as he paſſed by. 
My other brother, who was there with his regi- 
ment, and fome companies, gave him ſuch a te- 
ception, that he retreated with diſgrace. 

What had happened at Mante, joined to the in- 


formation my brother had received, convinced us, 


that the enemies had a correſpondence in the city. 
After conſulting together upon what was neceſſary 
to be done on this occaſion. I fixed upon the fob 
lowing expedient: I had ſtill in my pay ſix of 
thoſe brave ſoldiers, who ſerved. as a forlorn 

in the battle of Ivry, and to whom, beſides their 
pay, I gave eight livres a month. They were then 
in my brother's garriſon, to whom I could not re- 
fuſe them, and their fidelity 1 was abſolutely aſſured 
of. As it had been concerted with us two, they 
pretended to be diſcontented with the governor of 
Mante ; and preſenting themſelves to the garriſon 
of Pontoiſe, were received with open arms. They 
immediately propoſed to D*Alincourt Þ to make 
him maſter of Mante by the connexion which they 
told him they ſtill had in that place. To convince 
the governor of this, they aſked for four ſoldiers, 
whom by my connivance they conveyed into Mante, 


Solomon de Bethune, called Normandy. 
baron de Roſpy, the author's t Charles de Neufville, marquis 
youngeſt brother, and the third of D' Alencourt, ſon to Nicclas ce 
thoſe four brothers he mentioned Neutville de Villeroi, ſecretary of 
at the beginning of theſe Memoirs. Mate ; he will be mentioned aſter- 
1 On the borders of France and warts, | 


and 
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1591. and directed them to get acquainted with ſome citi- 
ww Zens, who were well diſpoſed to engage in all ſorts 


of factions. In alittle time every thing was agreed 
upon, and the day fixed for delivering up Mante 
to the league. Theſe four ſoldiers found ſo little 
difficulty in the proſecution of their deſign, that 
D*Alencourt, believing the ſucceſs of it infallible, 
would have all the honour of it to himſelf. My 
ſoldiers gave me exact information of all that was 
contriving in Pontoiſe, and the joy which ſo well 
concerted an enterpriſe occaſioned there. The ge- 
neral council of the league, headed by the cardinal 
of Bourbon *, reſided in that city. 

Mean time I took my meaſures very deep, that 
no affectation might appear in my conduct. [ 
cauſed trains of gunpowder to be laid "upon the 
ramparts which they intended to ſcale, without any 
one's perceiving it; and ſhut up all the houſes that 
ſtood near that ſide ; after which I introduced into 
the place, by ſmall diviſions at different times, the 
beſt ſoldiers of the garriſons of Nogent, Vernon, 
and Meulan. This done, I thought myſelf obliged 
to ſend and inform the king, who was at Com- 

igne, of all that paſſed; which ruined our pro- 
ject. This prince could not reſiſt the deſire he had 
to receive the duke of Maienne himſelf in Mante, 
and imagined he took ſufficient precaution againſt 
hurting our ſcheme, by not entering Mante till the 


® This is the old cardinal, 
Charles of Bourbon, ſon of Charles 
of Bourbon, - duke of Vendome, 
and brother to Antony king of Na- 
varre, whom the league had pro- 
claimed king. Hedied of the ſtone 
the year before, at Fontenai, in 
Poitou, whither Henry IV. had 
cauſed him to be removed from 
Chinon, aged fixty-ſeven years ; a 
rince, who had reaſon. to com- 
plain, that they obliged him to aſ- 


cend a throne which had no allure- 


ments for him. He could not con- 
ceal his joy for the victory that 


Henry IV. gained at Coutras; and 
only accepted the crown, ſays 
Cayet, to preſerve it for that prince 
whom he loved. Chron, Novenn. 


vol. I. book ii. p. 357. The per- 


ſon mentioned here, is the cardinal 
his nephew, named Charles after 
him, ſon to Lewis the firſt, prince 
of Conde, flain at Jarnac, and 
brother to the prince of Conde, 
who died at St. John D'Angely, 
to the prince of Conti, and the 
count of Soifſons, He is men- 
tioned in another place. 
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night that it was to be executed, and by carrying 159 t. 
in with him only fifty horſe, and the fame number of.? 


foot. As for me, when I ſaw him arrive, I was 
ſo well perſuaded that all our meaſures were broke, 
that I could not help reproaching him with ſome 
warmth for coming thus to undo our work, and 
expoling, perhaps, the lives of the four ſoldiers, 
who conducted it, by means of the evidences that 
might appear againſt them. The king aſſuring 
me, that nothing of what I feared would happen, 
went to ſup at the governor's, and there, being 
fatigued with his long journey, threw himſelf upon 
a bed with his cloaths on, and large boots. 

Day came, without any appearance of the ene- 
mies: I watched for them all night upon the ram- 
parts with one of my brothers; the other ſtaid with 
the king. Juſt as I had retired to reſt, Bellengre- 
ville, whom I had ordered to obſerve the enemies 
motion without, came to me, and informed me, 
that the duke of Maienne having received advice 
that ſome troops; led by the king in perſon, had 
entered Mante in the night, ſuppoſed his deſign 
was diſcovered, and had retreated, After having 
advanced as far as Bourgenville. I carried him to 
the king, to whom he made the ſame report, and 
as a proof of the truth of what he ſaid, produced 
two carts, loaden with rope- ladders, and ſuch other 
inſtruments, which the leaguers, imagining they 
already ſaw the king at their heels, had left in the 
held, that they might not obſtruct their retreat. 
The affair became public and irretrievable; for the 
＋ who eſcaped on both ſides could not be 

ent. | 

The king ſucceded better at Louviers *. This 
city kept a prieſt +, in its pay, who from the top 
of a belfrey, which he never left, played the part 
of a ſpy with great exactneſs. If he ſaw but a 
lingle perſon in the field, he rung a certain bell, 


In Upper Normandy, + This prieſt was called John de la Tour, 
and 
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1591. and at the ſame ſide hung out à great flag. We 
- did not deſpair of being able to corrupt his fide. 


lity; which two hundred crowns, and a promiſe 
of a benefice worth three thouſand livres a-year, 
effected. There remained only to gain ſome of 
the garriſon; the Sieur Du Rollet took this upon 
himſelf, and fucceeded. He addreſſed himſelf to 
a corporal and two ſoldiers; who eaſily prevailed 
upon the reſt of the garriſon to truſt the guard of 
one of the gares to them only. Every thing, be- 
ing concluded upon, the king preſented himſelf 
before Louviers, at twelve o'clock in the night “. 
No one rung the bell, nor was there the leaſt mo- 
tion in the garriſon. Du Rollet entered, and open- 
ed the gate, through which the king paſſed, with- 
out the ſmalleſt reſiſtance, into the center of the 
town. Fontaine-Martel made ſome ineffectual ef. 
efforts to draw the garriſon together; as for the 
citizens, they were employed in concealing their 
wives and daughters. This city, whoſe chief riches 
conſiſted in its magazines of linen and leather, was 
wholly pillaged. I had a gentleman with me, cal- 
led Beaugrard, a native of Louviers, who was of 
great uſe to us in diſcovering where theſe ſort of 
goods were concealed, and a prodigious quantity 
of them was amaſſed together. The produce of 
my ſhare amounted to three thouſand livres. The 
care of Louviers was by the king conſigned to 
Du Roller. | 

The fame good fortune attended the duke of 
Montpenſier in all his enterpriſes in Normandy f. 


® June 5. 
+ In the Lower Normandy Fa- 


laize, Bateux, Argentan Lizievx, 


&c, were in the intereſt, of the 
league; Caen, Alengon, Seez, E- 
couche, &c. in the king's. The 
moſt confiderable aQion happened 
in April 1589, in the>field of Ar- 
gentan, near Pierrefitte, Villars, 
and Commeaux, where the duke 


ol Montpenſier cut off the leaguers 
7 


of thoſe cantons, whom they cal- 
led Gautiers, to the number of 
five or fix thouſand, They were 
commanded by the count of Priſ- 
ſac, Pierrecourt, Louchan, the ba- 
ron d' Echaufour, and others, 
Three thouſand were left dead 
upon the ſpot, and a thouſand ta- 
ken priſoners; the reſt eſcaped to 
Argentan, Commeauv, which is 
at preſent ſcarce a village, was 


This 
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This ſucceſs was no more than neceſſary to com- 1691. 
fart the king for the news he received, that tge 
Juke of Guile *, whom he conſidered as his prin- 

cips! enemy, had eſcaped from the caſtle of Tours, 

where he had been confined ever ſince the aſſaſſi- 

nation at Blois. The king now reſumed his for- 

mer deſign of attempting Rouen. Secure of the 

aſſiſtance and affection of almoſt all the cities of : 
Normandy, he quitted Mante, where for ſome 
time paſt he had fixed his abode, and made it a 
little capital for the reſidence of his court and 
council; and cauſed his troops to file off towards 
this city. While preparations were making for 
this important ſiege, Henry took a private journey 
to Compeigne, of which love was the true cauſe, 
though he gave out that it was to ſend to Ger- 
many for a recruit of horſe. The viſcount Tu- 
renne undertook this affair, through gratitude for 
the king's having effected, and honoured with his 
preſence, his marriage with mademoiſelle de Se- 
dan +, daughter, and ſole heireſs. of the deceaſed 


taken with great difficulty. At he afterwards made uſe of to de- | 
lenzth the duke of Montpenſier ſcend himſelf, The duke got into 
extirpated this whole party, and a ſmall boat, which carried him 4 
reduced ſeveral of the rebellious to the other fide of the river, 
cities, He was affiſted by the where two horſes waited for him, 
count of Torigny, Meſf..D'Emery, &c. Matthieu, Vol. II. p. 81. 
De Loncaunai, De Beuvren, De Cayet, Vol. II. book iii. p. 465, &t. 
Viqnes, De Bacqueville, L*Archant, 1 Charlotte de la Mark, daugh- 
and others. See theſe expeditions ter of Robert de la Mark, ſove- 
ia the third volume of the Me- reign prince of Sedan, and of Fran- 
moirs of the league. ces of Bourbon-Montpenfier, by 

*. Charles of Lorrain, fon of the death of her brother, Wil- 
Henry duke of Guiſe, who was liam Robert de la Mark, duke of 
ſlain at Bldis, and of Catherine Bouillon, which happened at Ge- 
of Cleves. He was born in neva, in the year 1538, the be- 
year 1571, © The flight of the® came heireſs of this principality. 
* duke of Guiſe will ruin the The duke, in his laſt will, fo 
league,“ ſaid Henry IV. as it his ſiſter to marry a Roman catho+ 
is related by Le Grain. The duke's lic. This circuniſtance, the king's 
valet de chambre having found friendſhip for the viſcount Tu- 
means to amuſe Rouvrai, and his renne, his defire of taking the * 
guards, either by play, or drink- lady from the dukes ot Lorrain, 
ing, let him down from the higheſt Montpenfier, and Nevers, each of 
window in the caſtle, in the midſt whom demanded her for his ſon; 
of the day, with a rope, which policy, which adviſed him to give 
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1391. duke of Bouillon, which was concluded this year, 
vor was I, for my part, ſorry that this retreat 


gave me an opportunity of enjoying, ſome time 
longer, at Mante, the company of madam Chi- 
teaupers, with whom chance had brought me ac. 
quainted; and the inclination 1 felt for her was 
ſtrong enough to make me entertain thoughts of a 


- ſecond morriage. 


The king had expreſly forbidden all commerce, 


and exportation of merchandiſes, and every kind 


of proviſion into Paris and Rouen, as being cities 
in open rebellion : but in this, as in every thing 
elſe, he was very ill obeyed. The governors of 


paſſes, eſpecially on the fide of the Seine, gained 


by the immenſe ſums, which they procured them, 
almoſt publickly granted the neceflary paſſports 
for merchants, and maſters of boats. De Fourges, 
whom I have formerly mentioned, came one day 
and informed me, that a large boat, whoſe lading 
was reputed worth fifty thouſand crowns, had gone 


up the river to Paris, where, after a few days 


ſtay, a leſs one would bring back the produce in 


- flilver to Rouen; which he was well aſſured of, be- 


cauſe his father had charge of the boat. I cauſed 


it to be ſo well watched, that in its return it fell 


into my hands, and I ſaw with aſtoniſhment the 


paſſport ſigned by Berengueville, and my brother, 


the one governor of Meulan, and the other of 


Mante; but they did not care to mention this to 


me, nor did I take any notice of it to them, but 


. cauſed the boat and its maſter to be brought to 


Mante. I opened two large packets, where I ex- 
pected to find the fifty thouſand crowns in ſpeci. 
But ſeeing only ſome pieces of gold and filver 
thread, and a piece of Spaniſh ſilk, I threatened 


an ambitious neighbour to the the calviniſts in France: theſe 
duke of Lorrain; and perhaps the were the motives which deter- 
belief that this marriage would in- mined Henry IV. to marry the 
duce the viſcount to lay aſide his heireſs of Sedan to the viſcount 
defign of making himſelf head of Turenne. 


to 
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to put the maſter of the boat into a dungeon. 1391. 
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The elder Fourges, alarmed at this threat, pre 


ſented me with letters of exchange for ſix and 
thirty thouſand crowns, which he would have per- 
ſuaded me was the whole produce of the ſale ; but 
as he defended himſelf with much action, the 
weight of the gold he had about him broke his 


pockets, and ſo great a quantity fell from them, 


that the floor was in an inſtant covered with crowns 
of the ſun . He probably intended to apply this 
ſum to his own uſe, or thought it could be in no 
place ſo ſecure as about himſelf. *Tis impoſſible 
to expreſs the confuſion he was in at this accident. 
After diverting myſelt ſome time in obliging him 
to take ſeveral turns about the room, I ordered 
him to ſtrip, and found ſeven thouſand crowns in 


gold ſewed up in his cloaths. I was then in ſome + 


neceſſity for money, and waiting for the ſale of 
my corn, wood, and hay, at Roſny : the king 
made me a preſent of this ſum, and was extremely 
pleaſed with the recital of poor Fourges's adven- 
ture. As for Berengueville, and my brother, they 
were extremely angry with me. But to return to 
the hege of Rouen. 

The king had never ſeen himſelf at the head of 
uch conſiderable forces. Four thouſand Engliſh 
were ſent him under the command of Roger Wil- 
lams, and he expected ſoon a ſecond reinforce- 


ment from England, which landed during the 


lege, commanded by the earl of Eſſex , the mi- 
niſter and favourite of queen Elizabeth. The 
United Provinces, beſides the two regiments in 
the ſervice of this prince, ſent a fleet of fifty fail 
wil equipped, with two thouſand five hundred 


A gold coin current in thoſe +Þ Robert D'Evreux, earl of B.- 
limes. It was firſt truck in the fex, favourite to queen Elizabeth. 
reign of Lewis XI. and ſo called, See the letter of thanks which 
decauſe there was the figure of a Henry IV. wrote to queen Eliza- 
”y above the crown, The value beth, Villeroy's Memoirs, Vol, IV, 
0 theſe. crowns” at this time is p. 245+ 
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159 1. ſoldiers, under the command of count Philip of 
WY Yo Naſſau, on board, to the coaſt of Normandy, 


The duke of Bouillon (for the viſcount Turenne 
took this title after his marriage) ſucceeded ſo 
well in his negotiation in Germany, that he brought 
back five or ſix thouſand horſe, and ſome comp. 
nies of foot, with the prince of Anhalt at their 
head. Theſe foreign auxiliaries, joined to ſix thou- 
fand Swiſs, which the king had in his pay, to dif. 
ferent reinforcements that came from ſeveral places, 
particularly Normandy ; and to thoſe troops, either 
proteſtants or catholics, that were at his own dif 
poſal, compoled, in all, an army of forty thou- 
fand men. Caen, and the other chief towns of 
the province, engaged to furniſh proviſions, and 
every thing neceſlary for a fiege, which could not 
fail of being long, the goodneſs of the place, and 
the ſtrength of the garriſon conſidered. The mar- 
quis of Villars *, well known for his courage and 
capacity, ſhut himſelf up there with the ſon df 
the duke of Maienne, reſolved to bury themſelves 
under its ruins. In effect, from the day that ve 
fat down before this city, till the prince of Parma: 
arrival, which obliged us to raiſe the fiege, ther: 
paſſed almoſt ſix months; and what is work, (it 
winter months: for it was inveſted the firſt of Oc- 
tober, and abandoned the twentieth of March fol. 
towing, after attempts on the part of the beſieg; 
ers, and a reſiſtance on that of the beſieged, ſom: 
circumſtances of which I ſhall relate. 

The troops of the beſiegers were placed in diff. 
rent quarters; the king's were at Darnetal, and 
that of my company at Freſne Eſplen, whither | 
feldom went, the king having honoured me with 
a lodging in his. Here I diſpoſed myſelf for 2 
long ſtay, and hardly ever quitted him or the mi 


* Andre de Brancas- Villars, of the ſame with that of the marqui 
the ancient family of Brancatio, of Villars, which is deſcended fron 
originally Neapolitan, It is not Honor baſtard of Savoy. 
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rechal de Biron. At firſt there appeared ſuch an 1301. 
emulation amongſt the officers to be employed, that, & 


to avoid all diſputes, the king regulated the time 
and duration of each of their ſervices ; and de- 
clared that every fourth day he would himſelf work 
at the trench, with the gentlemen that were about 
his perſon, who were to the number of two or 
three hundred. 

had ſolicited beforehand for a poſt in the ar- 
tillery, for which my inclination was fo ſtrong, 
that I ſubmitred to ſerve not only under the ma- 
rechal de Biron, but meſſieurs de La-Guiche *, de 
Borne, and de Fayolles alſo. But Biron, who hated 
me, gained over theſe generals, and prevailed up- 
on them to exclude me, with which 1 had after- 
wards reaſon to be well pleaſed ; for thoſe pieces 
of ordnance of which I was to have the charge, 
happened to fall into the enemy's power. 

This it was that gave riſe to the marechal's ha- 
tred towards me: It was debated in the council 
on what ſide the place ſhould be attacked Biron 
was of opinion, that we ſhould begin with the 
caſtle; I, on the contrary, did not ſcruple ro main- 
tain, that we ought firſt to attack the city, which 
would bring along with it the reduction of Fort 
St. Catherine. This queſtion was a long time the 
ſubject of all converſations, as well at the table, 
25 council; and Biron never forgot the expreſſion 
| generally uſed, The city taken, the caſtle muſt ſur- 
render. 

I cannot comprehend how a man ſo experienced 
as the marechal was, could determine for attacking 
the caſtle, which, not to mention the uncommon 
ſkill of the commander, and ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon, nur its excellent fortifications, had this cir- 
cumitance in particular from the nature of the 
place, that in attacking it without, not half the 


* Philibert de La-Guiche, John du Durfort de Bcner, Bertrand de 
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1591. number of ſoldiers could be brought againſt it 
aw which the beſieged could bring to defend it; which 


is quite contrary to all other cities of war. 

However, the opinion of the marechal de Biron 
carried it; for his authority, and that dependence 
to which he had accuſtomed the other general off. 
cers, ſecured all the votes. Without doubt, this 
marechal, flattering himſelf that nothing could be 
able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong an army, took thoſe mea. 
ſures which he thought moſt honourable, and like- 
lieſt to bring the ſiege ſoon to an end; and the king, 
who was reſolved not to ſpare * himſelf, by fol. 
lowing this advice, ſeemed to be of the ſame opi- 
nion. For I look upon as a calumny only, raiſed 
by the marechal's enemies, that report which was 
whiſpered in the army, that he had aſked the king 
for the government of Rouen, which this prince 
had refuſed him, becauſe he had before promiſed 
it to Du Hallot +, upon the recommendation of 
monſieur de Montpenſier; and that he endeavoured 
ſecretly to thwart this enterprize, and, through en- 
vy, gave ſuch advice as he knew would render all 
our efforts upon this place ineffectual. *Tis cer- 
tain, theſe continual conteſts with the duke of Bou- 
illon had more than once been like to ruin all; for 
this nobleman, to be revenged on the king, raiſed 
a mutiny amongſt the horſe and other German 
forces which he had brought with him. 


perhaps alſo they depended 
upon blowing up the fort of St. 
Catherine with the mine ; but the 
deſign was diſcovered by the be- 
fieged. Memoirs of the league, 
Vol. V. Thoſe writers that have 
deſended the marechal Biron's ad- 
vice againſt that given by the duke 
of Sully, with regard to the place 
at which they ſhovid begin the at- 
tack, ſay, that it was very diffi- 
cult, and, at the ſame time very 
dangerous, for the army of Henry 
IV. to leave behind them the fort 


of St. Catherine, the hill eſpecially 
being ſo near the city. See, upon 
the operations of this ſiege, F. Mat- 
thiev, Vol, II. p. 96, and follow- 
ing, Cayet, Chron. Novenn. Vol. 
II. book iv. (who is for the duke 
of Sully's opinion againſt the ma- 
rechal Biron) and other hiſtorians, 

+ Francis de Montmorency Du 
Hallot, lieutenant-general for the 
king in Normandy. He was wound 
ed at the fiege of Rouen, and after- 
wards flain by the marquis d Al- 
legre. 
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The batteries were accordingly raiſed oppoſite 1591. 
to the fort, and we contented ourſelves with guard- www 


ing the lower part of the river, and placed there 
ſome companies of German foot, which having 
been worſted in ſeveral ſallies that were made on 
that ſide, yielded the poſt to the Dutch, who un- 
derſtood ſieges better than they. In effect, theſe 
laſt maintained themſelves there, and prevented any 
more ſallies from that place. It was not long be- 
fore the king perceived that he had engaged in a 
very difficult attempt; but nothing, he imagined, 
was impoſſible to continued labour. Villars was 
not contented with defending himſelf within; he 
allied out of the caſtle, and cauſed a deep trench 
to be cut upon the declivity of the hill, over- 

inſt the fort, with which the end of it commu- 
nicated, and placed there in the night a guard of 
ſix or ſeven hundred men. 7 

As this new work was extended far into the 
country, and as it not only diſordered the beſiegers 
in their attacks upon the caſtle, but alſo expoſed 
them to be fallen upon in the rear, while at the 
lame time they had the garriſon from within in 
front, the king reſolved to ſeize it, and rendered it 
uſeleſs to the enemy. For this purpoſe he made 
choice of the fame night when it was his turn to 
watch at the trench with his three hundred gentle- 
men, whom he commanded to be completely arm- 
ed, and to have, beſides their uſual arms, halberts 
in their hands, and piſtols at their girdles, and to 
this troop added four hundred muſketeers. It was 
at midnight, and amidſt the extreme cold of De- 
cember, that we attacked this trench in different 
places. The action, which was very obſtinate, 
continued half an hour with equal animoſity on 
both ſides. We uſed our utmoſt endeavours to 
gain the brink, and the beſieged repulſed us ſeve- 
ral times. I was twice thrown to the ground, my 
kalbert broke, and my arms looſened or broke in 
pieces. Maignan, whom I had obtained permiſſion 
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1591. to keep near me, raiſed me, put my arms again in 
» order, and gave me his halbert. The trench was 


at laſt carried by main force, and we cleared it 
of more than fifty dead or dying enemies, whom 
we threw from the top of the hill. This trench 
was open to the cannon of the fort, but the kin 
had the precaution to order ſome gabions, hogf: 
heads, and pieces of wood to be brought there, 
which covered the Engliſh, to whom he commit: 
ted the_guard of it. 15 "12. 
Villars did not expect to have ſeen his outworks 
carried in ſo ſhort a time. When he was told it, 
and that it was the king himſelf who had conducted 
the enterprize, By heavens,” ſaid he, * this 
« jrince deſerves a thouſand crowns for his valour. 
I am ſorry that, by a better religion, he does 
* not inſpire us with as ſtrong an inclination to 
„gain him new ones as to detain from him his 
% own ;. but it ſhall never be ſaid, that I have 
failed to attempt on my own perſon what a 
* king has performed in his.” In effect, he put 
himſelf at the head of four hundred men, armed 
as he had been told the king's were, and taking 
alſo eight hundred muſketeers ſelected out of his 
whole number, he attacked the Engliſh, and dif- 
lodged them from the trench. The king, piqued 
with the vanity of Villars, and reſolving not to 
let go his hold, prepared for a ſecond attempt. 
The Engliſh, apprehending reproaches, which they 
certainly had not deſerved, intreated the king to 
put a hundred Engliſh gentlemen in his troop, and 
to ſuffer all the foot, who were to attend him on 
this occaſion, to be Engliſh likewiſe. They alſo 
demanded leave to ſuſtain the firſt effort of the 
enemy, and behaved ſo bravely, that the trench 
was a ſecond time regained : they afterwards 
maintained themſelves in it, and took away from 
the beſieged all inclination to approach it for the 
future. By this obſtinate ſtruggle for a trench 
only, it is eaſy to judge af the event of a lege, 
oY r 
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of which this attack was but the beginning, The 1891. 
king was ſenſible, that not withſtanding all his care 


and the infinite labour he underwent, he would 
find great difficulty in ſucceeding. It was the 
good deſtiny of France that preſerved this prince 
on occaſions, when he hazarded his perſon in ſuch 
2 manner, as to make us tremble for his life. And 
it was upon this account, that the next day after 
tie trench was taken, I took an opportunity to ex- 
preſs our common fears, when he drew me aſide, 
in the preſence of the catholics, and all the cour- 
tiers, to converſe with me upon the preſent ſitua- 
tion of his affairs. I cannot do otherwiſe, my 
friend,“ replied he, as ſoon as I began to expoſ- 
tulate with him; “ and fince it is for my glory 
« and crown that I fight, my life and every thing 
© elſe ought to be of no confideration with me.” 

It is certain, that in the king's ſituation he could 
not do leſs than he did, to perſuade the world, that 
if this ſiege failed, it would not be through his 
fault; and all thoſe inſtances of ſhining valour 
were no more than neceſſary to efface the ſhame of 
being foiled in an attempt which one half of his 
army feared he ſhould ſucceed in, almoſt as much 
as the enemies themſelves. Theſe were the very 
ſame catholics whom I have formerly mentioned, 
who, not contented with having obliged him to 
begin the ſiege at a place which rendered the tak- 
ing of the city impoſſible, ſuffered him to ſuſtain 
all the danger and fatigue, obeyed him but by 
halves and with regret, created innumerable diffi- 
culties, and publickly declared, that nothing was 
io be expected from them, while he continued to 
profeſs a religion different from their own. 

It was to expreſs himſelf freely upon fo many 
cauſes of uneaſineſs, that he was defirous of diſ- 
courſing with me, and I then ſaid nothing to him 
which he did not know as well as myſelf, at fo 
little trouble were his domeſtic enemies to conceal 
their ſentiments. He told me, he had . 

or 
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1591. for ſome time the approach of a much greater miſ. 
fortune, which was the deſertion of all the catho- 


lics in his army, which will bring along with it,” 
added he, the ruin of the ſtate, and the houſe of 
Bourbon; for if they once break with me, they 
« will never more chuſe a king out of that family,” 
He added, that this diſobedience was an incurable 
evil, which he was obliged to diſſemble the know- 
ledge of. He made me obſerve, that at the very 
time we were ſpeaking, meſſieurs De Nevers, De 
Longueville, De la Guiche, D'O, and De Chi- 
teauvieux, jealous of ſo familiar a converſation 
with an huguenot, looked at us maliciouſly from 
a corner of the hall, and whiſpered continually 
together. For this reaſon, he ſaid, it would be 
neceſſary to ſeparate, and that he would go and 
tell them our diſcourſe turned upon a negotiation 
with the marquis of Villars, which, in reality, the 
king had hinted to me in this converſation. 
Nothing could have happened more advantage- 
ous for the king, than to have put an end to the 
ſiege of Rouen by a treaty with Villars, which, in 
reality, would have drawn him from the league 
into his own party. It was what this prince ar- 
dently wiſhed for, bur till leſs for the honour of 
bis enterprize, than the advantage that would ariſe 
trom the gaining over ſuch a man as this governor, 
He imagined it might be brought about by means 
of La Font, for whom Villars had great conſide- 
ration, though he was only his ſteward, The 
king was not ignorant that Villars had received 
this domeſtic into his ſervice, after he had left 
mine; and that La Font owed his favour with his 
new maſter to thoſe teſtimonies I had given of his 
iategrity. This thought had ſtruck me before it 
was mentioned by the king, and I had even found 
means to get La Font ſounded upon the ſubject. 
His anſwer, which I related to the king, was, that 
at preſent he ſaw no appearance of what I pro- 


poſed to him; and, far from conſenting to ſee me, 
as 
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as I deſired, he ſaid he thought himſelf obliged, x 591. 
to preven this maſter's entertaining any ſuſpicion of www 


his fidelity, to have no commerce with me. All 
he could do, therefore, was to obſerve if monſieur 
de Villars changed his ſentiments; and in that 
caſe to confirm him as much as poſſible in them, 
and to inform me of it. 
Henry thought no more of it; but before we 
ſeparated he aſked me what he ought to do with 
regard to the fiege, and the prince of Parma, 
who, he had juſt learned, had paſſed the Somme, 
to join his troops with thoſe of the duke of Mai- 
enne. The king made no queſtion that his inten- 
tion was to proceed directly to Rouen, nor that 
Villars would eaſily hold out till his arrival. I 
told the king, that in my opinion there were but 
two things for him to do, and that it lay in his 
own breaſt to determine upon which of them he 
pleaſed : one of which was, to change abſolutely the 
order, and place of attack, and to carry it to the 
ſide of the city, and there uſe his utmoſt endea- 
yours to make himſelf maſter of it before the ene- 
my ſhould appear : the other, that without loſs of 
time he ſhould go and attack the prince of Parma, 
and oblige him to repaſs the Somme, after which 
he might continue the ſiege without fear. 
The king reſolved upon the laſt; but, as by 
following it he had no deſign to raiſe the ſiege, 
leſt the prince of Parma, who perhaps had that 
only in view, ſhould afterwards avoid the battle, 
he told me, that he would go and meet him with 
ſeven or eight thouſand horſe, who were of no uſe 
at the ſiege z and that he would attack him with 
this cavalry, or, if he had not paſſed the Somme, 
diſpute the paſſage with him. He quitted me, or- 
dering me to prepare myſelf to go along with him 
with fifteen or twenty troopers, choſen from the 
reſt of the company. 

I returned at the end of two days from Freſne 
PEſplenz and, on my arrival at Darnetal, I * 
| | at 
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192. that Villars had made a ſally at the head of a hun- 
WAY dred horſe, with whom he overthrew the guard; 


and would have been the cauſe of much greater 
confuſion, if the king, armed only with a cuiraſs, 
had not ran thither, allowed by the baron de Bi- 
ron, an Engliſh officer (whoſe name J have forgot, 
Grillon, and ſome others who were about him: 
theſe three gentleman eſpecially gained immortal 
glory there. Grillon's * arms was broke by a 
ſhot from an arquebuſe. As for the king, having 
precipitated himſelf into a danger ſomewhat like 
that which is related of Alexander the Great in the 
city of the Oxydracz, he extricated himſelf out of 
it with equal preſence of mind, and equal intrepi- 
Gity, - If this, which is only an example, has all 
the appearance of a fable, Henry's action had two 
whole armies to be witneſſes of it. 

The prince of Parma, with his whole army, 
poſſeſſed the border of the Somme, and, ſatisfied 
with recovering this river, made no other motion; 
for the governor of Rouen had ſent to inform him, 
that, as he intended to ſtrike ſome important blow, 
he might let it be a good while before he came to 
his aſſiſtance; and he likewiſe waited for the arrival 
of Sfondrate, who was to bring him the troops of 
his uncle pope Gregory XIV. +, and thole of the 
duke of Maienne, who however came not imme- 
diately. He had been obliged to go with his beſt 
troops to Paris, to puniſh the inſolence of the 
Council of Sixteen, who, abuſing the power he had 
truſted them with, had dared to hang the preſident 
Briſſon , and ſome other counſellors as venerable 


* Jarnes Berton de Crillon, or counſellors of the parliament. © A 
Grillon. * cataſtrophe. very unworthy of 
+ Sixtus V. died in the month © ſo learned and excellent a man, 
of Auguſt 1590. Henry IV. when ſays Mezeray, ſpeaking of the pre- 


he was informed of his death, ſaid, fident Briſſon, © but uſual to thoſe 


© here is a trick of Spaniſh po- who think to keep well with 
6% lioy: 1 have loſt a pope who “ two parties,” For the parlia- 
« was every thing to me.“ ment being transferred by the king 
t Barnaby Eriſſon, Claude Lar- to Tours, Briſſon was the only 
cher, and John Tardif, lord Du Ru, one of the fix preſidents __ 
| or 
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for their virtue as their age; and who might 1592. 
poſſibly have carried their outrages farther, if the wy, 


duke of Maienne, fearing perhaps fome ſudden 
caprice of theſe rebels * againſt himſelf, had not 
doomed them to the like puniſhment :' but as in 
executing this act of juſtice he had certain mea- 
ſures to keep, he did not join the prince of Parma 
as ſoon as had been expected. 

The king, when he was informed of this diſpo- 
fition, thought it neceſſary to haſten his march. 
He left to the marechal Biron the care of carrying 
on the ſiege, whoſe forces he weakened but by 
ſeyen or eight thouſand horſe; conſiſting from three 
to four thouſand French troopers, as many German 
horſe, and a thouſand horſe- arquebuſters; at the 
head of which he left Darnetal, and took the road 
to the Somme. He paſſed the firſt day by Boiſſiere 
and Neuf-Chatel ; the ſecond by Blangy, Londi- 
niere, Longueville, Senerpont, and Gamache; and 
the third advanced to Folleville with one detach- 
ment only, leaving the body of his cavalry be- 
hind him, under the conduct of the duke of 
Nevers. | 

We met a conſiderable party, led by meſſieurs 
de Roſne t, de Balagny, de Vitry, the baron de la 


mained at Paris. The league 
obliged him to perform the duties 
ofEirſt preſident, and it was he 
that helped to degrade king Henry 
III. According to the duke of 
Nevers“ obſervation, his death was 
looked upon to be a juſt puniſh- 
ment of his ingratitude, © Henry 
TH, had freely beſtowed upon him 
the poſt of preſident. However, 
he was one of the greateſt men of 
the robe, The duke of Ma:enne 
revenged his death, by cauſing 
Louchard, Ameline, Aimonet, and 
Anroux, four of the fixteen, to be 
hanged in a parlour of the Louvre, 
See the hiſtorians. 

One of the ſixteen, named 
Nor mand, ſaid one day in the duke 


of Maienne's chamber, Thoſe 
* who made him, have a right to 
% unmake him.“ Hamilton, the 
curate of St. Come, a furious 
leagver, came himſelf, attended by 
prieſts, inſtead of ſoldiers, to ſeize 
the counſellor Tardif in his houſe, 

+ Chriſtian or Chretan de Sa- 
vigny, baron of Roſne; John de 
Montluc de Balagny ; Lewis de 
I Hopital, lord de Vitry; Claude 
de La-Chitre ; Antony de St. Pol; 
Valentine de Pardieu, lord de la 
Mothe, governor of Valenciennes. 
This laſt was a Frenchman, of the 
country of Beauvoiſis ; but he had 
all his life ſerved in the Spaniſh ar- 
my, and was flain in the year 1595, 
at the fiege of Dourlans, at the 
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1592. Chatre, St. Pol, La Mothe, and others, who had 
WY doubtleſs advanced with the ſame deſign as we, 


to diſcover the ſituation and forces of the enemy, 
The king commanded the baron de Biron, mef. 
fieurs de Lavardin, de Givry *; de St. Geran, de 
Marivaut, de Chanlivaut, La-Curce, d' Arambure ꝑ, 
and ſome others, to go and attack them, who 
were repulſed and handled very roughly; and part 
fell, among which was Lavardin. Henry ran with 
three hundred horſe to diſengage them; and, be- 
lieving this encounter might be followed by an ac- 
tion more conſiderable, at leaſt between the cavalry 
of the two armies, which was what he ardently 
wiſhed for, ſent orders to Nevers to haſten and 
Join him : but the prince of Parma had a contrary 
deſign, and reſtrained his ſquadrons, who had re- 
treated of themſelves when they perceived ours ad- 
vance; and the king, ſeeing no appearance of 
effecting any thing in the midſt of ſo many batta- 
lions, contented himſelf with obſerving this army 
cloſely, and checking its motions, as he went to 
his quarters at + Breteuil ; where his cavalry, for 
fear of a ſurprize, were obliged to keep themſelves 
extremely cloſe, and part of them even lay with- 
out all night, though the ground was covered with 
ſnow. 

The ardour with which the king went to meet 
an enemy ſo greatly ſuperiour to him in numbers, 


head of the Spaniſh artillery, very nothing but Cure. He perform- 
much regretted by the Spaniards, ed wonders at the battle of Ivry, 
The king of Spain had juſt created and on many other occaſions. The 
him count of Ekelbeke. See his vol. of manuſcripts marked 8929, 
death and panegyric in De Thou, of the royal library, is filled with 
book cxii. relations of his intrepidity : we 
Anne d'Anglure, baron of may have occaſion to mention him 
Givry. This officer was equally hereafter, He was killed in an 
famous for his abilities in war, and encounter at the fiege of Mon- 
his taſte for polite literature, tauban, 
Claude de 'INe Marivaut ; Rene- John lord d'Arambure:; 
Viau, lord of Chanlivaut ; —— + This town, and ſome of thofe 
Filhet de La-Curee: he was one of places abovementioned, are in Pi- 
thoſe perſons in whom the king cardy : the others are in the coun- 
confided, and was called by him try ef Caux, 
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awakened all our fears for the dangers to which he 1592. 
expoſed his perſon, and obliged us to repreſent the FYyW 
conſequences to him in very ſtrong terms. But 
this prince, who had no conception of that caution 
we propoſed to him, when glory was in queſtion, 
did not alter his conduct; bur ſatisfied himſelf with 
naming thirty of us to continue near his perſon, 
and not to leave him upon any occaſion whatever. 
An employment highly honourable indeed; but 
the danger of which, in ſome degree, made it leſs 
deſirable. With this precaution, which was no 
more than neceſſary, he only reſigned himſelf ſtill 
more to his eager thirſt of glory. | 

Being informed that the duke of Guiſe, who 
commanded the prince of Parma's van-guard, had 
put himſelf at the head of his troop to facilitate 
the lodgment of his infantry in a large town called 
Bures “, he reſolved to cut off this troop z which 
he executed with the utmoſt bravery, at the head 
of twelve hundred horſe and a thouſand horſe- 
arquebuſiers. A great number of the enemies 
were left dead upon the place, and the reſt berook 
themſelves to flight. The duke of Guiſe's green 
ſtandard was taken, and all the baggage plundered. 
Henry, who was not willing that any of theſe * 
troopers ſhould eſcape, eſpecially their colonel, 
ſent immediate orders to the duke of Nevers to 
advance to Bully, that he might poſſeſs himſelf of 
the road through which he ſuppoſed the duke of 
Guiſe and rhe — would retreat to the reſt of 
the army, and to take them priſoners. I was or- 
dered to ſuſtain the duke of Nevers with ſixty 
horſe, which I obeyed with reluctance, not doubt- 
ing but in ſuch hands the affair would have an end 
very unworthy the beginning. 

The duke of Nevers, who was the ſloweſt of 
all men, began by ſending to make choice of the 


In Beauvaiſis. | riage with Henrietta of Cleves, 
t Lewis de Gonzague de Man- dutcheſs of Nevers. 
tua, duke of Nevers, by his mar- 


moſt 
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1592. moſt favourable roads, and marched with a flow 
pace to Bully, with his hands and noſe in his muff, 


and his whole perſon well wrapt up in his coach, 
This once he had no occaſion to boaſt of his ex- 
treme caution. It was ſo long before he arrived, 
that he gave time to the prince of Parma, who 
was more diligent than he, to throw a regiment of 
five or ſix hundred men into Bully, who made 
ſuch haſte that they reached the town in the be- 
ginning of the night. As for the duke of Never, 
the ſun was riſen the next day when he had juſt 
aſcended. the mountain, at the bottom of which 
Bully is ſituated, preceded by his couriers, whom 
he had that day doubled, through an excels of 
caution "againſt a flying enemy : the firſt, to the 
number of fifty, marched two or three miles be- 
fore him; and the ſecond, which amounted to an 
hundred, went ſome few paces before his coach. 
But unfortunately, with all his foreſight, he forgot 
to make ſure of this paſſage, and had not ſent a 
ſingle ſoldier to keep guard there. He began to 
deſcend the mountain with great tranquility, and 
the more ſo, as he was ignorant of the troops that 
were in Bully. His firſt couriers, entering the 
city, were ſufficiently ſurprized at the ſight of fo 
much good company; but the cold having obliged 
the ſoldiers to unarm themſelves, and to lay down 
their pikes, to range themſelves round a large fire 
that they had kindled, theſe fifty couriers had time 
to ſave themſelves by flight. They did not direct 
their courſe to that ſide where their maſter was, 
bur paſſed quite through the city, and went out at 
the oppoſite end, without being in the leaſt troubled 
about what might happen to the duke of Nevers; 
whoſe coach at that time was ſunk into the deepeſt 
part of a declivity, equally ſteep, rugged, and 
winding. It was in this place that the duke of 
Nevers, hearing the noiſe of ſome fufileers who 
were firing after his firſt couriers, and the ſecond 


coming to make their report, full of conſterna- 
tion, 
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tion, he was frozen with terror; and reſolving 1592. 
now to loſe no time, threw away his muff and his 


furs, not without ſeveral times exclaiming, The 
« devil,” and quarrelling with his ſervants for not 
coming ſoon enough to help him out. All their 
endeavours could not diſengage the coach, which 
was forced to be dragged back to the top of the 
mountain; where the duke again made uſe of it, 
to return with more ſpeed to the place where he 
had lain the preceding night. It was thus thatiwe 
ſeconded the king upon this occaſion : a truly ri- 
diculous exploit, where the danger was far leſs 
than the fear, ſince not a ſingle man was loſt. 
The prince of Parma, by this important blow, 
knowing what ſort of an enemy he had to deal 
with, durſt not, for the future, ſuffer his van-guard 
to be ſeparated from the army; and perceiving 
that the king almoſt never loſt ſight of him, re- 
doubled his vigilance and caution, which was, 
without doubt, the cauſe that he did not take all the 
advantage he might have done of the encounter at 
Aumale : an action uncommonly bold on the king's 
ſide, and well deſerving of a particular relation here. 
Some days after that I have juſt mentioned, the 
king following the prince of Parma at a great diſ- 
tance, had advanced with ſix thouſand horſe as 
far as Aumale. Givry, whom he had ſent at the 
head of ſome troopers to get intelligence, retarned 
and informed him, that the enemy's army was ad- 
vancing directly towards him in the plain, in good 
order, apparently with a deſign to force him back, 
and to cut him off in his retreat. The king cal- 
led a council; and finding, as he ſaid, that he had 
too many and two few ſoldiers, he reſolved to ſend 
all his cavalry back to Ophy, Blangy, and Neut- 
Chitel, and to keep with him only four hundred 
troopers, and five hundred horſe- arquebuſiers, and 
with this body of men to advance into the plain, to 
diſcover exactly the condition and number of the 
Vol. I. | R enemy; 
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1502. enemy; and, hovering about them, to take or cut 
wa of ſome ſquadrons. 


He aſcended the hill of Aumale with his nine 
hundred horſe, and marched two leagues without 
perceiving any thing, *cill the ſky, which had been 
extremely cloudy and dark, becoming very clear, 
he a fecond time faw Givry return, who came tg 
ſatisfy him in every particular relating to this ar. 
my, which was ſo near that they heard diſtinQly 
the ſound of the trumpets and drums. The king, 
however, willing to obſerve it himſelf, made an 
exact review of it, and found that it conſiſted of 
ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand infantry, with ſeven 
or eight thouſand cavalry, who marched very cloſe; 
the cavalry, in the midſt of the battalions, and the 
whole flanked with chariots and baggage, that ren- 
dered all approach impoſſible. From this ſitua- 
tion of the enemy, he found he had ſtill too many 
men; and retaining only an hundred troopers, or- 
dered the eight hundred others to repaſs the dyke 


and town of Aumale, and three hundred horſe of 


his fquadron to ſtop upon the declivity of the hill, 
to be ready to aſſiſt him, if there ſhould be occa- 
fion. Five hundred arquebuſiers he gave to the 
conduct of Lavardin, with orders to poſt them in 
the ditches and hedges that were at the entrance of 
the town, from whence they might harraſs the 
enemy, it they approached too near. As for him, 
he not only waited for the enemy with his hundred 


horſe, but even marched to meet them. 


We now gazed upon each other with the ut- 
moſt aftoniſhment at the raſhneſs of a delign, 
which ſeemed to expole the king to inevitable 
death. No one durſt venture to expoſtulate with 
him, yet knew not how to be ſilent. At length! 
was choſen and deputed by the reſt to repreſent 
to the king, in the name of us all, the danger to 
which he expoſed himſelf, and to intreat him to 


In Normandy, upon the borders of Picardy, 
| alter 
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alter his reſolution. This commiſſion I performed 1592. 
with all imaginable caution, ** *Tis fear,” replied wed 
the king, © that occaſions this requeſt: from you, 
« of all others, I never expected to hear ſuch a 
« propoſition.” I conjured him not to think ſo 
unjuſtly of any of us; and told him, that all we 
required was that he would give us what orders 
he pleaſed, provided he would himſelf retire. 
Henry confeſſed to me afterwards, that he wag 
ſenſibly affected with theſe words; and repenting 
of what he had ſaid to me, replied, that no ex- 
prefſions of our fidelity could reach the idea he 
conceived of it. But,” added he, coldly, and 
with an air that convinced me how much in vain 
it would be to ſpeak to him any more upon this 
ſubje&, <©* be you alſo aſſured, that I am not fo 
« raſh as you imagine; that I am as careful of 
% myſelf as any other, and that I will retreat ſo 
« ſeaſonably that no misfortune ſhall happen.“ 
The prince of Parma looked upon this bold at- 
tempt as a ſnare that was laid for him, to draw his 
cavalry into an open field where he ſhould meer 


g with the king's, which he ſuppoſed to be con- 
a cealed, and much ſuperior to his. He even ſuſ- 
F pected a long time, that the king's whole army 


was not far off; and, having no deſign to engage 
K him, he did not quit his poſt, which was in the 
5 centre of the army, where he was ſeated in an un- 
d covered chariot, without arms or boots, and em- 
ployed in giving orders to reſtrain the ardour of 
the ſoldiers, who ſuffered with impatience a hun- 
dred men to inſult thirty thouſand. However, 


e when he was aſſured, by the report of his light 
in horſe and his carabineers, that at preſent he had 
| but a hundred horſe in front, and that if there was 
a any cavalry it muſt be on the other ſide of the 
" valley, he thought he ſhould riſk nothing by at- 


ticking us; which he did with ſuch fury, and at 
ſo many places, that we were broke through, and 
driven back as far as the valley. Here it was that 
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1892. our arquebuſiers had poſted themſelves ; and on 

Wa Our arrival the king cried to them to charge, after 
having firſt warned us not to charge, in order that 
the enemy might ſuſpe&t an ambuſcade in this 
place, and ſtop. In effect, they did ſtop ſhort; 
but finding that this cry was followed only with 
fifty or ſixty ſhots which we fired upon them, they 
came on again more furiouſly. 

Cur arquebuſiers, ſeized with fear, or perhaps 
willing to chuſe a more advantageous ground, 
had retired much lower than the place that had 
been preſcribed for them, and they were the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the misfortune that happened. The 
enemy's ſquadrons, encouraged by the little reſiſt. 
ance they found, forced our ranks, and we could 
not hinder them from mixing amongſt us. We 
ſaw ourle:ves reduced to the neceſſity of fighting 
with this vaſt multitude with our piſtols and ſwords, 
in a danger that may be eaſily imagined : and, in- 
deed, in my opinion, there could not be a greater; 
for the hundred troopers were already reduced to 
forty. Henry, ſeeing that none came to his aſſiſt- 
ance in this extremity, reſolved to make his re- 
treat; which, on this occaſion, was almoſt as dan- 
gerous as a defence, becauſe we had a bridge to 
paſs, and that bridge at a great diſtance. This 
wer with a compoſure truly admirable, placed 

imſelf in the rear of his troop, and made it file 
off towards the bridge of Aumale, which, by the 
order he cauſed to be obſerved, it paſſed over with- 
out confuſion. He was the laſt that paſſed, and 
heid firm againſt the enemy till every one of us 
was on the other ſide. That moment he was ſhot 
in the reins, which fortunately was the only wound 
he received, and which did not hinder him from 
continuing to fight on the other ſide of the bridge, 
while he was endeavouring to gain the hill; where 
the four hundred horſe he had ſent thither made 
ſo good an appearance, that the prince of Parma, 
being more .than ever perſuaded that he only 

ſought 
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ſought to draw him to a battle, forbid his troops 
to advance, and made them all return to Aumale. 

The king, on his fide, reached Neuf-Charel, 
where his wound obliged him to go to bed. The 
ſurgeons removed our fears and conſternation by 
aſſuring us, that it was a very inconliderable one. 
He obliged us to come near his bed, and converſed 
with us familiarly upon the dangers of that day : 
upon which I obſerved, as lomething very extraor- 
dinary, that amongſt us all, who were in the 
chamber, there were not two who agreed“ in the 
recical of the moſt particular circumſtances of the 
2 on. In general, it paſſed as I have related: 
what appeared Coubrful ro me, I have ſuppreſſed ; 
but as it is here, there are perhaps few kings whoſe 
lives | will afford fo ſhining an inſtance of valour 
and good conduct, a 

The prince of Parma's extreme prudence failed 
him upon this occaſion: it hinderted him from cut- 
ting off our whole ſquadron, and finiſhing the war 
that day by the death or taking of the king; for 
the one or other was inevitable. But he was de- 
termined to undertake nothing till he was joined 
by the duke of Matenne, not being willing to bear 
alone all the inconveniences of a war, of which he 
was not to have the fole advantage. 


O F 


There is ſcarce any ſkirmiſh 
or battle of which as much may 
not be ſaid, Although there are 
a great number of writers, and 
even contemporaries, who have 
treated of the military exploits con- 
tained in theſe Memoirs, I cannot 
meet with two who agree exactly 
in theſe deſcriptions. D' Aubigne, 
in that of the encounter at Aumale, 
does not even mention the king's 
wound, which. was the only one 
he ever received in his life. Mat- 
thieu, ibid. p. 00, and our beſt 
biſorians, differ but little from 
pur Memaoi: 5. 


t Henry having ſent to the 


prince of Parma to aſk his opinion 
of this retreat, he replied, that 
« indeed it was a very fine one 
„but that, for his part, he never 
engaged in any place from 
«> whence he was obliged to re- 
44 tire.“ 
was on this occaſion that Du- 
Pieſſis-Mornay wrote this excel- 
lent letter to the king: Sire, in 
*« war you have been an Alexan- 
« der; it is time you ſhould now 
te be Auguſtus : it is our glory and 
* duty to die for you: and yours, 
« I dare tell you, fire, to live for 
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He was not able to comprehend the cauſe of 
this delay in the chief of the league: the ſuſpicions 
he entertained of it made him ſuddenly change the 
march of his army, and take the road back again 
to the Somme. An action very pardonable in a 
foreigner, who ſaw himſelf in the midſt of a ſtrange 
country, where he alone was to ſuſtain the war, 
Henry, who, without conſidering what was glo- 
rious for himſelf in this laſt battle, called it only 
the error of Aumale, and being ſolicitous to repair 
this heroic error, could nat reſolve to ſuffer the 
Spaniſh general quietly to retreat; putting off 
therefore the cure of his wound to another time, 
he again mounted his horle, and harraſſed the 
prince continually, only regretting that he could 
not do more. But he had a politic general to deal 
with, who, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, 
preſented him always with an infantry in front, 
which he could not break through ; and obſerved 
ſo prudent a conduct, that it was not poſlible, 
even at the paſſage of the river, to have an en- 
counter with him. The king at length, quitting 
him at Pontdormy, returned to Neuf. Chatel, to 
have his wound cured, at the houſe of monſieur de 
Claire; where I was received as a friend and re- 
lation. I kept only a valet de chambre, a page, 
and a footman with me, and ſent all the reſt of 
my equipage to my quarters before Rouen. 
The ſucceſs of the ſiege became more uncertain 
every day: at laſt the king was informed, by a 
courier, that Villars, at the head of two hundred 
muſketeers, and three or four hundred ſoldiers, 
had in the night made a furious ſally on the fide of 
Darnetal ; that he had penetrated even into the 
king's quarters, where he had cut all the German 
foot to pieces, and carried off fix pieces of cannon, 
and all the powder; that afterwards, purſuing bis 
advantage, he had fallen upon the trench, which 
he attacked behind ; had killed there three or four 
hundred men, and put the reſt to flight: in a * * 
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that he did not retite till he had deſtroyed almoſt 1 ;92. 

all the works of the beſiegers. Canned 
This melancholy news recalled the king imme- 

diately to Rouen : he was there convinced, that 

this misfortune was wholly occaſioned by the ma- 

rechal de Biron's fault; but although he looked 

upon It as irreparable, and hated this commander *, = 

yet he took care to conceal his ſentiments. That / 8 

irreconcileable averſion which the catholics of his 

party bore to the proteſtants, made them ſeize this 

opportunity to inſult the marechal de Biron, who, 

next to the king, was looked upon as the chief 

ſupport of the proteſtants. The catholics ſaid 

openly, that heaven would never favour Henry's 

party, while he continued a heretic (a reflection 

very unreaſonable and unjuſt, the ſucceſs he had 

hitherto met with conſidered) ; that they expoſed 

themſelves to the divine vengeance by affociating 

with that reprobate body. From thence, animated 

by their zeal, they formed a deſign of taking up 

the huguenots, who had been interred indiſcrimi- 

nately with the catholics, and leaving their carcaſſes 

a prey to the crows. Two things hiadered the 

execution of a deſign as contrary to religion as to 

nature itſelf : the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing the 

bodies, and fear leſt the proteſtants, who com- 

poſed two thirds of the army, ſhould think their 

honour engaged to revenge upon the living catho- 


lics an outrage, which, through a zeal for religion, 
exceeded all others. 


There cannot be a ſtronger 


te ture, When your beard is 
proof of the reſpect and deference 


«© white, perhaps you may have 


which Henry IV. thought himſelf 
obliged to ſhew the marechal Biron, 
than what thus prince ſaid one day 
to Chatillon, on a certain occafion, 
when this young man offered ſome 
very reaſgnable advice, but con- 
trary to that given by the mare- 
chal: “ The goſlings, ſaid he, 
* would lead the geeſe to the paſ- 


who had 


* acquired ſome knowledge. I do 
«© not approve of your ſpeaking ſo 
« freely : that belongs only to my 
“father here, pointing to Biron, 
threatened to retire. 
« We muſt,” purſued he, em- 
bracing him, © go all to his ſchool.” 
Matthieu, vol. II. p. 16. 
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The king, who perceived theſe diſpoſitions on 


Wa both ſides, inſtead of baming any particular per. 


ſon, or ſuffering a diſcontent to appear, which 
might increaſe the public broils, affected to ſay 
openly that the misfortune was not ſo great as had 
been repreſented. In reality, it did not appear of 
ſuch conſequence to the king as a diſcord in his 
army, which would either deprive him of all the 
catholics in his party, or, on the firſt opportunity, 
ſet one half againſt the other, It was a mortifyin 
circumſtance for this prince, in the midſt of {6 
many cauſes of diſquiet, to be obliged to keep all 
within his own breaſt, and ſubſtitute unworthy 
compliances in the place of abſolute commands: 
but he was not ignorant that the voice of authority, 
which has the power of ſubjetiing all men, when 
it proceeds from a perſon diſtinguiſhed for his ſupe- 
rior abilities, has no effect upon minds by religion 
inflamed and diſunited. 

He was perſuaded alſo, that after the misfortune 
occaſioned by ſuch bad conduct, nothing now re- 
mained to be done but to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen: 
and he fought for a plauſible pretence for doing ſo, 
without awakening at the ſame time the publis 
diſſenſions. He learnt therefore with great joy, 
that the prince of Parma, reinforced by the troops 
of the duke of Maienne and Sfondrate, was return- 
ing haſtily to give him battle, He thought this 
a favourable opportunity to leſſen the ſhame of 


Trailing the ſiege, and to turn againſt the common 


enemy the fury of two parties which were rending 
his army in pieces. 

That he might gain time to abandon his lines 
without confuſion, and regulate the order of his 
march, he ſent Givry to throw himſelf into Neut- 
Chatel “, which the enemy would be obliged to 
take before they could come to Rouen. This, 
although a very ſtrong place, did not hold out near 


* A city in the county of Caux. 
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ſo long as was expected: the cauſe of which is diffi- 1592, 
cult to be aſſigned; but the whole blame was caſt ww! 


upon Palcheux, who was much weaker, and worſe 
ſuſtained, than Givry “. Although an old officer, 
and diſtinguiſhed by his actions and his wounds, 
he ſuſtained all the violence of the ſtorm ; and was 
put under arreſt at Dieppe, in my opinion, very 
unjuſtly. The relations and friends whom the gar- 
niſon of Neuf-Charel had in the party of the league, 
ſeemed to me to be true cauſe that the place made 
ſo light a reſiſtance. It ſurrendered in the middle 
of March. The king, by his care and diligence, 
repaired this misfortune, and brought off his troops 
from Rouen without receiving the leaſt check ; 
and, putting himſelf at their head, advanced 
without lots of time to that ſide on which the 
pr.nce of Parma was approaching the city. 

On his arrival at a plain, where the enemy's 
army muſt paſs, he waited for it; and, as ſoon as 
it appeared, ſent and offered the prince of Parma 
battle. The prince accepted it with a joy that was 
far from being ſincere : he was afraid of engaging 
with a general ſuch as he knew Henry to be, and 
of expoling to the event of a battle the reputa- 
tion of the greateſt warrior in Europe, which a 
long ſeries of great actions had acquired him 
amongſt his partizans. Finding himſelf now in 
ſuch a ſituation as that he might be forced to fight, 
he had recourſe to one of the moſt artful Nratagems 


imaginable to avoid it: he cauſed the beſt troops 


amongit all his battalions to advance, and com- 
pol-d of them a front of battle ; behind which 
he drew up, as without deſign, all his cavalry. 


% Neuf-Chitel might have it was reported that he loſt three 
been taken in an hour's time, thouſand men, and the beſieged 
ſays F. Matthieu; who neverthe- only five hundred. The earl of 
lels, as well as the duke of Sully, Eſſex challenged Admiral de Vil- 
blam dGivry for ſurrendering with- lars to ſingle combat, who replied, 
our making greater reſiſtance. vol. that his quality of governor would 
II. p. 102, not allow him to accept his chal- 

f This ßere coſt the king a lenge. See the Chron. Novenn, 
great many ſoldiers : in thoſe times and Mezerai. ; 
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1592. Under favour of this front of infantry, in ſuch 
ay Order as was uſual for an action, and ſeeming to 


the gates of Rouen. He knew no perſon would 


wait only for the ſignal, all his cavalry, the re. 
mainder of his foot, and the whole baggage, entered 
into the defiles which ſerved for an outlet to the 
enemy's camp; and, covered by hills and buſhes, 
which the prince of Parma knew well how to take 
advantage of, they ſaw themſelves immediately 
out of reach of the king's army, who were igno- 
rant of all that paſſed behind the camp. This 
front of infantry, which had no depth, taking the 
ſame rout after the others, in four and twenty 
hours all diſappeared ; nor was it poſſible, on ac- 
count of the ground being full of narrow ſtreights 
and necks of mountains, to diſorder the enemy's 
retreat, or to engage with his rear-guard. 

The prince of Parma was extremely rejoiced, 
that, without the leaſt loſs, he had reached almoſt 


be raſh enough to attempt to ſtorm him under the 
walls of this city ; his deſign, therefore, was to 
ſtay there ſix weeks, which was a ſufficient time to 
refreſh his army in, and afterwards to march back 
to the Somme by Neuf-Chatel, Aumale, St. Va- 
lery ®, and Pontdormy ; confining all the expedi- 
tions of this campaign to the advantage of putting 
this capital, and the reſt of the cities that kept firm 
to the league, out of a condition to apprehend any 


thing from the king's army. Henry penetrated 


into this general's views; and laying aſide his de- 
ſign of making head againſt an army ſo advan- 


_ tageoully poſted, ſuffered the prince of Parma to 


enjoy his triumph, and laid another ſnare for him. 


He diſbanded his whole army, as if it was now be- 


come uſeleſs to him, or that he was conſtrained to 
it by neceſſity. Part was diſperſed in Arques, 
Dieppe, Gournai, Andely, Giſors, Magny, and 
other diſtant places; and part had Mante, Meulan, 


* St, Valery in Picardy, 
and 


_ 


. 
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and the adjoining places for its quarters: the reſt 1592. 
he ſpread about Pont de l' Arche *, Evreux, Paſſy. 


Vernon, Conches, and Breteuil, and fixed himſelf 
at Louviers. This conduct was ſufficiently juſtified 
by appearances: it would not have been Jong 
Mble to have ſubſiſted a numerous army, had 
e kept them together; but by the diſpoſition of 
his quarters, 1 the laſt, where he had 
diſtributed all his beſt troops, and the promiſe he 
had exacted from his oficers to repair to Pont de 
PArche at the firſt order, it was eaſy for him to 
reunite his army in a ſhort time. This ſeparation 
he did not doubt, would make the Spaniſh gener: 
perfe&ly ſecure, and furniſh him with ſome means 
of ſurpriſing him, at leaſt in his retreat. : 
In effect, the prince of Parma, fearing that 
Rouen, ſurrounded by ſo large an army, would be 
in want of proviſions, repreſented to them that 
there would be no danger in ſpreading himſelf 
over the country, and made part of his troops ad- 
vance to Ponteaudemer : D*Hacqueville + delivered 
up this city to him cowardly enough ; and the king 
not only ſeemed to be indifferent about it, but alſo 
feigned ignorance of the enemy's deſign upon 
Caudebec , which greatly annoyed the city of 
Rouen; and neglecting to ſend ſupplies to La 
Garde, who was goyernor of it, ſuffered this place 
to be taken likewiſe. He obſerved, with extreme 
ſatisfaction, that the enemy, after theſe two con - 
queſts, drawn by the conveniency of lodgings and 
proviſions, extended themſelves along the Seine, 
below Rouen, as far as they could. The Spaniſh 
general, however, was not without ſuſpicion of 
lome deſign in this inactivity, ſo unuſual with 
Henry; and probably, had he been the ſole com- 
mander of this army, he would not have hazarded 


* All theſe cities, as likewiſe queville. He was gained, tis ſaid, 
the places abovenamed, are in by a ſum of money. | 
Upper Normandy. } Upon the Seine, above Rouen. 

f de Vieuxpont, lord d'Hac- 

| * 
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1592. ſo much. Bur his collegue, the duke of Matenne, 
=» who was detained in Rouen by an indiſpoſition, 


aſſured him there was no danger; and he believed 
it, upon a ſuppoſition that he was better acquainted 
with the ſtate of the country. 

The king, finding the enemy contributed of 
themſclves to ſerve his deſigns, reſolved to haſten 
the execution of them. In leſs than eight days he 
aſſembled twenty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand 
horſe, with whom he ſpeedily advanced to Vari- 
carville and Fontaine-le-bourg. All the paſſages 
between Rouen and Caudebec he ſhut up, and 
began with revenging himſelf completely for the 
taking this place and Ponteaudemer, by cutting 
off from the troops, which were there, all com- 
munication with the body of the army, which put 
them wholly into his power. He afterwards went 
in perſon with ten thouland foot, and three thouſand 
troopers, to attack the enemy's van-guard, com- 
manded by the duke of Guiſe. The ſurprize into 
which his ſudden arrival threw this troop, gave 
him an eaſy conqueſt of them. The duke's ſqua- 
drons were broke through at the firſt onſet, and he 
was obliged to fly with precipitation towards the 
body of the battalions, leaving, with a great num- 
ber of the ſlain, all the baggage, which was very 
conſiderable, in the power of the victor. 

The prince of Parma, ſtruck as with a thunder- 
bolt at this news, applied himſelf wholly to ſecur- 
ing his other quarters, by placing the duke of 
Guiſe at Yvetot, and in fortifying the camp, in 
which he lodged his diſperſed troops, on all ſides. 
He was deſirous of quartering all the army there; 
but as this camp was too ſmall to contain it, he 
commanded the reſt not to remove far from it, to 
guard their poſts with great care, and to keep them- 
telves very cloſe. After this precaution, which he 
did not think ſufficient, to ſupport all the lodg- 
ments ſpread around his camp, he poſted three 


thouſand men in a wood which bounded them, 
fortified 
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fortified this wood all round with intrenchments, 1 592. 
and joined it by a line of communication with the ww 


camp. The laſt ſtep the king had taken made 
him extremely formidable to the prince of Parma ; 
but this prince thought to eſcape him by his great 
foreſight, and diligence in going wherever his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary : he was again miſtaken. The 
next day the king ordered the baron of Biron to 
attack the wood with a body of eight thouſand 
infantry, compoſed of an equal number of Engliſh, 
Dutch, and Germans, in order that they might be 


animated by emulation to excel each other, and 


cauſed them to be ſupported by ſix hundred 
troopers, completely armed. The attack laſted 
three hours; at the end of which the wood was 
carried. Thoſe who defended it, ſecing themſelves 


broke through, fled in diſorder to the fortified 


camp, after having loſt eight hundred of their 
men. Their flight expoſed the greateſt part of the 
lodgments, particularly that of -Y'vetot, where the 
prince of Parma thought he had incloſed, as in a 
take aſylum, the duke of Guiſe, with the ſame 
van-guard that had been ſo badly hand ed before. 
Henry, as if he had a perſonal hatred to the duke 
of Guiſe, haſtened to reconnoitre the quarter of 
Yvetot ; and judging by the alarm, and the con- 
fuſed cries he heard there, that their conſternation 
was not yet over, he fell upon this quarter with 
four hundred muſqueteers and a thouſand foor, 
armed with piſtols and halberts, and attacked it 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The prince of 
Parma, wh had not expected ſuch rapid exploits, 
ſaw his whole van-guard upon the point of being 
put to the ſword ; and taking counſel only of ne- 
ceſſity, ran thither himſelf, and vigorouſly ſuſtained 
our efforts, till the troops of this whole quarter 
had gained the fortified camp. He loſt there 
ſeven or eight hundred men, almoſt all private 
ſoldiers, The greateſt misfortune was, that in this 
action, wherein he behaved like a man who knew 

as 
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1592. as well how to fight as to command, he received a 
very dangerous wound in the arm *, 


Night approached before this battle was ended, 
The king, inſlead of taking any reſt after a day 
of ſuch extraordinary fatigue, employed the night 
wholly in preparing himſelf for greater advantages. 
Judging, therefore, that the enemy's army, nu- 
merous indeed, and covered with intrenchments, 
yet diſmayed, and half vanquiſhed, would keep 
cloſe within the camp, where their numbers would 
do them more harm than good, he heſitated not a 
moment in reſolving to ſtorm it. That readineſs 
and diſpatch, which governed all the actions of 
this prince, was in him not only the effect of na- 
ture, but the fruit of reading, in particular the 
lives of Cæſar and Scipio, whom he ſtudied pre- 
ferably to all the conquerors of antiquity. He 
drew out in the night ſix pieces of cannon, which 
he directed againſt the fortification of the camp, 


The little reliance one can have 
on the exactneſs of thoſe military 
details which the hiſtorians give 
us, is ſhewn particularly in this, 
in which I have obſerved a great 
many contradictions amongſt them, 
with regard to the encampments, 
and the number and date of the 
encounters, The author of theſe 
Memoirs relates all theſe expedi- 
tions in ſuch a manner, that he 
ſeems to allow but three or four 
days for actions which could not, 
and were not, performed in leſs 
than three weeks. He can no 
otherwiſe be juſtified, than by ſup- 
poſing that he intended to give a 
flight notion only of this campaign, 
D' Aubigns, either becauſe he was 
ignorant of the facts, or had no 
deſign to relate them minutely, 
gives room for the ſame miſtake, 
as our Memoirs, Vol. III. b. iii. 
c. 15. It is in De Thou, Davila, 
Matthieu, Cayet, and the Me- 
moirs of the league for the year 
1592, that we muſt look for 
them; although, as I have juſt 
ſaid, their relations differ in many 
circumſtances. According to the 


7 


Memoirs of the league, which, in 
my opinion, merit moſt to be cre- 
dited, the king defeated the duke 
of Guiſe on the 28th of April, and 
another body of troops on the firſt 
of May: on the 5th attacked the 
fortifications before the camp ; and 
on the xoth, at five o'clock in the 
morning, began the great attack, 
in which the prince of Parma re- 
ceived this dangerous wound, vol, 
V. De Thou will have it, that it 
was at the taking of Caudebec that 
the prince of Parma was wounded, 
and that he did not paſs the Seine 
till the 22d of May, b, ciii, Cayet 
is of the ſame opinion, vol. II. 
b. iv. p. $2. and following. Mat- 
thieu blames Henry IV. ſor not 
taking the duke of Mali enne priſoner 
at the ſkirmiſh of Yvetot, and, 
with as little reaſon, for avoiding 
a deciiive battle, p. 109. The 
king is by ſome others accuſed of 
ſill greater faults, in being igno · 
rant of the prince of Parma's pre- 
parations to paſs the river, and 
with not knowing how to prevent 
him. . 
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that he might make uſe of them at the dawn of 1592. 
day. He viſited his whole army; and kept it in ww 


ſuch a diſpoſition, that it might at the ſame time 
and place be drawn out in order of battle. His 
commands were executed with the greateſt exact- 
neſs : his former ſucceſſes gave an authority to all 
his words, that made the moſt mutinous obedient. 

Here it is impoſſible to forbear praiſing the 
prince of Parma for a conduct, which, in my opi- 
nion, can never be ſufficiently admired. His 
camp lay between Rouen and Caudebec, at ſome 
diſtance from the Seine, over which, in all that 
ſpace, there was not any bridge; yet the next 
morning the whole camp was deſerted, All the 
troops, who indeed lay there in heaps one upon 
another, thoſe that were in Caudebec, and, in ge- 
neral, all that were ſpread about the neighbour- 
hood of it, had tranſported themſelves to the other 
fide of the river. Can it appear otherwiſe than a 
fable, or an illuſion ? Scarce could the king and 
his army truſt the evidence of their own eyes. 

The prince of Parma had foreſeen the king's re- 
folution to attack him in his camp the next day; 
and he did not doubt, after what had paſſed, but 
it would be ſtormed, and his whole army delivered 
up to the mercy of the victors. A foreſight 
uſeleſs, and only productive of deſpair to any 
other, whoſe prudence had not beforehand pro- 
vided a reſource: for notwithſtanding all the 
duke of Maienne's repreſentations, he had not de- 
livered himſelf up ſo entirely to that ſecurity he 
would have inſpired him with, as to neglect any 
means that might extricate him from danger, if it 
ſhould happen that he ſhould be one day obliged 
to engage with the enemy in a country where there 
were ſo few refources, as on the borders of the 
Seine below Rouen. | 

Theſe meaſures had been to provide himſelf fe- 
cretly with all the boats he could find, which he 
cauſed to be brought near Caudebec. It was to 
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1592. this precaution, which few generals would have 
ww been capable of, that the prince of Parma owed 


the ſafety of his troops, and the preſervation of his 
glory, reputation, and perhaps his life. He cauſed 
theſe boats to be laid over the river in the night; 
and notwithſtanding the diſorder of his camp, and 
the inconvenience ariſing from his wound, he gave 
ſuch good orders, that a bridge was built that very 
night, over which his whole army and baggage 
paſſed ſecurely. This we received particular in- 
formation of the next day at Caudebec, which 
ſurrendered as ſoon as we approached. He only 
deſerves the reputation of a conſummate warrior, 
who, before a battle, is as cautious as if he was 
perſuaded he ſhould be conquered, and in it be- 


. haves as if he was ſure of conquering. 


On the king's fide, but one moment was loft in 
aſtoniſhment : all the others were employed in 
taking ſpeedy meaſures to deprive the Spaniſh ge- 
neral of part of the fruits of his dexterity. Henry, 
after having well conſidered his attempt, and re- 
moved all doubts of fucceſs from his own mind, 
held a council of war, and there propoſed to paſs 
his army over Pont de l' Arche, or at Vernon, and 
purſue the enemy immediately. Some of us, 
though indeed a very ſmall number, ſupported 
this propoſition as it deſerved. If it had been fol- 
lowed, this campaign had perhaps put an end to 
the war: but, as it ſhould ſeem, the prince of 
Parma, having performed actions that lifred him 
above humanity, obliged fortune now to come 
over to his ſide; for, upon the propoſal of march- 
ing the army to Pont de I Arche, a cry was raiſed 
in the council, and a kind of general mutiny, as 
if the king had made the moſt unreaſonable propo- 
ſition imaginable. The catholics, the proteſtants, 
and foreigners, ſeemed to outvie each other in 
ſearching for difficulties to oppoſe it : they cried 
that the prince of Parma's army, being in a level 
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country, might get to the gates of Paris ® in four 1592, 
or five days; whereas it would be as long before 


we could gain Pont de PArche. They repreſented 
to the king, that the way through which they 
muſt paſs being full of foreſts, mountains, and 
defiles, the army could reach the rendezvous 
but in ſmall diviſions; and that, although ir 
hould have time to come up with that of the 
league, the fatigue of ſo troubleſome a march 
would make it impoſſible for them to attack it. 
In a word, they all treated this propoſal as a deſign 
equally ridiculous and chimerical. 

The king, more enraged at the ſecret intentions 
of thoſe who talked to him- in this manner, than 
the purport of their diſcourſe, could not hinder 
himſelf from replying with ſome bitterneſs, That 
al theſe difficulties were only unſurmountable to 


thoſe, to whom fear and a diſlike of fatigue made 


them appear ſo. He convinced them they might 
reach Pont de Arche in two days, and Vernon in 


four, from whence they might continually fend 


dtachments of four or five hundred horſe to re- 
tard the prince of Parma's march; to which alſo 
the many obſtacles he would meet with would con- 


tribute, ſuch as the paſſage over the river of Eure; 


Louviers, Paſſy, Maintenon, Nogent-le-Roi, and 
Chartres, all being ſufficient to oblige him to go 
greatly out of his way: that the enemy had no 
bridge open to them but thoſe of Aquigny, Co- 
cherel, Seriſy, and two or three others which lay 
out of their road; and that it would not be im- 
poſſible to break or burn part of theſe bridges, 
before the enemy arrived. 

Theſe arguments ſufficiently proved the king's 
propoſal to be practicable ; and it may be ſaid, that 
the general officers, by refuſing to yield to them, 


* It is acknowledged by De Pont de Arche. It is with great 


Thou, that the king might have injuftice, as we find here, that he 
opt this army, by ſending his charges Henry IV, with this er- 
avalry to ſhut up the paſſage to fror, | 


Vor. I, 8 reſiſted 
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reſiſted the ſtrongeſt conviction. And this naty. 
rally occaſions two reflections : firſt, how it hap- 
pened that a prince, who in all his expeditions 


made uſe of mercenaries, picked up wherever he 


could find them, of different counties, manners, 
religione, and intereſts, often a very ſmall number, 
and always ready to mutiny, ſhould be able to per- 
form what is related of him in this hiſtory. The 
ſecond is, what this prince would have done, if, 
inſtead of ſuch troops, he had had a conſiderable 
number of well-diſciplined foldiers under his com- 
mand, all united, obedient to his will, conſtantly 
attached to his perfon, and willing to ſacrifice their 
lives for him; in a word, ſuch troops as thoſe con- 
querors had, whoſe actions have been ſo highly 
extolled by poſterity ? If theſe reflections are not 
made every time they offer, it is becauſe that is in 
every page: and, beſides, no one can be ignorant, 
that we ſhould judge very ill of merit and abilities 
by ſucceſs, if we d1d not at the*fame time judge of 
the ſucceſs by the obſtacles. . | 

It is ſcarce poſſible to aſſign a reaſon for that in- 
vincible obſtinacy which the general officers in the 
king's army diſcovercd upon this occaſion, in op- 
poſing ſo prudent a propotal unleſs it was owing 
to that diſpoſition of mind which I have juſt now 
mentioned. If a ſmall number of French pro- 
teſtants be excepted, whoſe fidelity was unqueſtion- 
able, and moſt of the Engliſh troops, who ſeemed 
to act ſincerely with us, all the reſt of the king's 
army, proteſtants, catholics, and foreigners, ſerved 
him without affection, often unwillingly, and per- 
haps wiſhed more than they feared that he might 


ſuffer ſome conſiderable loſs. However, notwith- 


ſtanding this diſguſt to their leader, on ſome oc- 
caſions they all performed their duty, and feconded 
him bravely : ſuch had been the attack of the duke 
of Gruiſe, the encounter at the wood, and the 
battle that followed it. Such would have been 
the attack of the prince of Parma's camp, if . 
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had waited for us; for at that time all the king's x 592. 
operations, which he knew well how to give a de. 


pendance upon each other, were executed with 


{uch rapidity, that he did not ſuffer their courage, 


when once heated, to have time to cool, nor their 


minds to return to their | uſual habit of thinking. 
The behaviour likewiſe of a ſmall number of brave 


men is alone ſufficient to raiſe emulation in a whole 


amy, and force it to follow their example, when 
they are once engaged: but this fierceneſs, and 


this ardour, ahated, their former ideas return with 
greater violence, and are ſo much the more capable 
of embittering their minds, as they then become 
{nſible that they have done the very contrary of 


what they intended. Unhappily the leaders of the 
royal army . were in this unfavourable diſpoſition, 


yvhen the king made a motion to purſue the prince 


of Parma. The catholics, who hadi a little time 
before publicly declared that they were reſolved to 
vithdraw their aſſiſtance; if the king did not ab- 


jure Calviniſm, within a certain term which they 
preſcribed to him, and reunite themſelves with the 


reſt of France, there to appoint a king of their 


own religion: theſe catholics could not reliſh a 


project, which, by making the king maſter of his 
enemies, would put him into a condition of giving 


them the law, inſtead of receiving it from them, 
The huguenots, who feared this change of re- 
gion as much as the catholics endeavoured to en- 
nance the neceſſity of it, took umbrage at every 
thing, and always thought they were upon the 
point of being ſacrificed; while the king only fa- 
crificed himſelf to that neceſſity which obliged him 


to endeavour to gain the catholics. Through an 


pprehenſion that, by extirpating the league, they 
ſhould only labour for the catholics againſt their 
on intereſt, they the eaſier reconciled: themſelves 
to circumftances which would at leaſt make the 
balance even, and render them neceſſary: and, in 
ca the king ſhould one day forſake their religion, 
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2. they were reſolved to take ſuch meaſures before. 
hand, as might make them be feared both by the 
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catholics, and him whom they gave them for x 
maſter. "$I | 
- Theſe precautions were, to procure a great num. 


der of towns to be yielded to them, to obtain ſuch 


favourable edits, and ſo many other ſecurities, 
that the king, although a catholic, ſhould find it his 
intereſt to be well with them. It was towards this 
end that the duke of Bouillon, who governed ah. 
ſolutely the reſolutions. of the party, directed all 
his views, and to which he made the five or fix 
hundred German horſe under his command fub. 
ſervient. On the ſlighteſt occaſion of diſcontent, 
or rather on the firſt caprice, they broke into mur- 
murs, and threatened, as they did then, that they 
would return immediately to Germany. The king, 
being obliged to behave in ſuch a manner as to 
laid ually ſuch oppoſite parties, was greatly 
— by his endeavours to ſtifle theſe ſeeds of 
diviſion : he was deſirous of avoiding an open rup- 
ture, or at leaſt of protracting it, till he ſhould be 
our of danger. It was this perplexity that re- 
_= him to compliances very prejudicial to his 
rs. 
There is no maze ſo intricate as was the diſin- 


tangling thoſe intereſts which divided the different 


PR that compoſed the king's army. I have jet 
ut touched upon the ſmalleſt part. The catholics, 
beſides their common object, had each of them 
his own private one in view, which was to make 
Henry purchaſe their perſonal ſervices at a very 
high price; and he was convinced, that without 
this ſatisfaction they would not bring affairs to 2 
general concluſion. The intereſts of the French 


Calviniſts were not entirely the ſame with thoſe of 


the foreign proteſtants. There were certain times 
when the Engliſh, who alone were united, mur- 
mured amongſt themſelves, that, in all the dangers 
they were expoſed to, they were actuated by a 
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principle of generoſity, which, whatever turn affairs 1592. 
| WY Ro 


might take, would bring them no advantage; and, 
while this reflection employed their minds, they 


would look upon themſelves as madmen, who ſa- 


crilced their lives purely to gratify the paſſions of 
foreigners, and demand leave to retire, as they did 
upon this occaſion, when they abſolutely refuſed 
to engage beyond the Seine, ſeeing neither any ſe- 
curity or reſource for them in a country at ſuch a 
diſtance from the fea, To exaſperate them more, 
and to ſtrengthen their ſufpicions, the catholics 
ſized thoſe moments of diſcontent to perſuade 
them, that the king's abjuration was become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. | 

Wich regard to the other foreigners, who were 
paid for their ſervices, D'O, and theſe ſame catho- 
cs, had a ſecret equally ſhort and infallible, and 
they made uſe of it frequently: this was to keep 
the king in want of money. . Therefore, when the 
Swiſs and German horſe were afked if they would 
purſue the prince of Parma, they replied only by 
demanding their pay; ſwearing, that, if it was 
not inſtantly given them, they would return to 
their homes, or engage in the ſervice of the league. 

Even the Spaniards, the king's declared ene- 
mies, had alſo their intrigues, and took part in 
this prince's affairs. At this very time they made 
a propoſal to him, not only to withdraw their 
troops, but even to lend them to him, to ſerve 


him againſt the league, in a word, to put the crown - 


upon his head, provided he would yield Bur- 
eundy and Brittany to them for ever. In order 
to aſſiſt the king to ſubdue thoſe ſcruples which the 


making ſuch an extraordinary gift might raiſe in - 


bis mind, they recalled to his remembrance the ex- 
ample of Francis I. who, they faid, in a ſitua- 
tion leſs preſſing, had given up to them the ſove- 


* By the treaty which was February x 526, Francis I. refigned 
paſſed during the impriſonment of his claim there likewiſe to the dut- 
idjs prince at Madrid, the 25th of chies of Burgundy and Milan, to 
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1592. reignty of Flanders and Artois 3. and that of Het. 
y I. who had given Spain- more towns“ than 


houſe of Auſtria, 


is very difficult to gueſs the true cauſe of this ſtep; 


were contained in both thoſe provinces. The king 
had ſufficient reaſon to believe that ſo unſeaſunabl: 
a negotiation was a piece of Spaniſh artifice, in 
the taſte of Hagemau, which tended only to creat 
more confuſion, and render him ſuſpected both b 
the proteſtants and catholics : but, although this 
propoſition had been really ſincere, he had a mo- 
tive for rejecting it infinitely ſtronger, which wx 
the implacable hatred he bore to Spain and the 


At laſt even the league, for ſome view or other, 
entered into the reſolutions that were taken in the 
king's council. Villeroi, Jeannin, Zamet, and 
others, offered Henry, in the name of the league, 
to give him the crown upon certain conditions, [t 


whether diſguſt at the pride and inſolence of the 
Spantards, an artifice to procure new ſupplies, or 
a deſign to alienate the proteſtants from the king, 
The only evidence of the ſincerity of this propo- 
ſition was the very hard conditions that were an- 
nexed to it : I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to enlarge 
upon this ſubject. | 
One of the leaſt conſequences, of this chaos of 
views and intereſts was the ſpreading over every 
affair an impenetrable obſcurity, and creating in 
every mind jealouſy and diſtruſt. It is indeed 
ſurpriſing, that after this the proteſtants and ca 
tholics could live together in the ſame camp, with- 
out expoſing the king to the grief of ſeeing them 
mutiny, or of cutting each other's throats. Thoſ: 


the kingdom of Naples, &c, but Spain and her allies more than an 
this treaty was declared void by hundred and fifty fortified places. 
the ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled The conſtable Montmorency's jea- 
at Cognac. 1 * louſy of the duke of Guiſe, and 
By the treaty of Chateau- his eagerneſs to be freed from dis 
Cambreſis, in Jan. 1559, after the confinement, made him concluce 
battle of St. Quentin, for three this treaty, at which the "whole 
cities only of Ham, Cacelet and kingdom murmured, 
St, Quentin, France yielded ;to N f 
PR | who 
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who in a prince ſought for what is termed policy, 1392. 
might here find ſufficient room to praiſe the pru - 


dence of a king who kept ſo many jarring intereſts 
united, and to admire his diſcernment in diſtin- 
guiſhin g thoſe who acted with fidelity towards him: 
nor ought it to paſs unobſerved, that ſo many ſe- 
cret and various deſigns left an appearance of order 
and tranquility. Falſhood aſſumed the femblance 
of truth, and enmity concealed itleif under the diſ- 
guiſe of friendſhip. Thoſe who pretended the 
greateſt affection to the king, either betrayed him, 
or laboured only to advance their own intereſt. 

t would be uſeleſs to diſſemble, that the mare- 
chal de Biron often played this game, either 
through malice at being refuſed the government of 
Rouen, or deſire of protracting the war *, or a 
diſpoſition that took pleaſure in creating diſcord 
and confuſion. He was never known to agree 


with the general opinion, or to yield to the king's 


inclinations. He always contradicted, either for 
the ſole pleaſure of contradicting, or becauſe he 
would oblige every one to embrace h13 opinion. In 
the council, when the queſtion that has occaſioned 
this digreſſion was debated; he was neither for pur- 
ſuing the enemy, nor for ftaying in Normandy : 
he thought it was neceſſary to go before and wait 
for the prince of Parma on the frontiers of Picardy, 
through which he would be obliged to paſs in his 
return to Flanders. A project uncommonly chi- 
merical, which was immediately applauded by the 
proteſtants, who were devoted to the will of this 
marechal. 4 
The king ſaw plainly, that all endeavours te 
retain ſuch diſcontented troops in his ſervice would 
be in vain. The campaign was drawing towards 
an end, and a ſiege ſo long and fatiguing as that of 
What then, raſcal ! wouldſt to his fon, who propeſed to him 


„thou ſend us to plant cabbages an expedient to finiſh the war at 
* for Biron ?*? ſaid this marccha! one blow, Perefix, part ii. ibid. 
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1692. Rouen made the ſoldiers extremely deſirous of ref 
WY WV The king was reſolved to grant it them: he followed 


that maxim, that a prince ſhould always have the 


appearance of doing voluntarily even what he is 
conſtrained to do. He told the foreigners, that he 
was willing they ſhould return home, and gaye 
them permiſſion to do fo. He diſtributed all the 
money he had amongſt them, leaving himſelf with- 
out any to ſupply his neceſſary expences : and 
though they were not wholly ſatisfied in this re- 
ſpect, yet they had reaſon to be pleaſed with the 
noble manner in which he praiſed and thanked them 
for their ſervices. As he had left Normandy in 
peace, and (except Rouen, and a few other cities) 
entirely reduced under his obedience ; and as there 
was no reaſon to apprehend that the army of the 
league would come thither ſoon, he permitted all 
the officers of his army, as well catholics as pro- 
teſtants, to retire to their habitations : and, to lay 
the marechal de Biron under a neceſſity of not aban- 
doning him with his proteſtants, which, after this 
permiſſion, he foreſaw he would do, he declared 


| that he would follow his advice, and in a few days 


would ſet forwards. to Picardy; not that he really 
entered into this marechal's views, but as he had 
not yet ſhewn himſelf in that province, nor in Cham- 

gne, he thought it neceſſary to make himſelf 
Is there, and to endeavonr to conciliate the 


_ affections of the people towards him. A ſecret “ and 


more powerful motive contributed to favour and 
confirm this reſolution ; and Biron, who knew and 
flattered the king's weakneſs, drew from thence his 
belt reaſon. | 


His paſſion for mademoiſelle the midſt of the enemy's guards, 
D*Eftrees. He ſometimes ftole and came to her houſe, not with- 
away from his army to go and ſee out hazarding the danger of being 
her. He once diſguiſed himſelf taken. Notes upon the Henriade, 


like a countryman, paſſed through 
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ILE the king with a few proteſtants 1592. 
purſued the road to Picardy, the prince 
of Parma haſtened to Paris, from whence, 
without any difficulty, he returned to Flanders, 
but little ſatisfied with his campaign, diſcontented 
to the laſt degree with the league, and its chiefs, 
and much troubled at a wound which he knew was 


incurable. 
and particular hiſtories, that a 


It is in 
relation of all that was performed this year, and 
the preceding, in different parts of the kingdom, 
mult be ſaught for. The attack of St. Dennis , 
where the chevalier D*Aumale loſt his life; the 
taking Stenay and Dun, in Lorrain; the defeat 
of the ſieur D'Ambliſe, with the duke of Bou- 
illon's + other exploits, either before or after his 


* Claude de Lorraine, knight of tials was celebrated, Africanus 
the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
having ſurpriſed this city at the 
head of a body of troqps in the 


ſervice of the league, De Vic ran 
and beat them back. The cheva- 
lier D' Aumale was killed in this 
encounter. 

t The duke of Bouillon took 
Stenay the ſame day that his nup- 


city three leagues from Sedan, 
which the duke of Bouillon had 
taken from the duke of Lorraine, 
Bouillon defeated his troops under 
the walls of this place, and D' Am- 
bliſe was lain, 


marriage z 
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1592, marriage ; the loſs of the battle of Craon *; the 
defeat of the ſieur de la Guerche, and the bloc. 


kade of Poitiers, are the principal actions, to which 
an infinite number of others in Provence, Dauphin, 
and Poitou may be added. From the departure of 
the prince of Parma, to the negotiations which 
preceded the king's coronation, many things hap- 
pened worthy of notice, and may likewiſe be found 
there. I have, in another place, excuſed my ſilence 
on theſe heads, and the liberty I allow myſelf of 
relating only the moſt important fats; among 
which are thoſe that regard the count of Soiſſons, 
and the duke of Epernon ; and even theſe the nar- 
ration I have juſt made has not permitted me to 
enlarge upon. 

The count of Soiſſons +, after having abandoned 
the king's party, and been at open variance with 
him at Bearn, till retained hopes of marrying the 
princeſs, his ſiſter, of whoſe affections he always 
remained maſter. By the death of Henry III. to 
whom he had laſt attached himſelf, he was left 
in the king's army, whom he ſerved; without affec- 
tion, and only till he had reſolved upon ſome new 
project, or till ſome opportunity favourable to his 
paſſion preſented itſelf. He thought he found one 
in the ſiege of Rouen, an enterprize, in his opi- 
nion, of too much importance to afford the king 
leiſure to employ himſelf in other affairs. He pre- 


This battle was fought before river in Poitou, - was defeated at 
the city of Craon in Anjou, which the head of a ſmall body of troops 
was then beſieged by the royalift of the league, and himſelf drowned 
troops; they were compoſed of in the river. See a relation of the 
French, Engliſh, and Germans, to blockade of Poitiers, and the ſe- 
the number of 7 or $e00 men, veral ſkirmiſhes beſoxe this city, in 
commanded by the duke of Mont- D*Aubigne, Vol, III. book ii}. 
penſier, the prince of Conty, the "chap. 171. For all theſe expedi- 
duke of Damville, c. who were tions conſult likewiſe the hiſtori- 


deſeated by the duke of Morceur ans above cited. 


at the head of the Spaniſh troops, + Charles of Bourbon, ſon of 
and thoſe of the league. About Lewis the 'firſt, prince of Conde, 
the ſame - time, George de Ville- (ſlain at Jarnac) and of Frances 
quier, viſcount de la Guerche, at- d'Orleans-Longueville, * He died 
<rmping to paß the Vienne, a in 1612. 
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tended to take a journey to Nogent, and, ſtealing 1592. 


away from the camp, went ſecretly, and with the 


utmoſt expedition, to Bearn, in order to accompliſh 
his marriage there unknown to Henry. But he 
was one of thoſe perſons, whoſe moſt inconſiderable 
actions were ſtrictly obſerved by the king. This 
prince penetrating into the count's defigns, ſent ſuch 
orders there, that the count, upon his arrival at 
Bearn, found the princeſs Catherine indeed in the 
moſt favourable diſpoſitions towards him, and 
ſome ſay that ſhe had herſelf preſs'd him to come 
thither; but it was quite otherwiſe with the coun- 
cil, to which the king, in his abſence, had com- 
mitted the care of the province. The ſieur de 
Pangeas *, who was at the head of this council, 
oppoſed him boldly, ſhewed him the orders he had 
received trom the King, raiſed. the country upon 
him, and obliged him at laſt to return to France, 


with the diſgrace of having failed in his attempt; 


tor which the count could take no other vengeance 
on Pangeas, than by throwing him down a ſtair- 
cale one day, when he met him in the king's 
apartments at Pontoiſe. 

By theſe ſtrokes the count of Soiſſons's character 
may be eaſily underſtood; to finiſh the picture, 
let it be added, that there never was a more blind 
or more boundleſs ambition. To him every new 
event appeared to lead him a ſtep forwards to the 
attainment of his ends, and engaged him in new 
meaſures, which threw him at ſo much the greater 
diſtance from them, as he imagined he approached 
nearer. He himſelf knew not the object his wiſhes 
aimed at; reſtleſs, uneaſy, and jealous, his ambi- 
tion was fed by every thing, and drew advantage 
from nothing. Nature had given him qualities 
quite contrary to thoſe of the king; he reſembled 
him neither in humour nor manners. The king 
was open, frank, and generous; the count of 


* — de Pardaillan de Pangeas, or Pangeac. 
| Soiſſons 
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1592. Soiſſons to a mind naturally reſerved, and incapable 
of a wiſe foreſight, added an affected moderation 


and deſpicable cunning. He endeavoured to im- 
poſe upon the world an aſſumed ſeriouſneſs for an 
air of grandeur; laboured to appear impenetrable, 
and miſtook the frozen countenance which falſe 
gravity wears for reſpect. Pomp, and the oſten- 
tation of grandeur was his taſte: in a word, am- 
bition had taken abſolute poſſeſſion of his heart, 
and his whole behaviour was made up of ceremony 
and formality, The near affinity this character 
bore to that of the Spaniards in general, was per- 
haps the ſource of that antipathy the king con- 
ceived for him, and which he could never ſur- 


mount. 


As for the duke of Epernon *, ambition 


Was 


not his predominant paſſion; he was likewiſe actu- 
ated by an unconquerable pride; an inſolence, or 


®* Jobn Lewis de Nogaret de la 
Valette, duke of Epernon, colonel 
general of France, governor of 
Ouienne, Metz, and the county of 
Meſſin. He died in 1642, aged 
$$ years; and, as the author of 
His life obſerves, he was the oldeſt 
duke and peer of France, the oldeſt 
officer of the crown, general of an 
army, governor of a province, 
knight of any order, and counſel- 
lor of ſtate, and almoſt the oldeſt 
-man of rank in his time. They 
called him the king's wardrobe, 
becauſe of the great number of 
poſts which he poſſeſſed in this 
prince's houſhold. There is re- 
corded an excellent anſwer of his 
to Henry IV. who one day in 
anger ed him with not 
loving him. The duke of Eper- 
non, ſays his hiſtorian, without 
being ſurprized at the king's rage, 
anſwered coolly, but with great 
gravity, Sire, your majeſty has 
not a more faithful ſervant than 
* myſelf in the kingdom: 1 would 
rather die, than fail in the leaſt 
part of my duty to you; but, 


« Sire, as for friendſhip, your 
«« majeſty well knows that is only 
*'to be acquired by friendſhip,” 
The king, who equally knew how 
to admire great actions and ſpeeches 
of this kind, converted all his in. 
dignation into eſteem, &c. Life 
of the duke of Epernon, page 225. 
The character which is here given 
of him by the duke of Sully, 
is rather too diſadvantageous ; 
however, it would not be eaſy to 
refute what he ſays: all the hiſto- 
rians agree with him in charging 
the duke of Epernon with a bound- 
leſs ambition, and his correſpon- 
dence with Spain is proved by ſe- 
veral letters of the cardinal d' Oſſat. 
As for his extraction, *©* Patrem, 
«« ſays Buſbeq, habuit bello egre- 
% gium, avum tabellionem five 
% notarium.“ Epiſt. 17. On the 
contrary, according to father Vaiſ- 
ſette, he deſcended from William 
de Nogaret, famous for his quar- 
rels with the pope in the reign of 
Philip le Bel. Confult likewiſe our 
genealogiſts, 
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rather à natural ferocity, which ſhewed itſelf in 1592. 


every word and action. Ambition, *tis ſaid, makes 
uſe of various methods to accompliſh its deſigns. 
Epernon, regarded in this light, could not be an 
ambitious man, for he uſed only one, which was 
that haughtineſs by which he expected to carry all 
before him. In a word, ambition was, in him, 
but a natural love of independence, inſpired by a 
harſh diſpoſition, miſanthropy, and a preſumption 
that made him conſider himſelf ſuperior to friend- 
ſhip and rewards, He hated the king, becauſe he 
hated the whole world; and, without doubt, there 
were moments when he was not well ſatisfied with 
himſelf, A conſtant diſobedience to his ſuperiors, 
an inſolent behaviour to his equals, and a cruel 
and inſupportable conduct towards his inferiors, 
make up the reſt of his character. | 

rnon, finding that his enterprizes had not 
the ſucceſs his pride had flattered' him with, was 
obliged to alter his behaviour, and ſemetimes, 
though but ſeldom, behaved courteouſly to thoſe 
whom he might have occaſion for; but even his 
kindneſſes, if that phraſe may be allowed when 
ſpeaking of him, had a ſort of ſpleen and con- 
tempt in them : ſo that if he hated the world, he 
was equally hated by it; no one ſerved him from 
any s. motive than fear, which was the cauſe 
that with great diſpoſitions for war, and in a ſitu- 
ation which might have made them uſeful, he 
ruined his affairs. Provence and Dauphine held 
for him, and for Valette “ his brother. Theſe 
provinces, whoſe governor, before him, had been 
the grand prior +, the natural brother of their three 
laſt kings, deſpiſed him for his extraction, and 
hated him for his cruelty. They were rejoiced' 
when Epernon (who when Henry III. was living 
would not remove far from the court) ſent them 


Bernard de Nogaret, admiral fon of Henry II. and of —— Li- 
of France, vingſton, a Scots lady. 
+ Henry, count d' Angouleme, 
7 La 
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1592. La Valette in his ſtead, who made himſelf beloved in 
Provence, and ſerved the king with fidelity. Hen- 


ry III. becoming acquainted with the true charac. 


ter of his favourite, began to be apprehenſive of 


him himſelf; he diſgraced Epernon, and had 


thoughts even of putting him under an arreſt at 
Angouleme, La Valette, on this occaſion, loſt his 
government; but all was reſtored to them after 


the murder of the duke of Guiſe, which laid Hen- 


ry III. under the neceſſity of ſtrengthening himſelf 
with every one whom he could engage in his party, 
at any price whatever. After the death of this 


rince, Epernon, whoſe vanity would not ſuffer 
im to obey the king of Navarre, quitted him at 


Pontoiſe, notwithſtanding all the inſtances he made 
him by meſſieurs de Bellegarde and Roquelaure to 
return, to which he condeſcended himſelf to in- 


treat him. To oppoſe a king was a circumſtance 


highly flattering to his om and in his govern-' 

orgot nothing that might 
contribute to it: he was the firſt amongſt the no- 
bility to ſign the king of Navarre's excluſion from 


ment of Provence he 


the crown. It will not be raſh to judge, by Eper- 
non, of the ſincerity of this plea of religion, with 
which it was then uſual to cover a deſign of re- 
ſtraining the lawful authority. 4 

The remainder of the duke of Epernon's hiſtory 


will give a ſuperficial knowledge of the affairs of 


the provinces in the ſouth of France. He there 


experienced great reverſes of fortune: the two bro- 


thers aſſiſting each other mutually, were often 
worſted, and could not prevent three or four con- 
ſiderable parties from being formed in Dauphinẽ 
and Provence, which oppoſed them there, witb- 
out reckoning one in each of the great towns, who 
endeavoured to make themſelves independent. The 
duke of Savoy “, and the duke of Nemours his 
brother, carried on intrigues there, and their party 


Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy. Ee died in 1630. 
became 


Book V. oF S U L. Li Y, 271. 


became very powerful, after the king of Spain had 1392. 
permitted the duke of Savoy, who was his ſon⸗ 
in-law, and whom he vigorouſly. ſupported, to be 
acknowledged count of Provence, and hold this 


3 


* Francis de Bonne, duke of thers. ChriſtianaD' Aguerre, conn - 
Leſdiguieres, conſtable of France.  teſs of Sault, baroneſs of Vienne. 

+ Alphonſo D' Ornano, colonel | Gaſpard de Ponte vez, count 
of the Corſicans. Carces. Hubert de la Garde, lord 

t Antony Scipio, knight of of Vins. Charles de Caſaux, & 
Malta, who took the title of duke o 5 Roquebrunne in Provence. 
Joyeuſe after the death of his bro- 8 N gh F 
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2. of this, by what paſſed at the ſiege of Villemur =, 
the only action which I ſhall give a particular re- 


lation of from memoirs, the authenticity of which 
I can anſwer for. | 
The duke of Joyeuſe, a zealous partizan of the 
league in „having drawn together five 
or fix thouſand foot, and eight or nine hundred 
horſe, in the neighbourhood of Toulouſe, advanced 
with them on the r5th of June, in the year 1592, 
towards Montauban, pillaged the little villages, 
and the flat countries, and after exerciſing all the 
cruelties uſual in thoſe miſerable times, came and 
laid fiege to Villemur. 
The fieur D*Ariat, after whom I relate theſe 


circumſtances, and the citizens of Villemur, had 


recourſe to Themines , who commanded for the 


immediately with powerful ſupplies to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Themines, knowing he was not ſtrong 
enough, addreſſed himſelf to the duke of Epernon, 


and while he waited for the reinforcement the duke 


romiſed to give him, ſent a detachment of ſmall 
bodies of cavalry and foot, which got into Ville- 
mur with great difficulty, the troopers on foot, 


becauſe their horſes could be of uſe to them, the 


city was ſo cloſely environed. Joyeuſe was ſe⸗ 
verely puniſhed for the error he was guilty of 
there, as {we ſhall ſee preſently. This error was 
the attacking the town itſelf, inftead of beginning 
with the caſtle, which, altho' much ſtronger in 
appearance, was in reality the weakeſt. Without 
doubt he was not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
place, or had a deſign to make uſe of the maga- 
Zines of corn, and other ammunitions, of which 
he knew it was full. 

Epernon ſent indeed a conſiderable body of 
troops; but as he had given them orders to act 


® A city of Languedoc. 
| Fons de Laufiere de Cardaillac, afterwards marechal of France. 


bx 
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king in that province, and intreated him to come 
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but faintly, and particularly to avoid hazarding 1592, 
much in fighting, theſe troops, although great ex 


pectations were raiſed by them, minded nothing 


but recreation, abandoned their poſts, and by their - 


bad example did more harm than good to the 
other roy aliſt ſoldiers. Joycuſe, who did not want 
courage, eſpecially when he was to act in perſon, 
finding the occaſion favourable, and perhaps doubt- 
ful of the duke of Epernon's deſigns, fell upon his 
ſoldiers, ſurprized them, and would have made a 
great laughter, if Themines had not run thither 
time enough to ſave the remainder z he could not, 
however, prevent ſeven or eight hundred from being 
ſlain, There needed no more to make Epernon ® 
recal them abſolutely. Thẽmines afterwards ſtrong- 
ly ſolicited both him and the marechal de Matignon 
for aſſiſtance, but in vain; and all he could do was 
to throw himſelf into Villemur, with D*Ariat, two 
hundred and fifty arquebuſiers, and about a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty troopers, to ſupport 
the beſieged, whom Joyeuſe preſſed more vigo- 
rouſly than before. He obliged Reiner, who was 
lord of it, but who was grown too infirm to per- 
form the dutics of 2 governor upon this occaſion, 
to go out, and reſolved to defend himſelf there till 
the laſt extremity, being aſſured that the king, 
whom he acquainted with his ſituation, would not 
ſuffer him to periſh. 

In effect, this prince wrote inſtantly to the dukes 
de Montmorency, and d' Epernon, to ſend him 
ſupplies. Epernon, accuſtomed to diſobey, gave 
no attention to this order; but Montmorency ſent 
him Lecques and Chambaut, with ſome brave 


* All this is ſo poſitive, that it mur, and put this place into a 
may balance the authority of De ſtate of defence, p. 134 The 
Thou, who mentions this ſact very Chronologie Novenn agrees here 
faroura”'y for the duke of Eper- with our Memoirs, Book iv. p. 63, 
non, and that of the author of as likewiſe the Memoirs of the 
this doke's life, who maintains league, Vol. V. 
that his ſoldiers drove thoſe be- + Antony Du-Pleix, lord of 
longing to the league ſrom Ville- Lecques. 


You, I, 2h proteſtant 
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1592. Proteſtant troops. Theſe were till too few in 
WY number to oppole the army of Joyeuſe, lately re. 


inforced by the inhabitants of Toulouſe : Lecquez 
and Chambaut, therefore, had recourſe to Meſſi. 
lac *, lieutenant for the king in Auvergne, and 
to the viſcount de Gourdon, as remarkable for his 
courage and fidelity, as for his deformity. Theſe 
two officers marched immediately to the aſſiſtance 
of Villemur, with, eight hundred arquebuſiers, and 
two hundred and eighty horſe. Joyeuſe ſent to 
offer them battle, which they refuſed, warned by 
the misfortune which had happened to Epernon's 
troops, and ſolicitous only to accompliſh their firſt 
intention. After this refuſal, the beſiegers cavalry, 
who found themſelves too much ſtraitened in their 


lines, demanded permiſſion of Joyeuſe to remove 


into the neighbouring villages, which this general 
granted with ſome difficulty, and contrary to the 
opinions of the fieurs D'Onous and Montberaut, 
He obliged the officers to give their words, that 
upon the firſt ſignal which ſhould be made them, 


they would return to the camp. 


Meſſillac, Lecques, and Chambaut, perceiving 
that this removal. of the cavalry had extremely 


weakened the army of the beſiegers, divided their 


whole foot into four bands, to each of which they 
added fifty troopers, whom they cauſed to diſ- 
mount. A regiment of eight hundred men was 
drawn up in battalia within view of the entrench- 
ments, with orders to charge on a certain ſignal, 
Four hundred men attacked the firſt intrenchment, 
and were ſupported by the four troops. The guard 
there uſually conſiſted of no more than two hun- 
dred foot; but Joyeuſe, who had ſpies amongſt us, 
being informed of the deſigned attack a few mo- 
ments beforehand, ſent thither four hundred men 
more. and at the ſame time made the cannon fire 
three times, which was the ſignal agreed upon with 


* Raimont de Meſſillac de Reſtignac. 


his 
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his cavalry, Ir happened, that either through 1592. 
lackneſs in obeying on their fide, or eagerneſs o. 


that of the protcitants, this cavalry did not come 
up till after the action was begun. Our men ad- 
vanced be fore ſun-riſe, and falling upon the firſt 
intrenchment, laid a hundred of thoſe who defend- 
ed it dead upon the ground ; the reſt fled towards 
the ſecond entrenchment, and carrying thither only 
their fears, this, tho* much better than the firſt, 
was likewiſe ſtormed with conſiderable loſs, 
Themines beholding all within the walls, ſe- 
conded the aſiailants, and made fo ſeaſonable a 
fally, that he completed the rout of the beſiegers. 
Their cavalry ſhewed themſelves that moment at 
the head of the camp; but inſtead of putting a 
ſtop to this confuſion, they no ſooner perceived 
the eight hundred men, which compoſed the body 
of reſerve, with three hundred horle puſhing againſt 
them, than they followed the example of rhe reſt 
of the army, and ſought for ſafety in flight. Their 
terror increaſing every moment, it ſoon became a 
general rout, which it was not in the power of 
Joyeuſe to prevent. Dragged along himſelf with 
the fugitives, he gained a bridge of planks and 
ropes which he had ordered to be thrown over the 
Tarn. The number ot thoſe who haſtened thither, 
on this ſide, overcharging this bridge, it ſunk 
under Joyeuſe, and he and all that were with him 
were ſwallowed up in the river. Fear had ſo 
blinded the reſt of the troops, that ſtill imagining 
they ſaw a bridge where none now was, they 
plunged into the waves where it had ſtood. More 


than three thouſand foot, and four hundred horle, 


periſhed on this occcaſion, either by the {word or 
the water. A prodigious loſs for an army ſo in. 
conſiderable, whereas the royaliſts loſt only thirty 
men. The citizens of Villemur bcheld this aſto- 
niſhing ſpectacle from the top of their walls, with 
a joy mingled with wonder and horror; which 
made them compare an effect of fear, which had 

SJ the 
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1392. the appearance of a miracle, with that which the 
I facred hiſtory relates of the Egyptians at the paſ- 


ſage of the Red - ſea. But to return to the king. 
This prince went into Picardy, and in order to 
give employment to his troops, ſent the marechal 
de Biron to beſiege Epernai ®. The ſiege was 
long and obſtinate; Biron was ſlain there by a can- 
non“ ball T. And if the king, who during that 
time ſtaid at Compeigne, had not reſolved to ſhey 
himſelf before thiscity, they would have found great 
difficulty in taking it. He defeated ſome power- 
ful ſuccours which were endeavoured to be thrown 
into the place, and obliged it at laſt to ſurrender, 
His funds failing him entirely, he was obliged, 
aſter this expedition, to diſband the remainder of 
the foreign troops. He continued ſome time longer 
in his quarters, upon the report that was ſpread of 
the prince of Parma's having returned into France 
to execute the great projects he had formed againſt 
the king. The death of this brave general Þ hap- 
pened very fortunately for Henry, who ſaw him- 
ſelf not in a condition to oppoſe ſuch an enemy. 
The Spaniſh army, having loſt its leader, diſperſed. 
The time that was taken up in appointing his ſuc- 
ceſſor, gave the king leiſure to breathe again; he 


* In Champagne. 

+ Which took off his head. He 
was almoſt as famous for his learn- 
ing as his abilities in war. De. 
Thou greatly regrets the loſs we 
have had of his Commentaries. 
He commanded in chief in ſeven 
battles, and every wound he re- 
ceived in theſe battles made a ſcar, 
He was god-father to cardinal de 
Richlieu, who was named after 
him. The city of Gontaut, in 
Agenois, gave its name to this fa- 
mily. See the panegyric of this 
marechal in Brant. Vol. III. 

7 At Arras in the abbey of St. 
Vaat. The Spaniards were ac- 
cuſed of having poiſened him 
through jealouſy, but rhe wound 
he received in Normandy the year 


before, joined to the bad make of 
his body, was the only cauſe of 
his death, as was acknowledged 
when he was opened.  Cayet, 
ibid. go. See in De Thou, book 
civ. a panegyric on his great qua- 
lities. His body was carried 
through Lorrain to Italy attended 
by 160 horſe, capariſoned in black, 
He was no more than 48 years of 
age. He complained of being 
tw.ce poiſoned by the Spaniards, 
if we may believe D'Aubigne, 
who aſſures us that the Italians 
were ſo fully perſuaded of it, that 
from that time they could never 
endure the Spaniards. Vol. III. 
book iii. chap. 28. And this alſo 
is the opinion of Bongars, Book 
xlix. 


drew 
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drew near Paris, and thought of nothing but tak- | 592. 
ing advantage of the Spaniards removal. — 
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did not attend the king in his journey to Pi- 
cardy ; I went to Mante,. where finding madam 
de Chareaupers in a- diſpoſition favourable to my 
love, I married this Jady, and our nuptials were 
ceicbrated the ſame day that the prince of Parma *, 
with his army, paſſed through Houdan. 

To confeſs the truth, the king's politics were 
not to my taſte, I ſaw wich pain, that the ex- 
igency of his affairs laid him under the neceſſity 
of complying with every deſire of the catholics, 
while the proteſtants were neglected; and after 
the departure of the foreign troops, which gave their 
rivals many advantages over them, their aſſiſtance 
was of no conſideration. | had, in particular, of- 
ten experienced the effects of their hatred or jea- 
louſy, from whence I concluded, that I ſhould ne- 
ver be able to advance my fortune. I was like- 
wiſe diſguſted with the king's behaviour towards 
me; his coldneſs, though I knew it to be ſeigned, 
had ſuch an appearance of a total eſtrangement, 
that I determined to quit war, and retire to my 
eſtate, there to live far from buſineſs, and the 
tumult of life. 5 

The event juſtified the king's prudence, and I 
was the firſt to come over to his opinion, and to 
give him advice very oppoſite to my former ſen- 
timents; but then I ſaw things with other eyes. 
The reflection on all that the proteſtants and my- 
ſelf had endured ; the little conſideration I appeared 


* This could not be till the 23d Memoirs of Sully, The baron de 
or 24th of May, as the prince of Roſny's ſecond wife was called 
Parma did not paſs the Seine till Rachel de Cochefilet, daughter of 
the night of the 21ſt or 22d of James lord of Vaucelas, and of Mary 
that month, Here then is a miſ- d' Arbaleſte. She was firſt mar- 
take either in the New Journal of ried to Francis Huraut, lord of 
Henry III. printed in 1720, (where Chateaupers, and Marais, who died 
in the 271ſt page, the duke of in 1590. She ſurvived the duke 
dully's marriage is obſerved to be of Sully, and died in the year 
&brated on the 18th) or in the 1659, aged 93 years. 
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1:92, to be then of, and ſomewhat of that general diſpo- 
, fition of mind which always dictated the intereſt 


of religion, formed all my reſolutions, and were 
the foundation of that ſyſtem I built for the king, 
and which at that time ſeemed to me to be the 
only reaſonable one. I would have had this prince, 
doing juſtice to thoſe who had ſerved him with 
zeal and affection, to have refuſed all other aſſiſt. 
ance, and caſt himſelf entirely in their arms. I was 
perſuaded that after ſuch an open declaration, of 
his dependence upon the proteſtants, England, 
Holland, and all the proteſtant powers in Eu— 
rope, would exert themſelves ſo effectual'y in his 
favour, that they would ſoon, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from the catholics, feat him upon the throne, 

In this, as in every thing elſe, the king's un- 
derſtanding was ſuperior to mine. - He knew, from 
the firſt moment, that a kingdom, like France, 
was not to be gained by foreign hands; and al- 
though it had appeared even poſſible, yet it was 
the hearts of the French, rather than their crown, 
that this good prince ſought to conquer. And he 
would have thought the rewards which, on that 
occaſion, he ſhould be obliged to beſtow upon the 


authors of his elevation, to their prejudice, to have 


been an encroachment upon their lawful rights. 
My laſt motive for retiring was, that a little 
after I arrived at Mante, the wounds in my mouth 
and neck, which I had received in that unfortu- 
nate rencounter at Chartres, opened again, end 
obliged me to go to Roſny to be radically curec, 
to prevent the fatal conſequences which generally 
attend wounds of that nature. I continued there 
ſome time: after a life ſo tumultuous. as that 
which, till this moment, I had led, I taſted, with 
higher reliſh, the ſweets that retirement offers to: 
heart detached from ambition. I amuſed myſelf 
there with writing the events varied by good and 
bad fortune, to which I had been expoſed for tix 

ſpace of twenty years, 
Buh), 
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Buhy *, the king's lieutenant in the Vexin, came 1592. 
one day to viſit me, and informed me that the king www 


had written to all the governors to draw together 
what troops they were able, and to come immedi» 
ately to his aſſiſtance; for it was about this time 
that they vere in expectation of the prince of Par- 
ma's return into France; and Buhy, therefore, 
aſked me, if I wou'd not, upon this occaſion, 
co as others did. This queſtion recalled the re- 
membrance of the many governments which I had 
requeſted, and had been denied to me; and, laſtly, 
the poſt of one of the king's lieutenants, which 
the duke of Nevers, and the catholics hag hindered 
me from obtaining, in a very haughty and inſulting 
manner. I anſwered this officer, with ſome emo- 
tion, that if the king had had any occaſion for my 
ſervice, he would have done me the honour to 
write to me. Buhy found ſomething of anger in 
my reply, and, like a good courtier, exaggerated 
it, when he repeated it to the king, and gave him 
to underſtand, that he ought no longer to have 
any dependence on me, for I had reſolved to ſpend 
the reſt of my days in the country, This cir- 
cumſtance was added by himſelf; for I did not 
eſteem Buhy ſo much as to make him my confi- 
dant. «His diſpoſition then is greatly altered,“ 
replied the king immediately, “ for he never failed 
to be preſent on ſuch occaſions as are now ap- 
„ proaching. Although he excuſes himſelf on 
account of his wounds, I know well what de- 
* tains him; he is offended with me, and not 
% without reaſon, He would play the philoſo- 
* pher for the future; but when I ſee him, I ſhall 
ede able to make all up again; for I know him 
* thoroughly.” | 

This converſation paſſed in the preſence of the 
preſident Seguier , who dined with me ſome time 


peter de Mornay de Buhy, brother of Du Pleſſis Mornay. 


J John Segvier, 
bs: * 4 | after, 


” 


2 
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2. after, and related it to me. Having freely gif. 
wa Cloled my mott ſecret thoughts to this great mag. 


ſtrate, whom | knew to be my friend, an honeſt 
man, and an excellent politician, he anſwered me 
in theſe words, which J ſhall never forget, becauſe 
they firſt opened my eyes, and removed my pre. 
judices. Sir, you appear to me to be touched 
« with reſentment. We live in a time when tran- 
& quility is very difficult to procure. The wiſeſt 
* amongſt us are ſilent, and patient, in hopes of 
* more favourable days; and the king is fo pru- 
„ dent, and ſo virtuous, that God has no doubt 
& reſerved our reſtoration for him.” 

From that moment, finding no other inconye- 
niency from my wound, than a little difficulty in 
ſpeaking, I began again to ride, and followed by 
fifty horſe, I made excurſions over the great road 
of Verneui! and Dreux to Paris, in order to re- 
ſume my former occupation, which I perceived 
was again likely wholly to engroſs me. In the 
ſecond of theſe journeys, one day when | was rid- 
ing towards Dreux, between the villages of Ma- 
rolles and Gouſſainville, I met ten or twelve men 
on foot, who, the moment they ſaw us, ſtruck 
into the woods with which that country abounds, 
I followed them immediately, and ſeized two of 
them, who had not quitted the great road, Thele 
were peaſants who were returning from Paris, 
whither they had been to fell their poultry. 1 
aſked them ſome queſtions, and they anſwered me 
very ingenuouſly , they told me, that it was their 
cuſtom to travel in the night, to avoid the incon- 


veniencies they were expoſed to in thoſe roads in 


the day, but that they had taken courage this 
once, having nine or ten perſons in their company, 
among whom they ſaid were three domeſtics be- 
longing to meſũeurs de Mercœur, de Medavy, and 
de Vieux-Pont. 

There nꝛeded no more to make me purſue theſe 


three men, whoſe myſterious journey excited my 
| curiolity, 
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curioſity. It was impoſſible to overtake them; my 1 592 
people could only ſeize two others of thoſe that 


were of Verneuil, from whom finding I could 
draw nothing by threatenings, I made uſe of ano- 
ther method. i gave them four crowns, and pro- 
miſed them more, if they would tell me all they 
knew concerning thoſe three domeſtics. They de- 
fired me to follow them, and led me directly to a 
large hollow oak, ſurrounded with thickets, where 
they told me theſe ſervants had ſtopped, and put 
ſome papers into the trunk of this tree: in effect, 
] found there two tin boxes, and a ticking ſack, 
which ſeemed to me to be full. This acquiſition 
conſoled me for the meſſengers eſcape ; and after 
rewarding the two men, I returned to Roſny, very 
impatient to open my packets. 

They appeared to be ſuch as I wiſhed: in the 
firſt I found commiſſions from the duke of Mai. 
enne to levy ſoldiers, ſeveral letters written in 
cyphers, in this general's own hand, to the duke 
of Mercceur : but papers more important engaged 
all my attention ; they related to the third party, 
which was then beginning to be talked of, and 
amongſt which I found two memorials that ſeemed 
to be of the utmoſt conſequence. The firſt was 
a memorial of the demands which the preſident 
Jeannin “ made upon Spain, in the name of the 
duke of Maienne; and the ſecond contained the 
anſwer given to theſe conditions by the arch-duke 
Erneſt tor the king of Spain. All the reflections 
imaginable could not throw ſuch light upon the 
duke of Maienne's deſigns, the ſpirit of the league, 
and the politics of Spain, as the contents of theſe 
two pieces: of which this is an extract. 

The duke of. M:itenne ſubmitted the league to 
the pope, and put it uncer the king of Spain's 
protection, upon the following conditions, which 


A... Jeannin, baron de Montjeu, preſident of the parliament 
Dijon. 


regarded 
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regarded the party in general, as well as himſelf in 


particular, Firſt, That the king of Spain ſhould 
furniſh, and maintain in the ſervice of the league, 
an army of ſixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe; in which army there ſhould be two thou- 
ſand foot, and five hundred troopers, all French, 
of whom the duke of Malenne was to have the 
fole diſpoſal, beſides four thouſand foot more, and 
five hundred horſe, French likewiſe, who were 
to continue near his perſon on'y, and to be main- 
tained by Spain : That the number of theſe troops 
ſhould be augmented as occaſion required : That 
the duke of Majenne ſhould have the chief com- 
mand of theſe troops, and thoſe of the party, with 
the title of lieutenant- general of the crown, till a 


king of France was elected: That this election 


ſhould be made in a general conference, by which 
they certainly meant the ſtates of the kingdom: 
That till this election was made and confirmed, the 
penſion which Spain alread paid to the general 
ſhould be augmented to as much more, that is, 
from thirty thouſand livres a month, to ſixty, be- 
ſides a hundred thouſand crowns, which he ſhould 
receive immediately, and a hundred thouſand livres 
aſter the ratification of the treaty z in expectation 
of which, they ſhould begin, by putting him in 
actual poſſeſſion of Burgundy : That after the no- 
mination of the future king, the duke of Maienne 
ſhould be continued in the government of the 
ſtate, with the title of lieutenant-general ; and that 


then, and not before, he ſhould yield up the city 


of Soiſſons to the Spaniards, becauſe it was at pre- 
ſent the only place of ſecurity he had for himſelf 
in France : That if he found inſurmountable ob- 


ſtacles, either in the election of a future king, 


robably trom the king of Navarre, or in the in- 
valion and keeping of Burgundy for the duke of 
Majenne, the king of Spain ſhould make the duke 
amends, by an annual penſion of three hundred 
thouſand livres, for the poſſeſſions he might loſe 
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in France; which penſion ſhould never be leſſened 1 592. 
or taken away, whatever agreement might be made Cw 


between the king of Spain and the acknowledged 
king of France, but be continued to his heirs for 
ever: That Spain ſhould cancel all the duke of 
Maicnne's debts, or thoſe of the king elected with 
the conſent of this crown, if he was a native of 
France : That they ſhould give ſuitable rewards 
to the other principal officers of the league; theſe 
were not expreſſed, either becauſe the duke of 
Matenne was leſs ſolicitous about the intereſts of 
others than his own, or thar he thought this article 
would be eaſily ſettled, becauſe, it money was 
wanting, the lords might be fati:fied with penſions, 
dignities, or governments. 

Such were the demands of the chief of the 
league, in which, as we have ſeen, he did not for- 
get himſe!f. For all this, he offered the king of 
Spain (beſides the crown, which, although he was 
not mentioned, could only be deſigned for a prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria, ſince the duke of Mai- 
enne ſeemed to exclude himſelf ) he offered, I ſay, 
a certain number of towns, for whoſe names, as 
well as that of the future king, were blanks; 
thoſe that Spain might take being to be reſtored to 
the French catholics, under the protection of the 
king of Spain and the duke of Maienne. All was 
calculated for the ſecurity and caution of Spain, till 
the election of a king, without any further expla- 
nation; which proves alſo, that they thought this 
election would ſufficiently indemnify this crown; at 
leaſt that they wanted, by this inſinuation, to flat- 
ter it with hopes, in order to procure an imme- 
diate and effectual aſſiſtance from it. What gave 
riſe to this ſuſpicion was, their care in inſiſting 
upon, and often reſuming, the following clauſe: 
1 hat till all theſe articles were agreed to at Ma- 
drid, for which they allotted the ſpace of a month, 
Spain ſhould firt begin by ſending a powerful 
ſupply into Burgundy, which they ſaid was in great 


danger. 
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1592. danger. The more to haſten the reſolutions of 
ww this court, the duke of Maienne, who throughout 


the whole- treaty ſhewed himſelf to be a faithful 
ſervant (although a little intereſted) of the houſe of 
Auſtria, proteſted coldly, that it theſe conditions 
were not thought advantageous enough for Spain, 
ſhe might turn to whatever (ide ſhe pleaſed, for he 
was weary with bearing the burden, and wiſhed 
for nothing more than to be eaſed of it. 

But this was only a feint; he had to do with a 
council who would not fo eaſily change, and who 
underſtood their intereſt ſtil] better. To this me- 
morial the arch-duke anſwered, in the name of the 


. king of Spain, That his Majeſty was well pleaſed 


with the title of Defender of the League, and 
would look upon himſelf as chief of the party : 
That they ſhould find him always ready to grant 
them whatever ſupplies they demanded againſt the 
king of Navarre, and even more than they de- 


'manded ; for he agreed to ſend into Picardy alone 


the nineteen thouſand men formerly mentioned ; 
it is eaſy to ſee with what deſign, this province 
bounding the Low Countries ; beſides thoſe which 
he offered to ſend into different parts of the king- 
dom: He did not ſeem to be ſo much alarmed on 
account of Burgundy as the duke of Matenne, 


probably becauſe the council of Spain diſcovered 


that this general, who had demanded the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the province, would be glad that the troops 
ſhould be all employed there. Upon this article, 
he only granted wherewithal to raiſe a thouſand 
German foot, and to maintain three hundred horſe, 
He added, however, that if the whole force of 
the war was turned againſt this province, his ca- 
tholic majeſty would not refuſe to ſend a conſide- 
rable number of troops there; and without doubt, 
in this he meant to keep his word. 

As to what regarded Maienne in particular, his 
catholic majeſty appeared much leſs liberal. Of all 


the articles this was the moſt reduced: he would 
| make 
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make no addition to the penſion of thirty thouſand 
livres a month; and would grant him but, and 
that only while he continued in perſon in the army, 
two thouſand foot, and five hundred troopers. 
Upon the other articles he was ſilent. With re- 
gard to thoſe places which might be ſeized, Spain 
conſented that the duke of Malenne ſhould kee 

what he had taken, provided ſhe was allowed to do 
the ſame : ſhe would not relinquiſh her demand of 
Soiſſons, and was abſolutely reſolved to have this 
city. for a ſecurity for thoſe advances ſhe made in 
this war; ſhe promiſed only to reſign it after the 
election of the king: this nomination appeared 
ſtill uncertain to Spain, who gave them to under- 
ſtand, that if ſhe was ſatisfied with it, every thing 
might be expected from her gratirude, but before- 
hand ſhe would riſk nothing. For this purpoſe, 
all the other articles were leic unanſwered, and' a 
new one was added, which was, that the duke of 
Maienne ſhould remove certain perſons from about 
him, who, doubtleſs, did not ſupport the intereſts 
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of Spain with the French general; their names 


were not written; but it was ſaid, that they had 
been ſignified by word of mouth to the agent for 
the treaty. Such were his catholic majeſty's diſ- 
poſitions, who by attending only to his own intereſts, 
and reſolving to ſell his aſſiſtance very dear, fol- 

lowed exactly the duke of Maienne's example. 
The reading of theſe papers left no room 
any longer for reſentment in my mind; and think- 
ing them of great importance to the king, I haſtened 
immediately to Compicgne. I found time and 
abſence had not altered his ſentiments with regard 
to me. I had half an hour's private converſation 
with this prince, to whom I related in brief the 
occaſion of my journey. The examination of thele 
papers was deferred till the evening of that day, 
when, all the courtiers being retired, I was intro- 
duced into the king's apartment, and remained 
there ſhut up with him. After his majeſty had . 
20 mY 
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1592. for Beringhen and Choirin, to decypher the greateſt 
Wa part of the papers, from them we learned whom 


the third party was compoſed of, which as yet had 
been only mentioned in whiſpers, and had been 
formed even in the court, and ſupported and directed 
by the abbe * de Bellozanne, the two Durets, and! 
believe the abbe du Perron; all of them depen- 
dants of the count of Soiſſons and the cardinal of 
Bourbon, and particularly attached to the laſt, In 
all appearance, theſe perſons were the authors, and 
at firſt the only promoters, of this faction, which 
was afterwards joined by meſſieurs de Nevers, de 
Longueville, de Villeroi, D'O, and the reſt of 
thoſe catholics who were in the court, who valued 
themſelves upon being too good Frenchmen to 
ſuffer the Spaniſh dominion, and too zealous for 
the Roman religion to conſent to have a proteſtant 
king. The count of Soiſſons ſome time aft 

theſe gentlemen ; and it was reported, that, incon- 


ſtant to his former miſtreſs, he was ſeveral times 
upon the point of marrying mademoiſelle de Lon- 


gueville. They had aſſumed the name of poli- 
ticians, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the royaliſts 
and nes, and to ſhew that they regarded the 
good of the ſtate, and the preſervation of the 
rights of the crown beyond every other conſidera- 
tion. Their principal view was alike to exclude 
every foreign prince, the duke o, Maienne, and 
the king of Navarre, from the throne. The bulk 
of the party knew no more: but the leaders, who 
were maſters of the ſecret, thought of nothing but 
getting rid of the two laſt by the ſword or poiſon 7; 


after which they might, without any difficulty, 


make the cardinal of Bourbon king 4, and, not to 


* John Touchard, abbot of Bel- + This accuſation is to be met 
lozanne; Lewis Duret, lord of with in no other writer, and is of 
Chevry, phyſian; and Charles Du- the number of thoſe which the au- 
ret, counſellor of ſtate, intendant thor ought not to allert without 
and comptroller-general of the fi- giving likewiſe a proof, | 
nances, and preſident of the cham- Eis name was Charles; he was 
ber of accempts, the third ſon of Lewis I. prince c 


diſoblige 
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diſoblige Spain entirely, procure a diſpenſation for 1 592. 


him to marry the infanta. 

When this project is compared with that of 
Jeannin, it is matter of ſurprize, that papers which 
contained ſuch oppolite ſchemes, ſhould be found 
in the ſame packet. Without ſeeking for the rea- 
ſon of it in the ſecrets of providence, which by pre- 
ſenting the king, at one and the ſame time, with 
all the plots that were formed againſt his perſon, 
ſeemed to ſuggeſt to him ſuch meaſures as were 
neceſſary to prevent them; it is my opinion, that 
it may be found in the different intereſts of thote 
perſons who correſpond together, and ſome from a 
great diſtance, ſuch as the duke of Mercceur “. 
without any other motive than that common hatred 
they bore to the king, which gave birth to a thou- 
ſand chimerical deſigns, and delivered them up to 
thoſe hints which darted into their minds, without 
any other fixed and determined object than that of 
excluding the king of Navarre. In ſuch a con- 
fuſion of ſentiments, it is not ſurpriſing, that he 
ſhould by the ſame means meet with ſuch oppoſite 
ſchemes. 

I continued three days at Compicgne, in which 
time I had ſeveral conferences with the king, who 
appeared to be ſenſibly affected with the deſigned 
attempts againſt his perſon, becauſe he had flattered 
himſelf, . that his conduct would have ſuppreſſed 
ſuch thoughts. He ſent me to Mante, perceiving 
that my endeavours to ſpeak in theſe converſations 
might open my wounds. I received from this 
good prince all the marks of a tender and un- 
bounded confidence. At parting, he deſired me to 
obſerve carefully every motion of his enemies, and 
to prepare myſelf to give him good advice on his 
arrival at Mante, being reſolved, he ſaid, to re- 


Conde, and Eleanora de Roy. His ty, and Charles, count of Soiſſons. 
other brothers were, Henry, prince * Philip Emanuel of Lorrain. 
ol Conde, Francis, prince of Con- 


gulate 
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1592. gulate his behaviour in ſo difficult a conjuncture 


wholly by my directions. He ſtayed no longer in 
Picardy than was neceſſary to make ſome proper 


diſpoſitions there, and ſct out for Mante. This 


city he preferred to any other, becauſe by its ſitua. 


tion it was beſt fitted to diſcover and overthrow 


the different cabals of his enemies, at a time when 
the intrigues of the cabinet were likely to ſucceed 


to the operations of war. His council was already 


there, and he cauſed the princeſs, his ſiſter, to be 
conducted thither alſo. After the diſcovery this 
prince had juſt made of the plots that were laid 
againſt his life, it would have been the greateſt 
imprudence imaginable to have neglected any pre- 
cautions neceſſary for his ſecurity, He doubled 
his guards, placed in Limay, which is the ſuburb of 


Mante, a body of Engliſh troops, whoſe affection 


to him was unqueſtionable, and reſolved to hold 
all the world ſuſpected, ſince he was convinced 
that thoſe perſons whom he had admitted to his 
councils, his table, and his pleaſures, were capable 
of forming the moſt violent reſolutions againſt 
him. 

If of all the favours that a prince (as eſtimable 
for the qualities of his mind as for the greatneſs of 
his actions) could grant, eſteem and tenderneſs are 
thoſe which have moſt effect upon a man of honour, 
how much am I obliged to this prince, who ho- 
noured me in particular with his confidence at a 
time when infidelity, treachery, and all that in- 
terefl could ſuggeſt to ſubjects who had exalted 
this idol in the place of love to their king, had 
left him no other part to take than that of a gene- 
ral reſerve and diſtruſt, Nor can I forbear to add 
(for why ſhould-I omit a circumſtance which of all 
others ſeems molt likely to procure me the eſteem 
of truly virtuous perſons ?) that in a conjuncture 
ſo delicate, this prince was reſolved to reſign him- 


ſelf wholly to my direction, and to me confide his 
8885 deſtiny 
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deſtiny and crown *, for without me he undertook 
not the ſmalleſt affair, perſuaded that the advice of 
4 man actuated by a ſincere attachment to him, 
and (if I may uſe the expreſſion) a true friendſhip, 
ought to be preferred to penetration and ability, 
when they are joined with a doubtful fidelity. No- 
thing ever gave me fo pure and noble a delight as 
the honour of ſuch a diſtinction: but after having 
reſigned myſelf up to it ſome moments, I perceived 
the weight of that burden I was loaded with, and 
trembled amidſt my joy, leſt my weakneſs and in- 
capacity ſhould engage me in ſome falſe ſtep that 
might prejudice, not me, for on thoſe occaſions 
lf, [ believe, is leaſt in one's thoughts, but the 


prince who had laid it upon me. 


* If we may believe De Thou, 


Caſpard Schomberg, count of Nan- 
teuil, Lewis de Revol, ſecretary of 
ſtate, and himſelf, contributed to 
fix Henry IV. in his reſolution of 
changing his religion. There is 
not a hiſtorian who aſcribes it to 
any one particular perſon ; they do 
not even ſeem to have thought of 
Sully in this affair, which how- 
ever does not invalidate the truth 
of what is aſſerted in this part of 
his Memoirs, that it is chiefly, and 
even in ſome manner wholly to him, 
the honour of it is due. Tacitus 
tells us, that Auguſtus, after hav- 
ing deprived one of his chief mi- 
riſters entirely of his favour, per- 
mitted him {till to have the appear- 
ance of enjoying it: with regard 


to the duke of Sully, it was quite 


the contrary, for he aiready was 
in abſolute poſſeſſion of his maſter's 
favour, while no one ſufpeRed it. 


And that which is moſt remarkable 


in their hiſtory is, that a long time 
after this miniſter's favour with the 
king was known, by his being in 
poſſeſſion of the ficſt employments 
in the kingdom, even until his 
maſter's death, in public the king 
behaved to him with the utmoſt 
circumſpeRion z while in private, 
erer were "familiarity and con- 


Vor. I. 


fidence carried farther between a 
king and his ſubject. Hence it 
was, that in ſome hiſtories of Hen- 
ry the Great, the authors of which, 
without penetrating into the ſecrets 
of the cabinet, contented them< 
ſelves with repreſenting only the 
public face of affairs, the name of 
Roſny is never mentioned, and 
that of Sully, ſo well known to 
writers better informed, very ſel- 
dom, conſidering the part Sully 
played during the ten or twelve 
laſt years of this prince's life. In- 
comprehenſible as this reſerved and 
myſterious conduct appears, thoſe 


_ who reflect upon the ſituation of 


affairs in thoſe times, together with 
the religion of the duke of Sully, 
will comprehend, without any diffi- 
culty, the neceſſity the king and 
his miniſter were vnder, to obſerve 
this conduct, and never to part 
from it. Nor is this one of the 
leaſt inſtances of the prudence and 
abilities of theſe two great men, 
I thought it neceſſary to make this 
obſervation Ince forall. © Roſny,“ 
ſays Matthieu the hiſtorian, Vol. II. 

, 27%, © had a long time a ſhare 
„ in the king's moſt important 
« affairs; and from the time cf 
« Henry III. was one of his moſt 
tc intimate confidants,”” &c, 
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From this moment, all thoſe precautions the 


Wa king made uſe of for the ſafety of his perſon, ! 


ally obierved in the advice I was going to give him. 
] prepared myſelf for it by the moſt ſerious reflec- 
tions on the ſtate of the neighbouring kingdoms in 
general; and on that of France, of the parties into 
which it was divided, and of the king, in particular. 
I conſidered, that if in ſuch employments as mine, 
one cannot even be guilty of unintentional faults, 
without deſerving {ome reproaches, we draw thoſe 
reproaches upon ourſelves when we act accordi 


' to the dictates of paſſion. This reflection led me 


to ſtudy carefully my own diſpoſition, and the bent 
of my inclinations, and convinced me of the ne- 
ceſſicy of beginning with obliging my own heart 
to ſubdue and forget itſelf, A ſerious review of 
my paſt conduct ſhewed me the injuſtice of thoſe 
complaints which I ſuffered frequently to efcape me 
againſt the king's behaviour to me and the reſt of 
the proteſtants. I ſearched into the ground of it, 
and I ſoon found it in that common prejudice, 
that to be worthy of the religion one profeſſes, 
cruelty, perjury, and deceit ought to pals for no- 
thing, provided one can ſecure the ſucceſs of it. 
I ſuppreſſed rhefe ſentiments, equally injurious to 
the author of religion, as dangerous to him who 
makes uſe of ſuch unworthy means: and when! 
declare, that there was nothing I more diftruſted 
than thoſe ſnares which the zeal of religion might 
lay for me, I ſhall be eaſily believed, if the advice 
I gave the king be attended to. 

When I was thus certain of myſelf, I the les 
feared to carry my views into that impenetrable 
chaos of different intereſts, - and into future events, 
which offered, on every ſide, nothing but fright- 
ful precipices. Muſt the miſeries of France be per- 
petuated by giving arms, perhaps, for more than 
an age, to two parties in religion, then almoſt 
equal? Muſt a prince, who ſo well deſerved to be 
happy, wear away his whole life amidſt the horrors 


of 
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of a war, which till then had not given him time 1 592. 
to breathe; and, if I determined upon this, pre 


pare for him labours infinitely greater than all he 
had yer endured ? On the other hand, ought I to 
expoſe the whole body of proteſtants in France, 
who fought only juſtice and peace, to become 
vitims of human policy, and deliver them up to 
the ſnares of their moſt cruel enemies; and while 


uncertain of the event of the war, and at a time 


when the king might be ſuddenly taken off, ought 
to bring things to ſuch an extremity, that France 
might, perhaps, become a prey to Spain, and to 
al her neighbours, or, diſmembered by a thouſand 
tyrants, Joſe in one moment the glory of her 
name, the luſtre of her monarchy, and the ſuc- 
ſion of her kings? What miſerics to be expected 
by a war? what ſnares to be dreaded in a peace? 
how many dangers to be apprehended on all ſides ? 
Was it poſſible to take any reſolution, when alarmed 
by ſo many almoſt inevitable evils ? 

But the greateſt danger was the not fixing upon 
any reſolution at all, Art laſt, when all was tho- 
roughly examined, it ſeemed neceſſary to prefer 
that which would put an end to the civil war, re- 
ſtore tranquility to France, ſubmit it to a good 
king, and put it in a condition to take vengeance 
on its foreign enemies: I mean that reſolution 
which might the moſt effectually remove the preſent 
nconveniencies, and procure time to bring a re- 
medy for thoſe which were to be apprehended. 
In one word, I reſolved to prevail upon the king 
to embrace the Roman catholic religion, and to 
perſuade him to it by degrees. I was ſenſible, that 
by this means I ſhould give diſguſt to two ſorts of 
perſons, the proteſtant neighbours of France, and 
the French calviniſts. But as to the firſt, France, 
When united with itſelf, had no occaſion for any 
foreign aſſiſtance z and it was eaſy to give the ſe- 
cond ſuch advantages, as would make them behold 
this change without murmuring. With regard to 
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1592. bath, I depended upon that gratitude which x 
prince like Henry could not fail of having for 


perions to whom he owed ſuch powerful obliga- 
tions. 

Theſe reſflections wholly employed my mind from 
the moment 1 left Compiegne, and I was till ab. 
ſorbed in them when the king arrived at Mante 
The firſt thing he did, was to ſend for me to come 
to him with the ufual precautions. Jaquinot in- 
troduced me into his chamber before day, and ve 
immediately entered upon our ſubject. Henry, 
who on his ſide had made a thouſand reflections on 
the perplexing ſitvation he was in, began by dray- 
ing a very natural repreſentation of it; irrecon- 
cileable intereſt in the princes and nobility of the 
kingdom; hatred amongſt themſelves, and rage 
againſt him; mutiny and diſobedience in all minds; 
inactivity in the foreign allies; intrigues and ani- 
moſity on the part of the enemies; treachery with- 
in; violence without; rocks and precipices on al 
ſides. The end of this pathetic diſcourſe was to 
demand what remedy I was able to apply to thek 
evils. | | | 
I replied that, without taking upon me to give 
his majeity advice, I ſaw only three things for him 
to do, and he might determine upon which he 
| Pleaſed, The firſt was to ſatisfy every one's de- 
mands at his own expence, or rather at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate; the ſecond was not to make 
conceſſions to any, but to endeavour to wrelile 
vigorouſly with them all; the third, which held 
medium between theſe two, was to take away al 
obſtacles that oppoſed his advancement to the 
crown, by turning Roman catholic, The king then 
told me, that what I had ſaid to him was my opt 
nion only, and commanded me to tell him plainly, 
what I would do in his place. I endeavoured to 
make him comprehend the full extent of the three 
different methods I had propoſed to him, by ex- 
amining them one after the other. I made him 

perceive, 
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rerceive, that by following the firſt, he would re- 1592. 
luce himſelf to nothing, and that if there was a 
neceſſity to gratify wholly the rapaciouſneſs of 
Spain, and the French leaguers, he would ſcarce 
out of ſo great a kingdom keep a few provinces 
for himſelf. As to the ſecond, I repreſented to 
tim, that as ſoon as he ſhould give room to believe, 
tat he depended only upon the claim his birth 
eve him to the crown, the deſertion of all the 


IN- 

we ccteolics, and the unbridled fury of a who'e na- 

„boa of enemies both within and without the king- | 
om, would draw upon him a terrible ſtorm. The ; 
x. Nnconſtancy of fortune, and the uſual reverſcs of ; 
n- MW rr, although this prince had not yet experienced 

he WI them, ſound their place in this reflection. As to 


the third, I was filent, only telling the king, that 
bang a proteſtant myſelf, I could ſay nothing upon 


4 * - „ © a.) 
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ch. While I was ſpeaking, I perceived the perplexity, 
al id which the preſent conjuncture had thrown the 
to ling, to increaſe every moment. I did not doubt, 
ele bit the review of all theſe difficulties would bring 

tim to the point I deſired. I was ſure that he 
ire ¶ would not pauſe one moment upon the firſt of my 
im propoſals. I knew him too well to believe him 


Gable of agreeing to an accommodation which 
de- rould leave him only the ſemblance of king, a 
ex- dect or dependent upon Spain, or reduced at 
ake at to a ſmall part of France. It was the two 
ſtle Mothers only that embarraſſed him. On one ſide, 
dae faid, by continuing in his religion he ſaw united 
all geinſt him all the princes of his blood, the no- 
the I blity of the kingdom, and thoſe who were at the 
hen bead of all affairs, and the finances, ſuch as Meſ- 
pi- leurs De Epernon, De Nevers, De Longueville, 
ly, be Biron, D'O, De Rieux *, De Villeroy, De 


wee 2 Rent De Rieux, lord of Sour- Francis de Balzac, lord of En- 

5 *e, John D'O, lord of Manou, tragues. Francis D' Eſcoubleau, 
ex 3 to the ſuperintendant. marquis of Sourdis. Joachim de 
11m d L'Hopital, lord de Vitry, Chiteauvieux, 


Ive, Ba: 7 Manou, 
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1892. Manou, De Chiteauvieux, De Vitry, D' Entragues 
E and De Sourdis. It would be too tedious to men- 


tion them all. He ſaw them ready to reſolve upon 
forming againſt him a body independent of the 
league, or, what: was moſt probable, and likewiſe 
molt dangerous, to unite themſelves with the league, 
and deprive him of the poſſibility of aſcending the 
throne. On the other, he objected the complain 
of the dukes of Bouillon and La Tremouille, and 
the outcries of the proteſtants whom he was going 
to abandon ; thoſe who were ſo dear to him, and 
from whom he had ſo long drawn his only afliſtance, 
He repreſented them as paſting from diſcontent tg 
a reſolution which deſpair at being ſacrificed by an 
ungrateful prince would inſpire, which was to ele& 
another leader, canton themſelves out in France, 
and oblige him to turn his arms againſt them, He 
ended with theſe words: I can never uſe them 
ill, nor declare war againſt them, for J ſhall a. 
« ways love them.” This ſentiment, which dif- 
covered a ſenſibility ſo ſeldom to be found in the 
hearts of princes, moved me extremely. I thanked 
him, in the name of all the proteſtants, by bending 
upon one knee, and kiſſing his hand. The reaſons 
with which this prince oppoſed his change of r. 
ligion, and the manner in which he delivered them, 
were what alone diſſipated my apprehenſions, and 
confirmed me likewiſe in the opinion, that no other 
remedy could be applied to the preſent evils, | 
told him, that meſflicurs de Bouillon and de h 
Tremouille, and all of merit and diſtinction in the 
calviniſt party, would not be fo unreaſonable as to 
rake arms againſt him, for a reſolution which ne- 
ceſſity only had forced him to embrace, when he 
continued to treat them with that eſteem and re- 
ſpect which was due to their perſons and ſervices. 
] explained all my thoughts on this ſubject to the 
king, and added, that the foundation of all re- 
ligions which believe in Jeſus Chriſt being eflen- 
tiaily the fame; that is, faith in the ſame nh 
125 e e e eee, 
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and the ſame notions of the divinity, it ſeemed to 1592: 


me, that one who from a catholic became a pro- 
teſtant, or from a proteſtant became a catholic, 
did not change his religion, but followed, for the 
intereſt of religion “ itſelf, which policy ſuggeſted 
as the moſt proper means to compoſe. all diffe- 
rences : But although my opinion ſhould be er- 
roneous, yet this muſt be allowed to be an incon- 
teſtible truth, that the embracing the catholic re- 
ligioa did not include the neceſſity of perſecuting 
all others; on the contrary, that God perhaps diſ- 

ſed the king to this change, to give a new ex- 
ample to Europe, and one more worthy of religion 
elf: That the difference of religions had long 
produced the molt tragical effects in France, and 
was a perpetual ſource of diſorders and calami- 
ties, by the averſion with which it inſpired peo- 
ple againſt rhoſe of a contrary faith from their 
own, which was equally the caſe with the prote- 
ſtants as well as catholics. I told rhe king, that 
he might cure this dangerous evil, by uniting thoſe 
who profeſſed theſe different religions in the bands 
of chriſtian charity and love; or, if this was impoſ- 
ible, preſcribe to them rules ſo juſt, as might make 
both parties be contented with what was granted 


them, I did not doubt but this prince would be 


* Add to theſe words of the would agree but ill with the laws 
duke of Sully what he ſays ſome of conſcience and natural red itude. 
pages before, and what has been It being his opinion, fays he, 
obſerved a little higher, where ke © ſpeaking of the duke of Sully, 
ſpeaks of the duty and authority of © that the king might as eafily 
kings in religious matters; it may “ work out his ſalvation in our 
be determined that he was a cal- © religion as in his own, he offered 
v niit without rigour, and confidered no great violence to his cone 
all religions as indifferent which “ ſcience, in perſuading him to 
agreed in eſſentials. It is thus, “ this change; on the contrary, 
that the author of the MS, which “ it was effeQually ſerving the 
I have quoted in the preface of this © ſtate, nay, chriſtianity itſelf, 
work, ſpeaks of it, and it is even * without hurting his reputation.“ 
the chief of thoſe arguments which Happily, Henry the great did not 
he makes yſe of to juſtify the duke adopt the neutral opinions of his 
of Sully for having given to Henry miniſter, as he himſelf confeſſed 
IV, ſuch adyice, as, without this, very ſincerely, 
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influenced by that ſingle thought of immortalizing 
his memory, by reſtoring peace, plenty, and ſecu. 
rity, to a kingdom walled with inteſtine diviſions, 
and of meriting, by the ule of thoſe abilities he 
had received from heaven, the glory of giving 
heppineſs to France, after ſhe had begun to deſpair 
of it, and to look upon her wounds as incurable, 
I am certain, that this motive was more intereſting 
than that of his own quiet; which, however, | did 
not forget: and J obliged Henry tacitly to confeſs, 
that his ſpirits, after being exhaulled, if I may 
uic that term, with war, demanded a fituation let; 
turbulent, and more tranquil. 

The ſtrongeſt proof of the reaſonableneſs and 
juſtice of the arguments I uſed upon this occaſion, 
g. who poſteſicd that happy ſa- 
gacity of diſtinguiſhing immediately the truth or 
talſehood of any poſition, con ſeſſed to me that my 
diſcourſe had penetrated to the bottom of his heart, 
which, he added, ſtill reſiſted ſtrangely, but that 
he believed he ſhould follow no other advice. In 
elect, at the end of three days he had taken his 
reſolution, and he now only endeavoured to remove 
the diſiculties which remained. Some of theſe re- 
garded his own opinion; for as ſincerity and recti- 
tuce were fixed in his heart, and regulated all his 
words and actions, I am perſuaded, that there is 
not any thing which could have prevailed upon 
him to embrace a religion which he inwardly de- 
ſpiſed, or even doubted of. A prince who had 
never decciv cd mankind, could have no intention 
to Qeceive his God. 

The other difficulties related to the leaders of 
the proteſtant party, whom the bare propoſition 
of changing his religion would not fail to make 


reVo't. as well through fear, as a point of honour. 


He aſſo! dled them, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
moſt Giftinguiſhed amongſt them, which were 


Meiſieurs de Bouillon, De Sancy, Du Pleſſis, De 
Salignac, 
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Salignac, De Morlas, De Conſtans, and Salettes * 
[ alſo being preſent. 
tention to ſound their inclinations) that he had 
brought them together to know their opinions upon 
what he had to communicate to them. He ſaid he 
had received certain advices, that Bellozanne, and 
the two Durets, agents for the third party, had 
had an interview with Villeroy and Jeannin, and 
that it was agreed upon to unite all the forces of 
the league and the other catholics againſt him 
that the time which the catholics had ſo often 
hreatned him with was now come, for they were 
going to abandon him entirely; their common de- 
ſign being now to place the cardiual of Bourbon 
upon the throne, to marry him to the infanta of 
Spain, and to endeavour by all poſſible methods 
to rid themſelves of his perſon. That the car- 
dinal, indeed, had expreſſed great reluctance to 
comply with this laſt propoſition, but, by all ap- 
pearances, they would ſoon gain his conſent, when 
they convinced him, that the crown could by no 
cther means be ſecured to him. He conjured them 
to tell him ſincerely what they thought he ought 
to do upon this occaſion, eſpecially upon the de- 


ſertion of the catholics, which would reduce his 


party to the laſt extremity. 

By the noiſe and confuſion this declaration raiſed 
in the aſſembly, it would ſeem that all thoſe who 
compoſed it, having never made any reflections 
upon what might happen, incapable of conducting 
their deſigns prudently, of keeping one determined 
object in view, or of preſerving any ſincere at- 
tachment to the king, had till then thought only 
of living from day to day ; of gaining time, and 


* — Salettes was preſident of converted, Henry IV. when he 


the parliament of Pau, and coun- 
ſellor of ſtate at Navarre. Morlas, 
his natural ſon, was member of the 
privy-council, counſellor of ſtate, 
and ſuperintendant of the maga- 
zines of France, They were both 


was informed of the death of Mor- 
las, who was a man of great merit, 
ſaid, © 1 have loſt one of the 
« wiſeſt men in my kingdom.” 
Chron, Novenn. Book vil. p. 545+ 
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1592. profiting by their maſter's abilities for war. They 
Wu could never agree, nor form any reſolution fit to 


be approved of. They did not know whether to 
wiſh tor peace, or continue the war. One ſaid, 
that there was nothing to be done but to reſume 
their arms, and riſque all at one caſt. Another 
was of opinion, that by arreſting eight or ten of 
the principal catholics, who were not yet upon 
their guard, particularly the contrivers of the plot, 
they might prevent the execution of ir. Others 
more moderate, or perhaps more doubtful, con- 
tented themſelves with ſaying, that it would be 
neceſſary to accommodate matters by negotiations, 
without adviſing how. I took this hint, and by 
annexing to it ſome reaſonable expedients, carried 
all the votes for a negotiation. They were not 
ignorant that I had ſome influence over the count 
of Seoiflons, and that I had free acceſs to the car- 
dinal of Bourbon. This cardinal often faid in 
public, that aithough 1 was a huguenot, there was 
no perſon in the world for whom he had fo ſtrong 
an inclination as me. I offered to uſe my media- 
tion with theſe two princes, to prevail upon them 
not to liſten to the perſuaſions of the king's ene- 
mies; and the better to enſure ſucceſs, I promiſed 
I would endeavour to gain their dependents and 
counſcllors, eſpecially the abbot de Bellozanne, the 


Durets, confidents to the count of Soiſſons, and a 


lady called madam des Roſieres, an intimate of the 
cardinal's. 

No perſon oppoſed this advice, doubtleſs becauſe 
the proteſtants, who had heard the declaration, 
ſenſible that they were too weak actually to renew 
hoſtilities, thought that at preſent there was no- 


thing better to be done. The king, on his ſide, 


was not ſorry at its being unanimoufly voted by the 
proteſtants, that he ſhould addreſs himſelf to the 
princes of the blood, and hold a commerce with 
the catholics of the league. According to my 


plan, I began with the abbé de Bellozanne. I 


knew 
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knew that jealouſy had made him the ſecret enemy 1592. 
of the Durets, and believed that by taking him on?? 


this ſide, confirming him in his hatred, and flat- 
tering him with having ſhortly the chief part in 
all affairs, I ſhould bring him to my purpoſe. I 
introduced myſelf with telling him, that J was 
come to thank him, in the name of the king, for 
having in his favour ſo generouſly oppoſed the at- 
tempt of the Durets, which could only proceed 
from the rectitude of his heart, and his good - will 
towards the king, which his majeſty, although he 
had but a ſmall acquaintance with him, eſteemed 
as he ought: fo that he might expect the moſt 


convincing proofs of his affection, which would 


certainly be the procuring him a cardinal's hat, or, 
at leaſt, one of the richeſt benefices in the kingdom, 


when thoſe rewards were in his power, by his 
change of religion, which was likely to happen 


very ſhortly. | 

This introduction, which flattered his vanity 
extremely, gave me occaſion to enter, as if unde- 
ſignedly, into the ſecret proceedings of the Durets, 
which I pretended to be well informed of, in order 
to learn them from him, and to engage him to 
oppoſe them more reſolutely. In effect, I had 
ſcarce dropped a few words on this ſubject, when 
my man, giving way to his inclinations, fell ſeverely 
upon the Durets, and ſpoke ſo much to their diſ- 
advantage, that I fell into the other extreme, and 
believed that he was induced by his hatred of them 
to accuſe them falſly. The hint of the cardinal's hat 
and the biſhopric producing its effect, Bellozanne 
pretended to feel that zeal for the king's ſervice, 
which I affected to attribute to him. He endea- 
voured to perſuade me, that he would oppoſe the 
violent reſolutions of the catholics, whole intrigues 
and views he informed me of. I flattered myſelt tor 
ſome time, that I had brought over this man to 
the king ; but rogues ſoon reſume their natural cha- 
racter. Immediately after he had made this pro- 
| : i teſtation 
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1392. teſtation to me, he made one quite contrary to the 
GY V cardinal of Bourbon, and afterwards to Villeroy 


and Jeannin, to whom he repeated all the conver- 
ſation he had juſt heid with me. If he drew ad- 
vantage from his treachery, by the increaſe of fa- 
vour it . procured him, I, on my ſide, perhaps, 
made better uſe of it for the king, than if he had 
kept the ſecret : beſides finding means from thence 
to inform theſe gentlemen of the king's diſpoſition 
to embrace their religion. which drew them ſecretly 
towards this prince, Bellozanne's imprudence pro- 
duced likewiſe another good conſequence, which 
was the infpiring them with a defire of ſupplanting 
each other in their endeavours to acquire his favour. 
I willingly therefore pardoned Bellozanne's double 
knavery, and even drew'a third good conſequence 
from it, with regard to the Durets. 

Theſe centlemen, perceiving the honour Bello- 
zanne had gained by the new ſecrets he had diſ- 
cloſed to his patrons, and the increaſe of favour 
they had procured him, were the more ready to 
hear the propoſitions I went afterwards to make 
them. I told them, the king, offended at the 
knavery of Bellozanne (Which in reality he was, 
becauſe he had carried it fo far as to give umbrage 
to the proteſtants) would have no commerce for 
the future with a man fo little to be depended on, 
and was. diſpoſed to make uſe of them in the mea- 
ſures he would ſhortly take. I confided ſome papers 
to their care, the reading of which I was certain 
would have a wonderiul effect, This was the 
icheme for an agreement between the league and 
Spain, and the anſwer in conſequence of it, which 
they had no knowledge of, and which I ſhewed to 
them that moment, This was a mortifying ſtroke 
tor them; they thought themſelves deſpiſed, and 
the project ſo reaſonable as to fear it might be ex- 
ecuted, and affairs brought to a concluſion without 
their participation ; which to theſe ſort of men 
ſeems the greateſt of all misfortunes. They . 

tale 
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tated not a moment in offering me earneſtly their 1592. 
ſervices for the king. The change of religion 


which I had alſo inſinuated to them, ſeemed to re- 
move all the oppoſition that could be made to this 
prince. They were charmed at being employed 
in a ſcheme, the intention of which appeared to 
them more happy than that which the duke of 
Maienne had propoſed to Spain; or rather there 
remained no other part for them to take, after the 
adyantage Bellozanne had juſt gained over them. 
In effect, they kept the ſecret better, and laboured 
in it to more purpoſe. 

I applied myſelf afterwards to the abbe Du 
Perron , who by his character, his fame, and his 
eloquence, had more power with the cardinal of 
Bourbon, when he aimed at making him either 
take or change a reſolution, than all the artifices of 
Bellozanne and the Durets. We had been ac- 
quainted a long time, and he had received ſome 
favours from me. I concerted my diſcourſe before- 
hand, as having to do with a man for whom elo- 
quence, great ſentiments, and deep reaſoning, had 
powerful charms ; and I introduced into it as 
much or more of politics and worldly views as of 
religion, My brother, the governor of Mante, 
was preſent at this converſation, when after having 
flided into my diſcourſe ſome mention of the king's 
future abjuration, I undertook to prove to Du 
Perron, that except Spain and ſome turbulent per- 
ſons in France, it was the intereſt and advantage, 
not only of France, but of all Europe, that the 
king of Navarre ſhould aſcend the throne, and 
poſſeſs the kingdom in the ſame extent, and with 
the ſame power, which had been enjoyed by taz 
Kings his predeceſſors. ; 


* James Davy-Du-Perron, after- of the cardinal Du-Perron ſeems 
wards biſhop d' Evreux, and then more conformable to truth, than 
cardinal: he will be mentioned that given him by Joſeph Scaliger, 
hereafter. who treats him only as a babler, 

+ The duke of Sully's character ſacutule us or lecutu levis. 
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I began with the pope. I told Du Perron, that 
he who had ſo perfect a knowledge of the court of 
Rome, knew better than any other perſon, that 
Clement VIII. now in poſieſſion of the holy ſee, 
was neither fo violent as Sixtus V. nor fo mutable 
as Gregory XIV. That the pope conſidered the 
preſent affairs of Europe and chriſtianity in a clear 
and impartial view. That it was not his intention, 
by breaking the neceſſary balance between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, to ſubje& France 
to Spain, becauſe he was not ignorant of any of 
the views of this laſt power for univerſal monarchy. 
That the pope would in this find not only his in- 
tereſt as common father of the catholics, but alſo 
his temporal intereſts in particular, becauſe Italy 
and the patrimony of St. Peter would ſoon follow 
the deſtiny of France, and the other kingdoms; 
and the pope would be in danger of ſeeing himſelf 
one day reduced to the quality of chaplain to the 
kings of Spain. That beſides, his Holineſs had 
too much judgment not to open his arms to a king, 
as ſoon as he ſhould expreſs his deſire to be received 
there, without troubling himſelf about that mighty 


phraſe a relapſe, with which fools only were 


affected. 

There was ſtill leſs difficulty to be apprehended, 
with regard to my propoſition, from the other 
crowned heads of Europe; I therefore did not 
dwell long upon them, that I might be at liberty 
to reſume the converſation upon Spain. I aſked 
the abbe Du Perron, if he did not agree with me 
in the opinion, that thoſe deep politicians who gave 
riſe to all the diforders in France, began to deſpair 
of the ſucceſs of the great project they had formed 
to conquer a!l France, and this upon the knowledge 
they had, as well of the king and the proteſtants 
in his intereſt, as of the French catholics. Could 
the king of Spain ever ſeriouſly intend to make a 
Spaniſh province of France, and flatter himſelf 
that his domination would be endured by a people, 

7 „ | who 
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who had always emulated and hated Spain? Of 1592. 
all this there was already more than bare ſuſpicion. www 

By the king of Spain's conduct it was plain, that 
he imagined the dukes of Maienne, Guiſe, and 
Mercœur, ſought only to make him their dupe ; 
nor had he a more favourable opinion of the dukes 
of Savoy and Lorrain, whom he ſaw make uſe of 
his troops and money without ſhewing any greater 
reſpect for him. One convincing proof that theſe 
were the real ſentiments of Philip was, the propo- 
ſitions he had made, and often renewed, to the 
king of Navarre, by D. Barnardin de Mondoce, 
Moreau, and the count de Taxis. For, in reality, 
this prince ſeeing that all he could pretend to from 
the troubles in France was, at the moſt, the poſleſ- 
ſion of two or three of its provinces, it was of 
little conſequence to him, whether he obtained 
them from the king or the league. It is true, that 
if he divided France among{t the chiefs of the 
league, he gained hopes of one day getting it all 
to himſelf, by ſeparately attacking thoſe petty 
kings: but that, in effect, he purchaſed theſe 
hopes at a very high price, by that ſcarcity of 
troops and money into which the greedineſs of the 
league had thrown him. And although the king 
ſhould be able to maintain the war but a ſhort 
time, Philip perceived that he might be obliged 
to recal the ſupplies he lent to France, having but 
ſufficient for himſelf in Flanders, where the war 
raged more fiercely every day. 

Obſerving that Du Perron liſtened to me atten- 
tively, and ſeemed to be convinced of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of all I ſaid, I did not ſo ſoon quit 
the ſubje& of Spain, I told him it was not pro- 
bable that ſo many brave men, fond of their liberty, 
their laws, and cuſtoms, would ever be eaſy under 
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1392. though he had greater obligations to the prince of 
Parma than to any other perſon, ſuffered him to 


hope for no reward of his ſervices till his death: 
That the whole view of the French lords, by ſcem- 
ing to join the king of Spain, was only to procure 
the grant of greater rewards from Henry, while 
he continued in the profeſſion of the proteflant re- 
ligion ; after which they would abandon, without 
any difficulty, that hacknied reproach of a relapſe, 
as well as the deſign of chuſing a king from amongſt 
themſelves, the marriage of the infanta, and all the 
reſt of their idle projects. For a proof of the truth 
of what J ſaid, I produced the treaty which the 
league had propoſed to Henry by Villeroy and 
Jeannin, ſoon after the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Rouen, which I have not given a full account of 
in its place, but ſhall lay before the reader imme- 
diately. After this, turning ſuddenly towards Du 
Perron, I aſked him if he was not of the intereſt 
of all good Frenchmen, and would not be the firſt 
himſelt to prevent fuch deſigns from being effected; 
whether the good of the ſtare required, that by de- 
ſtroying in a moment an edifice which had colt 
the kings of France ſuch labour to raiſe, and which 
ſome of them had cemented with their blood, 
France ſhould be again filled with thoſe little ty- 
rants, ambitious and cruel, who claimed a right of 
giving law to their prince, and who were always 
ready to fly before the firit enemies that attacked 
them? And laſtly, if he did not confeſs that 2 
monarchical government, by which all the mem- 
bers are united, and under the direction of one 
only head, was the moſt glorious and molt advan- 
tageous of any, and for the French nation in par- 
ticular ? . 

I cut ſhort my diſcourſe upon this third party of 
politicians, by obſerving to Du Perron, that ode 
of theſe two things mult neceſſatily happen, either 
that they would unite themſeivcs to the league, 
and ſo deprive it of all aſſiſtance from Spaia; vr 
| take 
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take meaſures ſeparately from it, which would 1 592, 
produce the neceſſity of deſtroying, or being de- | 


ſtroyed by it. In any of theſe caſes, nothing could 
happen that would not be for the king's advantage, 
To conclude with what related to the king him- 
ſelf, I found no difficulty in making the abbe con- 
fels, that this prince was abſolutely fitted to reign 
over the French. I repreſented to him, that his 
reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed every where, 
that the league had great reaſon to fear, and the 
third party (whoſe intereſt and credit were but 
very ſmall) {till more, that in the provinces, where 
no one delivered himſelf up ſo blindly to the caprice 
of the league as in Paris, they would put them- 
ſelves entirely under the protection of this prince, 
when their intoxication was over, and had given 
place to that love of reſt ſo natural to thoſe who 
have ſuffered a great deal. That the provinces 
began already to diſcover their diſcontent openly z 
but without that could not the king, brave and 
experienced as he was, and aſſiſted only by the 


proteſtants and foreigners, maintain the war a long 


time, and guard againſt domeſtic attempts upon 
his perſon ? They had ſeen him when he had not 
ten cities in his party, and with only a handful of 
men, make a ſtand againſt all the forces of the 
kingdom. I concluded with ſaying, that inſtead 
of giving the enemies of France the pleaſure of 
ſceing her waſte and deſtroy herſelf, it was the ge- 
neral intereſt, to favour and ſupport a prince, who 
zppeared capable of reſtoring her to her former 
tranquility, and of raiſing her to a new degree of 
ſplendor. 

The abbẽ Du Perron had no reply to make to 
theſe arguments; he was convinced of their force; 
and, as I had expected, knew well how to bring 
over the cardinal of Bourbon to his opinion, by 
adding to them all thoſe which his own penetra- 
tion ſuggeſted to him, and which he did not fail 
to adorn with all the perſuaſive charms of elo- 
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1592. quence. The remainder of this year, and the be. 
YV ginning of the next, were employed by him and 


Jin going backwards and forwards, and in confe. 
rences of this kind. As ſoon as a negotiation was 
begun, we had more negotiators than we wiſhed, 

It is certain, that Villeroy and Jeannin had 3 
long time before preſented the king with the ſcheme 
of a treaty, in the name of the league, by which 
they offered, upon certain conditions, to acknoy- 
lege him for king. This piece is curious enough 
to deſerve an abſtract ſhould be given of it. The 
true ſpirit of the league diſcovered itſelf there 
plainly. The king's abjuration was at the head, 
as the firſt and principal condition. They required 
that in the ſpace of three months he ſhould make 
a public profeſſion of the catholic religion ; that 
he ſhould reſtore it in all thoſe places from whence 
the ſuperiority of the reformed had baniſhed it; 
that he ſhould break off all alliance with them; 
that they ſhould have no ſhare in the dignities, 
embaſſies, and employments of ſtate of any kind 
whatever: in a word, that their continuance in 
France ſhould be tolerated only, and for a certain 
ume. 

Many other articles ſeemed to be inſerted there 
only to perſuade the people that the chiefs of the 
league, by treating with Henry, had nothing but 
the ſervice of religion and the ſtate in view. Such 
were the clauſes of naming to benefices, conform- 
able to the canons ; that of holding the ſtates from 
| fix to ſix years; and many others. 

Theſe were all ſpecious conditions, but they 
added (which was the moſt eſſential. point for tht 
authors of the project) That the king ſhould acknov- 
ledge, authoriſe, and ſupport the league with all 
his power : That he ſhould leave a certain number 
of towns in their hands, without even putting 4 
garriſon into them; the meaning of which was, 
that he ſhould reign under them : That he ſhould 

43:&ribure all the governments of France * 
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be ſuch of his principal officers as they ſhould name 1592. 

to him: That he ſhould keep a ſufficient number 
fo of troops to maintain the roman-catholic religion 
there: That he ſhould not diſpoſe of the taxes, 
| impolts, and other revenues of the crown; but 
= 85; ſhould be all applied to this uſe, according to 
a diviſion proportioned to the quality and occa- 
i bons of thoſe governments: That all the garriſons 
which ſhould be put in the fortreſſes of the king- 
on WW com ſhould be paid in the fame manner. The 
1 diſtribution of theſe governments was as follows: 
Provence was to be given to the duke of Nemours, 
Languedoc to the duke of Joyeuſe, Bourbonnois 
od and Marche to the duke of Elbeuf, Bretagne to 
* the duke of Mercœur, the two Vexins, with the 
bn ute of governor, to D' Alincourt, part of Nor- 
mandy to Villars, the Iſle of France to the baron 
of Roſne, Orleanois and Berry to La Chatre, 
Picardy to the duke of Aumale, Champaigne to 
the duke of Guile, with the poſt of high Reward, 
nd zd all the dignities and benefices which his family 
had enjoyed. | 
The duke of Maienne had, with reaſon, the 
largeſt ſhare. To the government of Burgundy, 
which was allotted for him, they added thoſe of 
he BY Lyonaois, Forét, and Beaujolois; and in all theſe 
at * gave him a power that hardly left the 
ing the ſhadow of any authority: the right of 
diſpoſing, as he pleaſed, of governments, lord 
om lieutenancies, and other employments, not only in 
the army, but alſo in the finances, and courts of 
judicature; and what was ſtill more, the nomina- 
tion to eccleſiaſtical dignities and benefices : and 
to all theſe extraordinary advantages, they added 
the poſt of conſtable, or lieutenant general of the 
crown. It was this only that ſeemed worthy of 
the duke of Maienne's acceptance. They likewiſe 
kept in reſerve four marechals batons , and the 


* Theſe four marechals batons to Roſne, La Chitre, Bois-Dau- 
were given the following year phin, and Saint-Pol, each of whom 


2 league, 
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1592. league, at their own leiſure, were to name the per. 
ſoas on whom they were to be beſtowed ; beſides WM © 
very conſiderable penſions to the molt diſtinguiſnſed Ml þ 
amongſt them, they carried their violence ſo fat 
as to lay the king under an obligation of clearing 
the debts of fome conſiderable perſons of their i} 
party whom they ſhould name, to the number of Ml {: 
twenty, And, to conclude, with abſolutely tying Ml :: 
up his hands, they added, that he ſhould allow the Ml { 
league to chuſe the foreign princes that were to Ml « 
accede to the treaty, and be guarantees for its ex- 
ecution. Fhe pope's name only was expreſſed, Ml , 
doubtleſs, the blanks were to be filled up witk M , 
the king of Spain amongſt the reſt. By this they Ml ; 
too plainly acknowledged the views of the Spa- Ml | 
niards. Charles V. required nothing elſe than ſuch Ml ; 
a ſcheme when he faid, that he had been falſely Ml ; 
accuſed of hating a king of France, fince inſtead Ml 
of one he wiſhed there had been twenty. h 
No perſon believed that the league, by treating f 
with the king on conditions fo injurious to this d 
prince, could perſuade themſelves that he would 
ſubmit to them. It was more than probable there- 
fore, that they did it in order to make his refuſal 
give diſguſt to the dregs of the people. The king 
likewiſe, far from treating theſe propoſals as a ſe- 
rious matter, or anſwering them privately, as he 
would have done had he thought it poſſible to have 
come to any accommodation, ſacrificed them im- 
mediately to the proteſtants, who gave this treaty 
all the epithets ir deſerved z it even turned the 
catholics againſt the author; for theſe catholics 
finding that all there was badly deſigned ; that it 
was full of articles which, being only ſnares, would 
prove an inexhauſtable ſource of difficulties ; and 
that there were ſome which it was impoſſible to 


will de mentioned hereafter, On you have made baſtards, - which 
this occaſion there is a bon mot re- will be legitimated at your ex- 
lated of Chanvalon. Sir, ſaid he pence, 

one day to the duke of Maienne, 


7 execute, 
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execute, they took no notice of what made the 3 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon them, which was, that 


by the diſtribution of tavours and rewards, nothing 
remained for them. 

The king making no other uſe of theſe propoſals 
than to bind thoſe who ſerved. him more cloſely 
to his intereſts, gave a very ſhort and cool anſwer 
to the preſident Jeannin. It was at the camp be- 
fore Caudebec. There is no neceſſity to repeat the 
contents. | 

Civil wars, eſpecially thoſe wherein religion has 
a ſhare, give a freedom and boldneſs which on any 
other occaſions would be very ſurprizing. Jean- 


nin, offended at the ridicule with which his project 


had been treated, anſwered in writing, which he 
addreſſed to the king himſelf, That he was great] 

aſtoniſhed at his behaviour towards him: That if 
his project was well. conſidered, he would find that 
he had not yet ſtipulated for ſufficient advantages 
for the league : That the only fear he had when he 
drew it up was, that it would be diſavowed, eſpe- 
cially by the duke of Nemours, who, inſtead of a 
government, had already formed a principality for 
himſelf in, Lionnois, with the approbation of the 
king of Spain: And he had fill more reaſon to 
belicve the duke of Maicnne would be diſpleaſed at 
it, whoſe intereſts had been too much neglected in 
this treaty (certainly this moderation of Jeannin's 
was truly admirable:) That, in his opinion, he had 
ſhewn the king his readineſs to ſerve him, by not 


mentioning his giving the league any towns as a 


ſecurity for the performance of his word (as if 
thoſe which were to be beſtowed upon the gover- 
nors did not anſwer the ſame purpole :) That, to 
pleaſe the king, he had eluded the queſtion, of 
making thoſe governments hereditary. This in- 
deed was true, but after the privileges he had in- 
reſted them with, would it be difficult for them to 
kize this alſo ? 
X 3 Jeannin 
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Jeannin afterwards obſerved to the king, with 


wa great freedom, or rather an exceſs of inlolenee, 


that the catholics having with juſtice taken arms 
againſt him, he ought not make uſe of the words 
crime, and abolition; for they were entitled to 
treat with him upon the foot of an equal, becauſe 
they did not look upon themſelves as enemies ſub- 
dued, nor him as king, while the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, the only acknowledged king in France, wa; 
alive; nor even after his death could he claim thx 
title, on account of his religion; therefore it wa; 
the body of the monarchy which treated with a 
foreign prince: that, for the ſame reaſon, the king 
acceptation could not be called an edict of pack: 
cation, granted to a king by his ſubjects, but an 
amicable contract with a people, who freely choſe 
a king after the reaſons for refuſing him were re- 
moved. Many other impertinences with which 
this letter was filled, do not deſerve to be repeated, 


Jeannin concluded, by abſolutely rejecting all aſ- 


ſiſtance from meſſieurs De Bouillon, Du Pleſſss, 
and the other proteſtants whom the king had men- 
tioned in his letter, and declared he would have 
no intercourſe with them. 


While the king deliberated upon what reſolu- 


tions he ſhould take, the States were held at Paris“. 


The hint of aſſembling them came from the prince 
of Parma; and it muſt be confeſſed, that by the 
methods he purſued there, in order to accompliſh 
his deſigns, a reſolution more dangerous for the 


king's cauſe need not have been taken. This ge 


neral intended to have ſummoned them at Rheims, 


and to have renewed all his endeavours to make 


The States were ordered to Thou, Book cv. Davila, B. xi. 
meet the 25th of January, but Memoirs of the league, Vol. J. 
they were not opened till next day, Villeroy, Mem, of State, Vol. NV. 
in the Louvre, which was prepared Mem. of Nevers, Vol. II. Mat 
for that purpoſe. All the ſpeeches, thieu, Vol. II. Chron. Novenn. 
acts, and ceremonies of this aſ- for the year 1593. B. v. Sat 
ſembly, may be ſound in many of Menipee, &c. 
the hiſtorians, ſee particularly Be 


himſcl! 
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himſclf maſter of the deliberations within; while, 1 593. 
with a ſuperior army without, he retained the 


people in his party, and the nobility in their duty, 
he perſuaded himſelf that he ſhould obtain an elec- 


tion entirely agreeable to the king of Spain, and 


cauſe the elected monarch to be crowned immedi- 
ately. This whole plan was the effect of deep 
politics“: quick diſpatch, great liberality, a well- 
choſen opportunity, and, above all, an army ca- 
pable of inſpiring awe, theſe were indeed the true 
means of bringing affairs to an iſſue, and of 
excluding the king for ever from them. But the 
prince of Parma dying juſt as he was upon the 
point of executing theſe projects, they all expired 
with him, or were afterwards conducted neither 
with order, diligence, nor other neceſſary meaſures. 
It is true, that the count of Mansfield, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, came at lalt with an army as far as 
Noyon ; but at that time, the ſame ſubmiſſion was 
not made to Spain, as had been before they had 
entertained hopes of ſeeing the king abjure cal- 
vaniſm; and the count of Mansfield returned with- 
out having done any thing; beſides, there was 
now an alteration in a circumſtance, which to the 
prince of Parma had always appeared of great 
conſequence ; this was, that inſtead of getting the 
ſtates aſſembled at Rheims, the duke of Maienne 
had prevailed upon the pope and the Spaniſh ple- 
nipotentiaries, who were Don Diego d'Ibarra, the 
duke of Feria +, Inigo de Mandoce, and count 
John-Baptiſt de Taxis, to conſent that they ſhould 
be aſſembled at Paris. Each of theſe perſons 
hoped, that in a city which was entirely in their 
intereſts by their alliances, their intrigues, and their 
preſents, they might practiſe a thouſand artifices to 
engage all the ſuffrages for themſelves: but when this 


* See the duke of Parma's let- fol. 5. i 
ter on this ſubject to the king of f Laurent. Saures de Figueroa y 
dpain, Chron, Novenn, Book iv. Cor dus, duke of Feria, 
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eat diſorderly body was aſſembled, they found 
— croſſed by ſo many and ſuch different 
intereſts, that the Spaniards having only their own 
voices, like the reſt, and deſtitute beſides of the 
means of making them be heard by force, found 
that they ſhould meet with more obſtacles than 
they had foreſeen ; and from that time they feared, 


that they ſhould draw no other advantage from all 


their intrigues and ſecret practices, than the em- 
broiling affairs ſome time longer ; till this en- 
tanglement of ſo many different views, and the 
impoſſibility of ever uniting them, would at length 
oblige them to obey the dictates of reaſon. 

How would they be able to bring the pope into 
their meaſures, or rather his legates, who had 


each his particular deſign, the king of Spain, the 


dukes of Savoy and Lorrain, the dukes of Mai- 
enne, Nemours, Mercceur, and Guiſe, in fine, the 
princes of the blood, who had alſo their different 
deſigns “, of which they were no leſs tenacious? 


All thoſe factions, when the ſtates were opened, 


reflecting that this was the laſt effort of the party, 
had recourſe to a thouſand ſtratagems which de- 
ſtroyed each other, and according to the notion 
of what is called policy, involved and concealed 
themſelves under falſe meaſures to bring others to 
the purpoſe they defired. To the great number of 
counſels already ſo perplexing, they added a flux 
and reflux of opinions, which formed a maze where 
no perſon knew where he was. No one declared 
his ſentiments at firſt, but ſeemed to ſpeak only to 
hide his emulation, and to make his real deſigns 
be gueſſed ar. | ns | 
The Spaniards at this juncture regulated their 
conduct by their uſual maxim, and the particular 
caſt of their nation; or perhaps their deſign was 


0 The league was of this ad- © ling to command in it, and none 
vantage to France,” ſays Le * to obey,” ; 
Grain, * that every one was W- 1— , 
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to ſound the inclinations of the French, to diſcover 1593: 


if they would bear willingly a foreign prince to 
reign over them. When they perceived that by 
this delay ney were in danger of loſing what they 
had been ſo long aiming at, they at laſt made the 
moſt reaſonable propoſition in their power, which 
was the marriage of the infanta“ with the cardinal 
of Bourbon. All the French nobles, with the 
Guiſes at their head,. waited only for this ſtep of 
the Spaniards, and concurred in one common de- 
fign, which was, to make uſe of this propoſal to 
kindie between the king and cardinal all the hatred 
that could animate two declared rivals, and conſe- 
quently between the king and the leaders of the 
contrary party, the count of Soiffons, the duke of 
Nevers, Longueville, and others. They ſuffered 
this propoſition to be carried ſo far, as to have 
the articles drawn up and ſent by Bellozanne to the 
cardinal z but the nobles afterwards uniting, knew 
how to put a ſtop to it, which they did, with a de- 
ſign that may be eaſily penetrated into, in order 
that what theſe lords took away from the cardinal 
and the princes of the blood might fall into their 


Clara Eugenia of Auſtria, ſe- would have removed all obſtacles, 
cond daughter of Philip II. of According to De Thou, the duke of 
Spain. Catherine, the eldeſt, was Guiſe's party was ſo powerful, by 
married to the duke of Savoy, but the union of Spain and the clergy 
not till afier the cardinal of Pla- of France, that had not his own 
centia, legate, and cardinal de Pel- uncle, the duke of Maienne, -ſe- 
leve, had endeavoured, in vain, cretly oppoſed him, and the king 
to bring France under ſubjection of Navarre declared very ſeaſonably 
to Spain, by the marriage of this his reſolution to embrace the catho- 
infanta with prince Erneſt of Au- lic religion, in all probability this 
firia, the eldeſt of the emperor's prince would have been declared 
brothers. Villeroy's Memoirs of king. The duke of Guiſe, 
ſtate impute to the court of Ma- ſays father de Chalons, after Mat- 
drid,-as an error, by which Spain thieu, Hiſtory of France, Vol. III. 
loft the crown of France, their not p. 257. © was praiſed for the 
ſuffering this inſanta, the future moderation he diſcovered on this 
queen, to come to France, unleſs “ occaſion. He gave no indica- 
the prince whom they deftined for © tions of his having flattered 
her huſband Was declared and ac- ** himfelf with ſuch agreeable 
know ledged; but 1 doubt whether © hopes, nor ſhewed any ſollici- 
the arrival of this princeſs at Paris © tude for ſo great à fortune. 
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1 593. own power, as the princes of the blood: by ſeem- 
ing to relign their hopes in favour of the cardinal, 


they had an oblique view towards themſelves; 
which ſhewed them, that after him the crown 
would more eaſily revert to them, than if a fo- 
reigner had firſt poſſeſſed it. The Spaniards com- 
prehended the meaning of all the intrigues of the 
princes of Lorrain, and, one may eaſily imagine, 
never forgave them. 

This common intereſt of the nobles, which 
united them againſt Spain and the princes of the 
blood, divided them afterwards into as many fac- 
tions as there were perſons. Each thought him- 
{elf moſt worthy of the diadem. Jealouſy and 
malice ſoon actuated the whole party to ſuch a de- 

tee, that each diſputed for the crown, for the 
Pe pleaſure of hindering another from obtaining 
it. Some of theſe parties objected to one perſon 
only, and comforted himſelf for not being able to 
ſucceed in his own deſigns, if he could overthrow 
his. Of this claſs was the clergy, which, without 
naming any perſon for the throne, uſed only their 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder the king. of Navarre 
from being elected. Another undertook to ſup- 
plant two, three, or more of the comperitors : 
but there was not one from any of theſe motives 
who was capable of forming a party ſo much ſu- 
per:or to the others, as to bear down all its op- 
poſers. The people, although generally the ſlaves 


of prejudice to one particular candidate, were 


here, by the number of them, hindered from de- 
termining. And upon this occaſion it happened, 
as has been often experienced, that adopting the 
{ſtyle of that fort of indifferent and neutral perſons 
who are always to be found in public aſſemblies, 


an affair of this importance was turned into a mere 
ſhew, and cauſed only. laughter at the unhappy 


candidates who were rejected. 
But theſe intrigues, this play of falſhoods, coul 
not laſt long; in ſuch fort of debates, the - 
| relo- 
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reſolutions, and the firſt motions, are ſuggeſted by 1 593. 
the paſſions. If by a concurrence of cauſes they Lu, 


are prevented from ſucceeding, reaſon, though it 
lowly appears in tumultuous aſſemblies, yet forces 
itſelf at laſt to be ſeen and acknowledged, and 
after long oppoſition is followed through neceſſity. 
The firſt thing that was done on this occaſion was 

means of the parliament, which weighing deli- 
berately the different propoſals that were brought 
upon the carpet, either for a Spaniſh king, or one 
of Lorrain, found that it would be an everlaſting 
reproach to them, to ſuffer a law ſo fundamental 
as the hereditary right of ſucceſſion to be infringed, 
and began, without knowing what would be the 
conſequence, by granting an edit * which forbad 
the carrying the crown out of the royal family. 
This was far from being a new thought; there was 
not- one whoſe mind had not ſuggeſted it to him, 


and who was not conſcious of the injuſtice of act- 


ing contrary to it. | ; 

The claims of royal family began to appear 
ſacred to a. thouſand perſons, who a moment be- 
fore had not reflected on them. Spain, whoſe at- 
tempt was fruſtrated by this edict, might have ſtill 
warded off the blow, had ſhe united with the Lor- 
rains, whom it equally ſtruck at; but the more 
ſhe thought ſhe was entitled to. depend upon their 


The edit was paſſed the2$th quence of it, the preſident Le 
of June. *© This action,“ ſays Maitre, with the counſellors De 
Villeroi, Vol. II. page 58, was Fleury and D*Amours, were de- 
© the more applauded by all good puted that ſame day, to make re- 


« men, as the danger that attend- monſtrances to the duke of Mai- 


« ed it was ſo great; it was cer- enne, as lieutenant- general of the 
e tainly of great uſe, and I muſt crown. The duke complained bit- 
% ſay, that the kingdom owed its terly of this affront from the parli- 
* ſafety to the courts.” John Le ament; and the archbiſhop of Ly- 


Ma tre, altho* made p.efident of the 
parliament of the league by the duke 
of Maienne, the preſident Edward 
Molé, the councellors William Du- 
Vair, afterwards keeper of the ſeals, 
Stephen Fleury, Peter D'Amours, 
LazarusCoqueley, &c. were the chief 
promoters of this edict: in conſe- 


ons, who was with him, hav- 
ing repeated the word affront in a 
paſſion, and treated the deputies 


with bad language, the preſident 


Le Maitre ſilenced him with great 
authority and dignity. See Vol. 
IX. of the Memoirs of the league. 


Memoirs of Nevers, Vol. II. p. 635. 


ſuffrages, 
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1592. ſuffrages, the more irreconcileable was her enmity 
ws toward them, when ſhe found they had betrayed 


her. They made her no offers, and their conſtant 
miſunderſtanding inſenſibly paved the way for the 
victory of their common adverſary. : 
Jo accompliſh this, there remained but one ſtep 
to be taken, which was prevented by the ſtrong 
oppoſition of the clergy . A ftop therefore was 
put to the affair for ſome time: they reſumed, as 
if for amuſement, ſome of their former worn-out 
projects. Different hopes were again raiſed to be 
ſoon and effectually extinguiſhed ; for there was 
not one perſon who did not tacitly confeſs, that if 
the king + abjured calviniſm, all conteſt would be 
at an end. Every one voted for the engaging him 
to comply with this demand, and they applied 
themſelves to it, nor ſlightly as before, but from 
a more clear and diſtinct view of the true intereſt 
of the ſtate: a view which from this moment be- 
came that of the parliament, and the whole people, 
and which met with no more oppoſition, but what 
ſome nobles for their perſonal intereſt were pleaſed 
to give to it. 

The dukes of Matenne, Nemours, and Mer- 
Coeur, were the moſt difficult to be perſuaded into 
theſe meaſures, as was moſt natural, conſidering 
that they, of all others, had flattered themſelves 
with hopes of the greateſt advantages : but bad as 
their intentions were, they could not hinder a con- 


* All the Memoirs of theſe 
times confirm the violent proceed- 
*ings and outrageous behaviour cf 

the cardinal de Pleſance legate, and 
- of almoſt all the biſhops of France, 
and curates of Paris and the Sor- 
bonne. Debourbormez-nous, Seig- 
neur, was the explication a 


« preacher gave of theſe words of 


ſcripture, Eripe me, Domine, de luto 
fecis. There are an infinite num- 
'ber of ſuch circumſtances, the ma- 


lignity of which cannot ſurely be 


excuſed by zeal for the true reli- 


gion. De Thou obſerves, that the 
clergy was the only one of the 
three eſtates that perſiſted in vot- 
ing for a war. 

+ It is clear at this time, that 
Henry IV. was not only the law- 
ful heir to the crown, that was 
never diſputed, but alſo that in 
his perſon the three races of our 
kings were united. See. a proof 
in a new work entituled, Gene- 
alogical hiſtories of all the ſove- 
reign families, in the 22d gene- 
alogical table, £ 
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ference with the king from being propoſed, and 1 593. 
paſſed by a plurality of voices in the ſtates. It 2 — 


was, however, in their power to deſtroy or ſuf- 

nd the effect, and they did not fail to do ſo: 
for this purpoſe they uſed their utmoſt endeavours ; 
they ſet their emiſſaries to work, took advantage 
of the king's * bad fortune at Selles, cauſed Manſ- 
field to advance, who took Noyon, gave all the 
force they were able to the pope's refuſing to al- 
low the cardinal de Gondy , and the marquis de 
Piſany, whom the king had ſent to him, to enter 
Rome, or any of his holineſs's territories. Could 
they flatter themſelves, that the irregularity of theſe 
PR would not be commented upon, after 

aving ſo often proteſted, that in all their actions 
they had only the intereſt of religion in view, and 
that they were ready to ſubmit to Henry as foon 
as he ſhould quit his erroneous opinions. No 
perſon was deceived ; and although they prevented 
all the conſequences which the conference held at 


Surene, in the month of April , might have pro- 


duced, it was thought the laſt effort of an expiring 
power. It appeared plainly, that if the king, after 
having conſented that no proteſtant deputy ſhould 
appear at that conference, had nor yet entirely 
complied, it was becauſe the leaguers raiſed more 
difficulties about temporal, than the king about 
ſpiritual matters. The people, eſpecially, were 
diſpoſed to do him juſtice, and the ſweets of a 


Matthieu and Cayet, ibid, &c, 


®* The journey which Henry IV. 
The archbiſhop of Bourges, who 


took towards Tours, and the ne- 


ceſſity to which he reduced him- 
ſelf of raifing the fiege of the city 
of Selles in Berry, were then 
thought very conſiderable faults. 

+ Peter de Gondy, biſhop of 
Paris, John de Vivonne marquis 
of Piſany. 


t In the latter end of April, 


and during part of the month ef 
May. See in the records, Vol. 
8389 of MSS. in the royal library. 
Vileroy's Mem. of Rate, Vol, IV 


pleaded the' king's caufe, main- 
tained that obedience is due to 
pagan princes, and ſupported this 
aſſertion by the authority of St. 
Paul, the privileges of the Gallic 
church, and by many other unan- 
ſwerable proofs, Weak as the 
arguments altiedged by the archbi- 
ſhop of Lyons tothe contrary, were, 
they carried their point in this 
conference, »! vidmts 


truce, 
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1593. truce, which was the only benefit reſulting from 
[his conference, drew them entirely into his inte- 


reſts. But I now return more particularly to this 
prince. * 1 | ; 

. He made Mante the place. of his conſtant re- 
ſidence, where all his prudence was ſcarce ſufficient 
to keep a party, compoſed of perſons fo oppolite 
in their ſentiments, together. He had been alarm- 
ed, at firſt, with the convention. of the ſtates; 
and with ſo much the more reaſon, as the firſt 
thought which ſuggeſted itſelf to his mind on that 
occalion, was, that an afiembly, in appearance fo 
auguſt and reſpectable, would ſoon find a remedy 
for the diſorders of the ſtate. Under this appre- 
henſion, the king began to flatter the catholics 
more than uſual; and, as we have juſt ſeen, made 
ſome efforts to gain the pope, to the end that he 
might not extinguiſh in both parties the only 
hope that could hinder them from coming to an 
open rupture with him. It may be eaſily ima- 
gined, that this could not be done without awaken- 
ing the diſcontent of the huguenots. But the king 
by his wiſdom was beforehand with them, and it 
appeared, that nothing was done but in conſe- 
quence of that general council of the proteſtants, of 
which we have already ſeen that the reſult has 
been to turn every thing into art and negotiation, 
When their complaints grew too loud, and the 
king found reaſon to fear that they would carry 
things to extremity againſt him, he knew how to 
-appeaſe them by ſome new military expedition, 
which he likewiſe engaged in, to convince the 
people ſtill more, that a prince, who, by his kind 
and gracious behaviour, appeared ſo deſerving of 
- their love, was, by his valour and abilities in war, 
no leſs- worthy of their obedience, 


* 9 #* #/ 
- «4 


As foon as he was informed of the diſunion that 
raged in the ſtates, the conſuſion.and oppofitign 
that every word gave riſe to, he ſooked upon this 
aſſembly to be the happy means by Which. Is de- 


Smeg fizns 


Lay 
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b ſigns would be accompliſhed, and all his perplexity 

ö Io was the regulating his conduct 3 — TS 

ö number of mediators who meddled in his affairs, 
as ſoon as it was propoſed in the ſtates to treat 

with him. This prince would at that time have 

| met with no obſtacle to retard his gaining poſſeſ- 

fion of the crown, if he had appeared willing to 
ſatisfy the exceſſive demands which the nobles and 

| other members of the league began to make him; 

| but he was refolved that poſterity ſhould never 
reproach him with his having owed the royal dig- 

| nity to his meanneſs in ſubmitting to the rapaciouf- 

| neſs and caprice of his ſubjects. That he was thus 
able to reſiſt his natural inc'ination and ardor to 
aſcend the throne, was a convincing proof of his 
being worthy of it. 

I ought here to do juſtice to ſome of them (the 
number indeed is not very great) but I am well 
aſſured that Meſſieurs de Belliẽvre, de Belin and 
Zamet, had no view to their own intereſts in thoſe 
applications which they made to the king. Some 
others there might be who behaved in the ſame 
manner, but of them I cannot ſpeak with any cer- 
tainty. As to the reſt, I ſhall content myſelf with 
naming the principal agents deputed to the king, 
as well by the league and the ſtates, as by the 
clergy and French nobility. I ſhall not repeat 
names already mentioned, but add to them only 
the cardinal De Gondy, the marechals D*Aumont 
and De Bouillon, the admiral De Biron, meſſieurs 
D'O, De Vitry, De Lux, Du Pleſſis, La Verriere, 
De Fleury, and the abbe De Cheſy. A great ma- 
ny others remained undiſtinguiſhed in this croud, 
although there was not one amongſt them, who 
was not perſuaded in his own mind, that he-ſhould 
be one day mentioned in hiſtory, as the perſon-who 
had brought affairs to a concluſion. I once counted 


* Pomponne de Bellieyre, Francis de Foudoas d'Averton. , Sebaſtian 


over G 
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over to the king, by their names, above a hundred 
Theſe that remained would 
make a very fine figure here, if one could for a 
moment only open and diſplay the hearts of theſe 
ardent counſellors. Vanity, the defire of favour, 
ſelf-intereſt, vile artifice, jealouſy, knavery, and 
treachery, would be all one would diſcover there. 
There were ſome, who till the laſt moment did 
not quit their diſguiſe, by which they abuſed the 
privilege of conferring with this prince, in order 
to betray him more ſecurely, and to ſpread ſnares 
for him, which any other could not have eſcaped. 
It is with regret, that I name Villeroy * and Jean- 
nin here, but the fact is too well known, and the 
confuſion they were afterwards in, when the king 
publicly reproached them with it at Fontainbleau, 
is a full conviction of it, as well as the intereſted 


In the firſt volume of Ville- 
roy's Memoirs of State, which 


conſiſts only of a juſtification of 


this ſecretary's conduct, he can- 
didly confeſſes that he would never 
have been prevailed upon to en- 
gage in the party of Henry IV. if 
he had not beforehand taken all 
the neceſſary meaſures for the ſe- 
curity of the catholic religion. He 
confeſſes alſo, with the ſame fſin- 
cerity, his connections with the 
league and Spain, and the political 
principle which he had eſpouſed, 
that in making peace, it was moſt 
advantageous for the king to ſepa- 
rate him from the intereſt of Eng- 
Jand, and unite him with Spain, 
With regard to other accuſations, 
he defends himſelf with great force: 
He proteſted, that he never receiv- 
ed any money from Spain ; and 
whatever arguments he offered, 
either in the ſtates or any other 


. councils, were fincerely meant for 


the king's advantage, and to for- 


ward the peace, See the note up- 


on this ſubject ſome pages above, 


and what is ſaid in the preface to 


this work. As to the oath taken 


. by. the league, which the duke of 


Sully here mentions, and which is 
the heavieſt article againſt Villeroy, 
he is fully juſtified in Matthicv, 
Vol. II. p. 143, and following, 
Chron. Novenn. Book v. fol. 229, 
and ſome other hiſtorians, that it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this is an 
error in our Memoirs. According 
to theſe hiſtorians, Villeroy had 
not only no part in this oath, 
but was alſo abſolutely ignorant of 
it, , till Henry IV. ſhowed him this 
writing at Fontainebleau, and 
charged him to remonſtrate the 
baſeneſs of ſuch a proceeding to the 
duke of Maienne, whom Villeroy 
was at that time, by the king's 
command, honeftly endeavouring 
to ſeparate from the league. But 
it is ſtill more certain that Ville- 
roy reproaching the duke of Mai- 
enne with this criminal deſign, 
Malenne anſwered him in thefe 
words, I would neither tell you, 
* nor the prefident ſeannin of 
« this oath, becauſe I promiſed 
* the Spaniards and the league to 
the contrary, and was not igno- 
© rant that you would never be 
© brought to approve ef ſuch 2 
« remedy,” Matthieu, p. 155 
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conduct Villeroy afterwards obſerved. Two days 1393. 
only before the king's abjuration, theſe gentlemen www 


procured a ſecret aſſembly to be held, compoſed 
of the pope's, and the king of Spain's minifters; 
and the chief partiſans of the league, either in per- 
ſon, or by proxy, for the dukes of Nemours and 
Mercœur, men then abſent. In this aſſembly, 
the legate made them all ſwear, upon the trols, 
the evangeliſts, and even the hoſt, to maintain the 
league, till they ſaw, upon the throne of France, a 
king agreeable to Spain, and, above all, never to 
acknowledge the king of Navarre for ſuch, though 
he ſhould, to the claim his birth gave him, add 
that of a ſincere abjuration. This very pious and 
charitable oath, ſigned by the whole aſſembly, was 
incloſed in a packet, and ſent to Rome. It was 
from a letter wrote by the cardinal of Placentia to 
ſome members of parliament, the bearer of which 
was taken up at Lyons by the king's ſoldiers, that 
we came to the knowledge of this cath. In this 
manner did they ſport with fidelity, virtue, and 
religion, This circumſtance, though anticipated, 
ſeems to me not improperly mentioned here. 
Amongſt that croud of negotiators and coun- 
ſellors there were many who imagined they could 
deceive the king, while in reality they deceived 
themſelves, The king let them remain in this 
opinion, not to perſuade theſe ſchemers, but the 
people, that he might be eaſily brought to the 
point they wiſhed. This 1 had from the king 
himſelf, I remember one night, which was, I be- 
lieve, on the 15th of February, when all the 
courtiers had quitted his apartment, he ſent Feret, 
his ſecretary, to bring me to him, who introduced 
me into his chamber, where I found him in bed. 
He owned to me, that he was under a neceſſity of 
uling this precaution whenever he had an inchna- 
tion to converſe with me, that he might not give 
diſguſt to the catholics, and the proteſtants hke- 
wile, who hated me ſtill more, perhaps, — 
Vol. I, Y jealoulyz 
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1 20g. jealouſy, than the former did through a natural 
wy> averſion. After complaining of this reſtraint in 


terms very obliging to me, he talked to me of 
thoſe affairs which were at preſent upon the carpet, 
and of the intrigues of the courtiers to obtain each 
ſeparately the honour of the decifion, I had ſaid 
before, and it had been repeated to the king, that 
1 was afraid his caſy diſpoſition would make him 
give up more than he ought to do. But the man- 
ner in which this prince repreſented to me the ſtate 
of affairs, painted the different characters of all 
the pretenders to his favour, convinced me I had 
been deceived. I was ſurpriſed at that juſtneſs of 
penetration with which he immediately diſcerned 
truth amidſt the ſhades that obſcured it. Nor waz 
J leſs charmed, when ſubmitting his knowledge to 
mine, he inſiſted upon my preſcribing to him the 
manner in which he ſhould finiſh an affair which, 
to confeſs the truth, was not without danger till 
the lat moment. I endeavoured to excuſe myſelf 
from accepting this honour, but all I could obtain 
was a delay of three days to take my reſolution: 
it was during this converſation that the king firſt 
mentioned to me his deſign of entruſting his finan- 
ces to my care. 

After three days deep reflection, I waited upon 
the king with the ſame ſecreſy as before. I did 
not approve of any of thoſe ſchemes which had 
been recommended to him, and which differed only 
in the proportion of thoſe rewards which were to 
be granted to the members of the league, and 
other intereſted perſons. My opinion was, that 
matters were not yet ripe for a concluſion, which | 
fupported with the following reaſons : That the king 
was freed from that only fear which could induce 
him to put a precipitate end to the preſent nego- 


tiations, by which I meant the fear that all theſe 


competitors for royalty ſhould unite reſolutely in 
favour of one particular perſon, becauſe the miſ- 
underſtanding which had already riſen amongſt the 

: princes, 


. —— 
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princes, the nobles, and the Spaniſh miniſters, 
aining ſtrength every day, we might. expect to 


ſee them ſoon deſtroy each others pretenſions. From 


whence it mult neceſſarily happen, tliat thoſe Who 
were diſintereſted, and had right intentiotis, would 
bind themſelves more cloſely to the king's patty : 
That this effect was already indiſputable, with regard 
to thoſe cities of France which were at too great a 
diſtance from the league, and the cabal, to be in- 
fluenced by the eagerneſs and warrnth which ac- 
tuated them : That the heads of the league them- 
ſelves, through hatred, jealouſy, or even a conſi- 
deration of their own intereſt, would, one after the 
other, throw themſelves into the king's party! 
That the bare hopes only which this prince would 
ſuffer them to entertain, would give him before 
hand moſt of thoſe advantages he could gain from 
the accompliſhment of them, without hazarding 
any thing : That the dangers of a too precipitate 
execution were, firſt, an open deſertion of the pro- 
teſtants, who were not yet ſufficiently prepared for 
this change, which might produce the .moſt fatal 
conſequences, ſince the king, not being yet ſecure 
of all the catholics to oppoſe them, would remain 
at the mercy of both parties; and, ſecondly, the 
neceſſity he laid himſelf under, by throwing him- 
ſelf into the arms of the catholics, of granting all 
their demands, however exorbitant they were; 
which, both for the preſent and the future, was of 
dangerous conſequence : That it was neceſſary to 
allow theſe ſchemers, and all the chiefs of the 
league, time to give a diſtin form to their de- 
mands, by which they would perceive, that they 
were encroaching upon each other, and they would 
be obliged voluntarily to reduce their extravagant 
pretenſions, to agree that by ſetting too high 4 
value upon flight ſervices they would put it out of 
the king's power to ſatisfy them, and at length to 
ſeek their own intereſt in the general intereſt of the 


ſtate. I told the king, that he would find the firſt who 
OT IM ANY Y 4 took 
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1593. took this ſtep, would be thoſe, who, having only 
wyas been influenced by the foreign powers to demand 
rewards which they were perhaps deſirous of ſharin 
with them, would begin to be ſenſible of the in- 
Juſtice of their 2 in proportion as their 


hatred of thoſe foreigners increaſed: and that thoſe 
very foreigners, finding the king ſo ready to com- 
ply with the demands that were made upon him, 
would prevail upon others to aſk for what they did 
not believe they could obtain for themſelves, 

I ſhewed the king, that whatever change ſhould 
happen in his affairs, it could not be ſo ſudden, 
but he would have it in his power to prevent it, 
fince the ſpeaking a few words only would anſwer 
that purpoſe ; whereas, by gaining time, he would 
diſcover all their deſigns; and ſecretly breaking 
thoſe connections between them, all that remained 
to put an abſolute end to the treaty, would be to 
beſtow rewards upon thoſe who had a right to de. 
mand them. To bring affairs happily to this end, 
I ſaw nothing better to be done, than for the king 
to perſiſt in that conduct he had hitherto obſerved. 
To receive every one kindly, promiſe little, ſeem 
deſirous of bringing matters to a concluſion, aſcribe 
always the fault of delays to obſtacles, and earneſtly 
endeavour to remove them. This, in my opinion, 
is the manner in which one generally ought to act 
in political affairs which are a little perplexed. It 
is well known that the difference between precipi- 
tation and diligence is, that this laſt, as much a 
toe to inaction and ſloth as the other, engages in 
nothing without having firſt conſulted judgment 
upon it; while in the practice they are almoſt 
always confounded, 

In theſe arguments which I made uſe of to the 
king, his ſuppoſed converſion was always the foun- 
dation I built upon; and his majeſty, by contra- 
dicting none of them, gave me to underſtand, that 
he would not be ſtopped by that formality. I added 
only one thing more, which was, that he would 

not 
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not ſuffer this negotiation to degenerate into mere 1 593. 
debates, as his adverſaries did, but join ſome mili =. 


tary expedition to it. Having many other reaſons 
to add, I offered the king to give them to him in 
writing, His majeſty replied, there was no occa- 
fon for it; that he believed he comprehended all 
| could have to ſay to him; and that when he had 
more leiſure, he would diſcourſe with me upon a 
ſyſtem, by which it ſeemed to him, that after 
having united himſelf to the catholics, it would 
not be impoſſible to reconcile them to the pro- 
teſtants. 

That this reſolution might be fully executed, 
the king, at his return to Mante, after the breaking 
of the conference of Surene, cauſed others wholly 
upon the ſubject of religion *, to be held between 


tue catholic prieſts, and the proteſtant clergy, at 


which he was always preſent; and, on the other 
hand, made preparations for opening the campaign, 
in the month of April, by ſome action of im- 
portance, rather indeed to keep up his reputation 
with the people, than with a deſign to continue in 
earneſt a war, which for want of money he was 
unable to-ſupport, 

This deſigned expedition was the ſiege of Dreux, 
for which the king borrowed a large ſum of mo- 
ney from the city of Mantez and leaving that 
place about the beginning of April, came to pals 
the river of Eure at Seriſy, while I on my fide 
aſſembled, and led the neceſſary artillery, The 
admiral de Biron +, by the king's order, inveſted 
the city, which made little reſiſtance: all the diffi- 
culty lay in taking the caſtle, and. eſpecially the 
tower Griſe, which was impenetrable to the can- 
non. I promiſed the king to carry it, if he would 
give me four Engliſh and Scots miners, and a cer- 
tain number of workmen. My enterpriſe did not 


At La Villette, at Pontoiſe, at the marechal, to whom the king 
Mante, and elſewhere. gave the title of admiral, 


Charles de Gontaut, ſon to 


. fail 
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fail to furniſh matter for laughter and contempt to 
my enemies, who eagerly ſeized this occaſion to 
mortify me. The king, though very doubtful of 
my ſucceſs, granted my requeſt. I led my miners 
and pioneers to the foot of the tower, where to 
guard them againſt the fire, and efforts of the be- 
ſieged, I covered them with mantelets, and ſtron 
pieces of wood, and made them apply ſo cloſely, 
and with ſuch eagerneſs to the work, that out of 
ſix and thirty pioneers; which was my whole num- 
ber, four only could labour at a time: the ex- 
ceſſive hardneſs of the ſtone exhauſted their ſtrength, 
and covered them with ſweat the inſtant they be- 
an to work, but I cauſed them to be relieved im- 
mediately by four others; ſo that the work was 
not diſcontinued for one moment, although the 
enemies within endeavoured to deftroy them, by 
throwing down large pieces of ſtone, and firing 
inceſſantly upon them. | | 
When J found that, notwithſtanding this vigo- 
rous defence, I had the very firſt day made an 
opening five feet in height, three in width, and 
four in depth, I believed the ſucceſs infallible. 
Six days were conſumed in this work. I encloſed 
three or four hundred pounds of excellent powder, 
in ſeveral cavities of ſix or ſeven feet ſquare, in 
the thickeſt part of the wall, which I ſhut up with 
ſtrong {tones cemented together with plaiſter, leav- 
ing a paſſage only for two large ſauciſſes of dry hides 
filled with good powder, the end of which reached 
to the powder within, and joined on the outſide of 
the tower a train to which the fire was to be pur, 
The duke of Montpenſier, defirous of ſeeing the 
iſ. oſition of this machine, received a muſket 
mot there in his face. Every one waited impa- 
picently for my confuſion, which was all the reſult 
expected from this great work. And when they 
were informed of the time when I was to ſet fire 
to it, they eagerly aſſembled to behold the effect, 
Which was not indeed immediate: for at firſt a I 
| | {ound 
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were caſt upon me, and I was forced to endure as 
many ſtrokes of raillery upon my mine; but I 
ſoon had my revenge. A few minutes after, a 
thick cloud of ſmoke roſe as high as the tower, 
and, at the ſame inſtant, we ſaw it divide exactly 
into two parts, one of which fell, dragging men, 
women, and children with it, who were buried 
m. under its ruins. The other part continued till 


ex- ſtanding, but in ſuch a condition, that we could 
th, W behold under its uncovered roof all thoſe that were 
de within, who, terriſied and aſtoniſhed at ſuch an 
m- horrible accident, and at our ſoldiers firing imme- 
25 diately upon them, ſent forth moſt lamentable 
he cries. The king, moved with compaſſion, or- 
by dered the fire to ceaſe, and ſending for thoſe miſer- 
* able objects, gave a crown to each of them. The 
caſtle inſtantly ſurrendered, and this once I was 
o. ſure, that the government of a city, taken almoſt 
in wholly by my means, would not be refuſed me. 


d But D'O enjoyed the triumph of gaining it from 
e. me, and I yielded it to him, after the king had re- 


d preſented to me, that the terms he was upon with 
, the catholic party made it impolitic to diſoblige 
n them on ſo ſlight an occaſion, 

h The king ſtopped only to perform a few more 
* ſuch little expeditions, and returned immediately 
5 to Mante, to reſume his conferences. This alter- 
d nate ſucceſſion of war, and debates, laſted all the 
f time that the ſtates continued to be held, and even 


till the day that the king abjured the proteſtant 
religion. I ſhould betray the cauſe of truth, if 
I ſuffered it to Le even ſuſpected, that policy, the 
threats of the catholics, the fatigue of labour, the 
deſire of reſt, and of freeing Himſelf from 'the 
tyranny of foreigners, or even the good of the 
people, tho? highly laudable in itſelf, had entire y 
influenced the king's laſt reſolution. As far as I 
am able to judge of the heart of this prince, which 
1 4 


ſound was heard, accompanied with a thick ſmoke, 1593- 
during which a thouſand contemptuous glances www. 
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1593. I believe I know better than any other perſon, it 


vas indeed theſe conſiderations which firſt hinted 


to him the neceſſity of his converſion; and I con- 
feſs that I myſelf ſuggeſted no others to him, fully 
perſuaded, as I have always been, although a cal- 
viniſt, from what I have gathered from the moſt 
learned of the proteſtant clergy, that God is no 
leſs honoured in the catholic, than in the proteſtant 
church. But at length the king was fully con- 
vinced that the catholic faith was the ſecureſt. 
That native candour and ſincerity which I always 
obſerved in this prince, perſuades me, that he 
would not have been able, during all the remainder 
of his life, to carry on ſuch a fallacy. 

The confeſhon I make here ought not to be 
judged harſhly of. It is not ſurpriſing that Henry, 
who never heard any arguments about religion, 
but in theſe conferences, and continual contro- 
verſies *, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be drawn on that 
ſide, which they took care to make always victo- 
rious. For it muſt be obſerved as an effect of the 
king's prudent delays, that every one, even the 
proteſtants, nay more, the proteſtant clergy who 
were employed in the conferences, were at laſt 
thoroughly convinced that the king's change of 
religion was a circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary for 
the good cf the ſtate, for peace, and even for the 
advantage of both religions; ſo that there was a 
kind of general combination to draw him to it. 
The proteſtant clergy either defended themſelves 


All theſe diſcourſes of the car- 
dinals and prelates of France, whe- 
ther intended to enlighten his un- 
derſtanding, or encreaſe his zeal, 
may be found in the volume of 
MS. in the king's library, marked 
9214. NG 

The fincerity of his converfion 
is there proved by the following 
circumſtances, his reſpect for the 
pope, the cardinals, and the whole 
clergy, his ſollicitude for the con- 
verſion of the young prince of 


Condé, his alliance with the pope, 


by marrying the princeſs of Flo- 
rence, his endeavours to cultivate 
a good intelligence between the 
ſovereign pontif and the queen 
of England, the marriage of his 
ſiſter with the duke of Bar, the 
erection of the hoſpital for ſick, 
and other buildings, the ſepulchre 
of our Lord, and the holy places, 
the ſatisſaction which he ſhewed at 
the victory gained over the calvi- 
niſts by the biſhop of Evreux, &c. 


no 
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no longer, or did it ſo weakly, that their adverſa- 
ries had always the advantage. 

The abbe du Perron, whoſe triumph there was 
complete, was not a man who would loſe the fruits 
of his victory. With that ſoft and infinuating 
converſation, that ſtrong and perſuaſive eloquence, 
that inexhauſtible fund of learning, ſupported by 
a wonderful memory, he could neither be over- 
thrown, nor convicted of falſhood, but by the help 
of a whole library; a ſort of languiſhing defence. 
With princes, the progreſſion from complaiſance 
to flattery is very eaſy. Some of the proteſtant 
clergy, who were molt about the king, and whom 
he conſulted upon his difficulties, formally be- 
trayed “ their faith; or, by a deſigned perplexity, 
flattered that religion which they already looked 


upon to be their king's, 


The leaders of the proteſtant party were not ſo 
eaſily brought to comply with the preſent exigency, 
They were often abſolutely untractable. It was in 
vain to remonſtrate to them, that by their obſti- 
nacy the king would loſe the crown, and that ſince 
it was neceſſary it ſhould be poſſeſſed by a catholic 
prince, it was an advantage to them, that this 
prince was the ſame who had ſo long been affection- 
ately united with them, and upon whoſe friendſhip 
they had all the reaſon imaginable to depend. They 
had flattered themſelves, that they ſhould ſee a 
prince of their own faith upon the throne, and 
that calviniſm ſhould be the eſtabliſhed religion in 
France. They thought it hard to be deprived of 
this advantage. Selt-love in all religions makes 
ſuch a loſs be looked upon as irreparable F. 


'® D*'Aubigne names ſome of 
thoſe proteſtants; he obſerves alſo, 
that the marchioneſs de Monceaux, 
the king's miſtreſs, acted the ſame 
part, in the hope of becoming queen 
herſelf, if Henry ſhould be declared 
king. Vol. III. book iii. chap. 22. 
It I follow your advice, 


replied Henry IV, to a clergyman 
named La Faye, who addreſſed 
him in the name of the proteſtant 
party, ** there will in a little time 
«« be neither a king or kingdom in 
« France. It is my defire to give 
ce peace to all my ſubjects, and 
« quiet to my own ſoul ; conſider 
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The king experienced this exceſs af diſcontent, 


WW when ſome of the chief cities in the kingdom, that 


had been ſuffered to groan under the oppreſſion of 
an infinite number of little ryrants, firſt applied to 
his majeſty, and deputed the count of Belin to 
demand of him the freedom of commerce. Henry 
was either at Mante, or at Vernon, when the count 
of Belin came to make him this prop oſition, 
which he would not receive but in the preſence of 
his whole council. There was not a proteſtant 
there, who appeared willing that he ſhould grant 
it; and what is ſtill more ſurprizing, it met with 
equal oppoſition from the catholics, without their 
being able to aſſign a lawful, or even a plauſible 
reaſon, for ſuch a conduct. All theſe perſons were 
perplexed in their debates, and perceived plainly 
that their opinion would ſignify nothing, yet could 
not prevail upon themlelves to alter it. The king 
looking at me that moment, Monſieur de Roſny,” 
ſaid he to me, what makes you ſo thoughtful ? 
* Will not you ſpeak your mind abſolutely any 
„ more than the others.“ I took the word, and 
was not afraid to declare, myſelf againſt all thoſe 
that had voted, by maintaining, that it was neceſ- 
ſary not to heſitate a moment in compleating 
the gaining the people over to the king's in- 
tereſts, by an inſtance of kindneſs which he 
might revoke if they made a bad uſe of it. This 
advice raiſed a cry of diſapprobation, which I have 
always regarded as a retaliation for that conſent I 
had extorted from the council (which has been 
mentioned before.) The king was obliged to yield 
ro their importunity, and the count of Belin re- 
turned without ſucceſs, 

Henry, reflecting upon this refuſal, and judging 
that there wanted but little more of the ſame nature 
to alienate the people's affections from him, with- 
out a poſſibility of regaining them, and to induce 
them to go over to the party of his enemies, he 


© among yourſelves what is mot © you ſhall always find me ready 
** necefary for your on ſecurity, ** toſatisfy you.“ Chr, Nov, ibid. 
le- 
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reſolved to defer his abjuration no longer. He 1593, 
was now convinced that there was no probability of 


his ſubduing the reluctance of ſeveral of the pro- 
teſtants, or of ever obtaining their free conſent to 
this proceeding * ; but that it was neceſſary to act 
independantly of them, and hazard ſome murmurs, 
which would end in nothing. As for the catholics 
of his party, the king endeavoured only to remove 
their fears that, looking upon them as perſons of 
whom he was already ſecure, he would apply him- 
ſelt wholly to the gaining the reſt, by beſtowing all 
rewards upon them. He therefore at laſt declared 
publicly, that on the 2oth of July he would per- 
form his abjuration, and named the church of Sr. 
Denis for this ceremony. 

This declaration threw the league into confuſion, 
and filled the hearts of the people, and the catholics 
of the royal party with joy, The. proteſtants, al- 
though they had expected it, diſcovered their diſ- 
content by ſigns, and low murmurs, and did for 
form's ſake all that ſuch a juncture required of 
them; but they did not go beyond the bounds of 
obedience. All the eccleſiaſtics, with Du Perron, 
intoxicated with his triumph, at their head, flocked 
together; every one was deſirous of a ſhare in this 
work. Du Perron, for whom I had obtained the 
biſhopric of Evreux, thought he could not ſhew 
his gratitude for it in a better manner, than'by ex- 
erciſing his function of converter upon me. He 
accoſted me with the air of a conqueror, and pro- 
poſed to me to be preſent at a ceremony, where he 
flattered himſelf he ſhould ſhine with ſuch powers 
of reaſoning as would diſſipate the profoundeſt 
darkneſs, Sir,“ replied I, “ all have to do 
by being preſent at your diſputes, is to examine 
* which fide produces the ſtrongeſt and moſt ef - 


® Henry IV. was always fenfi- 
ble, that his abjuration would ex- 


« While I am writing to you, I 
& have a hundred troubleſome peo+ 


roſe him to great dangers, which 
made him write in this manner to 
mademoiſelle D'Eſtrees. © On Sun- 
day I ſhall take a dangerous leap, 


% ple about me, which makes mg 
« deteſt St, Denis as much as you 
« do Mante, &c. See the new edi 
tion of Henry the Great's letters, 


© fectual 
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_ « fectual arguments. The ſtate of affairs, your 
1593 a a 
number and your riches, require that yours 


« ſhould prevail.” In effect they did. There 
was a numerous court at St. Denis, and all was 
conducted with great pomp and ſplendor. I may 
be diſpenſed with dwelling upon the deſcription of 
this ceremony here, ſince the catholic hiſtorians * 
have been ſo prolix upon that ſubject. 

I did not imagine I could be of any uſe at this 
time; therefore kept my ſelf retired as one who 
had no intereſt in the thew that was preparing, 
when I was viſited by Du Perron, whom the car- 
dinal of Bourbon had ſent to me, to decide a dil- 
pute that had aroſe on occaſion of the terms in 
which the king's profeſſion of faith ſhould be con- 
ceived. The catho'ic prieſts and doctors loaded 
him with all the trifles their heads were filled with, 
and were going to make it a ridiculous, inſtead of 
a grave and folemn compoſition. The proteſtant 
miniſters, and the king himſelf diſapproved Þ of 
the puerilities and trifles with which they had ſtuffed 
this inſtrument, and it occaſioned debates which had 
like to havethrown every thing again into confuſion, 

I went immediately with Du Perron to the car- 
dinal of Bourbon, with whom it was agreed, that 
none of theſe articles of faith which were contro- 
verted by the two churches, ſhould be omitted, 
but that all the reſt ſhould be ſuppreſſed as uſeleſs. 
The parties approved of this regulation, and the in- 
ſtrument Þ was drawn up in ſuch a manner, that the 


See, beſides the abovemen- 
tioned hiſtorians, Mezerai, and the 
volume of MS, marked 89335, in 
the king's library, where may be 
found likewiſe the letter written to 
his holineſs by the king, the com- 


miſſion given to M. du Perron, 


when he went to Rome to make a 
tender of obedience to the pope, 
and the king's declaration of the 
motives on which he was con- 
verted, &c, ? 

+ © There is no neceſſity to 


© mention a Requiem,“ ſaid Hen- 
ry IV. * I am not dead yet.“ 
See the oiiginal of it in the 
old Memoirs. Du Pleſſis Mornay, 
and Mezerai after him, reproached 
the king and the catholics, appa- 
rently without any cauſe, that this 
firſt inſtrument which they ſup- 
preſſed, was however the ſame that 
was ſent to the pope, as if the 
king had compoſed, written, and 
ſigned it with his own hand, but 
in reality counterfeited, by mon- 


king 
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king acknowledged there all the roman tenets upon 1 393. 
the Holy Scripture, the church, the number and 
ceremonies of the ſacraments, the ſacrifice of the 
maſs, tranſubſtantiation, the doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of relics 
and images, purgatory, indulgences, and the ſu- 
premacy and power of the pope . After which 
the ſatisfaction was general . 


fizur Lomenie. Theſe are his own 
words, book i. p. 198. book ii. 
p· 207. 

Another act of equal validity, 
dy which Henry IV. acknowledged 
the pope's authority, is the decla- 
ration which he made after his 
converfion, that it was neceſſity 
and the confufion of affairs that 
obliged him to receive abſolution 
from the prelates of France, rather 
than from thoſe of the Holy Fa- 
ther. This declaration is recorded 
in the third volume of Villeroy's 
Memoirs of ſtate, p. 61, 

+ It was Renauld, or Beaune de 

i, archbiſhop of Bourges, 
who received the king's abjuration ; 
the cardinal of Bourbon, who was 
not a prieſt, and nine other biſhops, 
aſſiſted at the ceremony. Henry 
IV, entering the chapel of St. Denis, 
the archbiſhop ſaid to him, Who 
* are you?” Henry replied, © I 
« am the king 


| %% What is your 
© requeſt ? ſaid the archbiſhop. 


To be received,” ſaid the king, 
« into the pale of the catholic, a- 
« poſtolic, and roman church.“ 
„% Do you deſire it?“ added the 
prelate, © Yes I do defire it,“ 
replied the king, Then kneeling, 
ſaid, © I proteſt and ſwear in the 
«© preſence of almighty God, to 
« live and die in the catholic, a- 
% poſtolic, and roman religion z 
to protect and defend it againſt 
« all its enemies, at the hazard of 
my blood and life, renouncing 
« all hereſies contrary to this ca- 
& tholic, apoſtolic, and roman 
% church.” He afterwards put 
this ſame confeſſion in writing, into 
the hands of the archbiſhop, who 
preſented him his ring to kiſs, 
giving him abſolution with a loud 
voice, during which Te Deum was 
ſung, &c. See a particular account 
of the ceremony in the hiſtorians, 
Cayet, book v. p. 222, and fol» 
lowing. Matthieu, c. 
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HE ceremony of the king's abjuration was 
followed by a deputation * of the duke 
of Nevers to Rome, who, together with 

the cardinal de Gondy, and the marquis de Piſany, 
were to offer the pope the ſubmiſſions uſual in ſuch 


caſes. 


Although this change was a mortal ſtroke 


for the league, the Spaniards and the duke of 
Maienne ſtill held out; they endeavoured to per- 
ſuade their partiſans that there ſtill remained re- 


Clement VIII. refuſed to ac- 
knowledge and receive the duke of 
Nevers as ambaſſador, and would 
oblige the French biſhops to go and 
preſent themſelves to the grand in- 
quifitor, pretending that they had 
ho power to abſolve the king. M. 
De Thou blames, with as much 
reaſon, the pope's inflexibility up- 
on this occafion, as he extols the 
courage, prudence, and the whole 
conduct of the duke of Nevers, 
Book 108. See tom. II. Mem de 
Nevers, MSS. de la Bibliot. du Roi, 
and in the hiſtorians mentioned 
above, the particulars of the em- 
baſſies of Nevers and Luxem- 
Bourg, and the negotiations of 


elle, of the abbots Du- Perron and 
D' Oſſat with the holy father. The 
pope till deferred a long time an 
abſolution which he had a great 
defire to grant, and received very 
ill La-Chielle, who preſented to 
him the letters of Henry IV. Fa- 
ther Seraphin, Who was preſent, 
and plainly perceived that the 
pope's anger was only feigned, 
ſaid to him merrily, *© Holy 
« Father, if the devil himſelf was 
© to come, and aſk an audience 
« of you, and you had any hopes 
© of converting him, you could 
t not in conſcience deny him it. 
This ſpeech drew a ſmile from his 
holineſs, 
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ſources capable of making it ĩneffectual; but they x 593. 
ſpoke at that time contrary to their own opinion 


and this feigned confidence was only deſigned to 
obtain greater advantages from the king, before he 
was ſecurely fixed on the throne. 

This is not a mere conjecture only, at leaſt with 
regard to the king of Spain, ſince it is certain that 
he ordered Taxis and Stuniga to offer the king 
forces ſufficient to reduce all the chiefs of the 
league and the proteſtant party, without annexin 
any other condition to this offer, than a ſtrict alli- 
ance be the two crowns; and an agreement, 
that the King ſhould give no aſſiſtance to the re- 
bels in the Low Countries. Philip II. judged of 
Henry by himſelf, and conſidered his converſion 
only as the principle of a new political ſyſtem, 
which made it neceſſary for him to break through 
his former engagements. It may not perhaps 
be unuſeful to mention here an obſervation I have 
made on the conduct of Spain, which is, that al- 
though before and after the death of Catherine de 
Medicis ſhe had put a thouſand different ſprings in 
motion, changed parties and intereſts as ſhe thoughe 
moſt expedient to draw advantages from the divi- 
ſions that ſhook this kingdom, the proteſtant party 
was the only one to which ſhe never made any ap- 
plication : ſhe has often publicly proteſted, that 
the never had the leaſt intention to gain or ſuf- 
fer their alliance. It is by an effect of this very 
antipathy that the Spaniards have conſtantly re- 
fuſed the new religion admiſſion into their ſtates: 
an antipathy which cannot be attributed to any 
thing but the republican principles the proteſtants 
are accuſed of having imbibed. The king being 
fully convinced, that to ſtifle the ſeeds of ſchiſm 
in his kingdom, it was neceſſary to give none of 
the different factions occaſion to boaſt that his 
power was at their diſpoſal ; and that to reduce all 
parties, he muſt be partial to none; he therefore 
ſteadily rejected theſe offers from Spain, and _ 

whic 
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1593. which the duke of Maienne made him to the ſame 
A purpoſe: but at that very time appeared willing 
to treat with any of the chiefs or cities of the 
league which would ſurrender, and reward them in 
proportion to their readineſs and ſervices: and it 
was this prudent medium that he was reſolved to 
perſiſt in. Although he now profeſſed the ſame 
religion as the league, yet his averſion to the ſpirit 
which actuated that party, and to the maxims by 
which they were governed, was not leſſened; the 
very name only of the league was ſufficient to 
kindle his anger. The catholic leaguers ſuppoſing 
chat his abjuration authorized them to aboliſh, in 
thoſe cities which depended upon them, the edicts 
that were favourable, to the huguenots; the king 
cauſed them to be reſtored ; and though in ſome 
places the leaguers had obtained the conſent even 
of the huguenots themſelves (determined to pur- 
chaſe peace at any price) for this purpoſe, yet the 
proteſtant party murmuring at it, Henry cancelled 
all that had been done to that effect ö, and ſhewed 
that it was his deſign to keep the balance even. 
The duke of Maienne, finding that in this laſt 
ſcheme, which he had believed infallible, he was 
diſappointed as well as the reſt, placed all his 
future dependance upon his old friends the Pari- 
ſians, and neglected no method by which he might 
awaken their mutinous diſpoſition. But ſo far 
was he from ſucceeding in this attempt, that he 
could not hinder them from diſcovering their joy 
at what had juſt paſſed at Saint Denis. They 
talked publicly of peace, and even in his pre- 
ſence; and he had the mortification to hear a pro- 
poſal to ſend deputies to the king to demand a 


® The king, on the 12th of De- tom 5. And the calviniſts having 


Eember this year, held an aſſembly 
of the proteſtants at Mante, in 
which he publicly declared, that 
his changing his religion ſhould 
Make no alteration in the affairs of 
the proteſtants. Mem, de la Ligue, 


7 


aſked many things of him, he told 
them he could not comply with 
their requeſts, but that he would 
tolerate them, Matthieu, tom. II. 
liv, i, p. 164. 


truce 
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truce for ſix months, and they obliged him to give 1593. 
The truce for three months. 


his conſent to it. 
that had been granted them at Surene , had only 
inſpired them with an inclination for a longer one. 

The king gave audience to the deputies in full 
council. The greateſt number of thoſe who com- 
poſed it, liſtening to nothing but their jealouſy of 
the duke of Maienne, whom they feared as a man 
that had the means in his power of purchaſing 
favour and rewards, were of opinion, that no re- 
gard ought to be ſhewn to this demand of the 
deputies, becauſe the perſon who ſent them per- 
ſiſted in his revolt againſt the king, even after his 
abjuration, Notwithſtanding the juſtice of not 
confounding the duke of Maichne with the Pari- 
ſians, I ſaw this advice was likely to be followed, 


and certainly it might have produced ſome terrible 


misfortune. I inſiſted ſo ſtrongly upon the advan- 
tage of letting the people, already recovered from 
their firſt terrors, taſte the ſweetneſs of a peace 
which would intereſt them ſtill more in the king's 
tavour, that this prince declared he would grant 
the truce they demanded of him, but for the 
months of Auguſt, September, and October, only. 

The next day a predigious concourſe of the 
populace of Paris aſſembled at St. Denis: The 
king ſhewed himſelf to the people, aſſiſted pub- 
licly at maſs ; wherever he turned: his ſteps the 
crowd was ſo great, that it was “ ſometimes im- 
poſſible to pierce through them: at the ſame mo- 
ment, a million of voices cried, Long live the king. 
Every one returned, charmed with the graceful- 


+ Or at Villette, fituated be- 
tween Paris and St. Denis, as it is 
obſerved in the Memoirs of the 


league, It is dated the 31ſt of 
July, and was publiſhed the next 


day at Paris. 


* © They are wild,“ faid Hen- 


ty, © to fee a king. Etoile, ib. 
In a letter which he wrote to ma- 
demoiſelle D'Eftrces; upon this or 


Vor. I, 


ſome other ſuch occaſion, he ſays, 
„ A pleaſant adventure happened 
*f to me at church; an old womati 
« of to years of age; ſeized me 
by the head and kiſſed ine; 1 
as rot the firſt who laughed at 
* it ; to- mortow you ſhall ſweet- 
« en my mouth.” Recueil des 
lettres d'Henry le Grand, 


* 
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1593. neſs of his perſon, his condeſcenſion, and that 
- pular air which was natural to him: ** God bleſs 


him,” ſaid they, with tears in their eyes, © and 
„ grant that he may ſoon do the fame in our 
„ church of Notre Dame in Paris.” J obſerved 
to the king this diſpoſition of the people with re- 
gard to him; tender and ſenſible as he was, he 
could not behold this ſpectacle without a ſtrong 
emotion. / 

The Spaniards had now recourſe to their uſual 
artifices. D*Entragues came to me one morning, 
and told me, that a Spaniard was juſt arrived at 
St. Denis, charged with diſpatches of great im- 
portance, from Mandoce, who had ordered him 
to make his applications directly to me, being the 
only perſon who had any knowledge of the pro- 

ſals which he had a long time ago made to the 
king at Bearn, by Moreau and the viſcount De 


Chaux. This Spaniard, whoſe name was Or- 


dognes, or Nugnes, had been a domeſtic of D*En- 
tragues, Whoſe ſervice he had quitted for that of 
Mandoce: D*Entragues correſponded, by his 
means, with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to the league: 
This is what I learned of this man by the recital, 
whether true or falſe, that D*Entragues made me. 
I did not confide much in this Spaniſh emiſſary, 


and leſs in D*Entragues, whoſe turbulent diſpoſi- 


tion I was well acquainted with; I received him 
therefore coldly enough, for I did not doubt but 
this was all a Spaniſh ſtratagem : but D*Entragues 
ſeemed ſo affected with my ſuſpicions of his fide- 
lity, and added ſo many aſſurances of the veracity 
of his Nugnes, that I permitted him to bring him 
to me that evening. The king, whom I informed 
of D*Entragues's viſit, had the ſame opinion of it 
that I had; however, he commanded me to hear 
what the envoy had td ſay. | 
D*Entragues -did not fail to return at the time 
appointed, accompanied by the Spaniard, who at- 


ter ſome vague converſation about the joy there 
7 Was 
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was in the court of Spain for the king's abjuration, 1 293: 
and a great many proteſtations of kindneſs, which yu 


had no realon to believe very ſincere, at length 
told me, he had a commiſſion to propoſe a mar- 
nage between the king and the infanta “ of Spain, 
with ſome other articles, which he declared he had 
been ordered to explain only to the king, to whom 
he intreated me to preſent him. Henry being wil- 
ling to hear him, I told Nugnes, without any ces 
remony, that ſince he came from fo ſuſpected 4 
place, he muſt purchaſe the honous of an audience 
trom his majeſty, by ſubmitting to a few precau- 
tions that would perhaps be a little mortifying. 
He thought nothiag too hard. I therefore: began 
to ſearch him mytelr, and afterwards cauſed two of 
my valets de chambre to make a more rigid ſeru · 
tiny about his perſon and cloaths one of them 


having been a taylor, acquitted himſelf of this taſk 


with great exactneſs. When he came into the 
king's apartment I made him kneel, and held both 
his hands betwixr mine. He add:d nothing to the 
propoſals he had already made me, but talked of 
the alliance between the two crowns in terms o 
ſpecious and lofty, that the king, who at firſt 
would hardly liſten to him, could not hinder him- 
ſelf from approving of the Spaniard's propoſal, to 
ſend ſome perſon on whom he could rely, to en- 
quire of Don Bernardin de Mandoce himſelf, + 
what he had juſt ſaid could be depended on. 
This deputation, which would have the dppeat- 
ance of a myſtery, I could not approve of, and 
ſtill leſs of the choice his majeſty made. of La Va- 
renne for this occaſion, a man remarkably vain T. 
The king, to whom I diſcovered all my appfehen- 


* Clara Bugenia of Auſtria, ſe- firſt employment was that of à cook 
cond daughter of Philip 11. to the princeſs Citherine, and his 
| We ſhall mentioh him again, chief excellency ih it was larding 
in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs; his meat. If it be true, that this 
dame is William Fouquet, and he princeſs met him obe day aftet his 
cerives the title of La Varenne prefermetit, and ſaid to him, © La 
rom the mat quiſate of La Varenns © Varenne; thou haſt gained more 
in Anjou, which he bought, His “ by carfying my btothef' s pous 

| 2 42 lions; 
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1592. ſions, thoughr he ſhould avoid any appearance of 
an engagement or negotiation with Spain, by giv. 


ing La Varenne no commiſſions in writing, and 
making the regulation of fome boundaries upon 
the frontiers of Spain the pretence for his journey, 


La Varenne had no ſooner received orders to de- 


part, than he boaſted of his commiſſion, aſſumed 
the ambaſſador, and repreſented himſelf as ſuch to 
Mandoce; who, on his ſide, paid him greater 
honours than he had required. This produced 
the effect which the Spaniards deſigned it ſhould, 
It was for ſome time believed in England and Ger. 
many, that Henry fought to gain the king of 
Spain's friendſhip, and to break. his alliance with 
the proteſtant powers ; which might have produced 
an open rupture, if the king had not taken meaſures 


immediately to convince them of the contrary. 


The laſt reſource the league now depended up- 
on, and which was the cauſe that they always pro- 
tracted an agreement or rupture with the Spaniards, 
was the horrid reſolution of aſſaſſinating the king; 
2a reſolution with which they knew well how to 
inſpire a ſmall number of determined men, whoſe 
heads they had turned with the alluring proſpect of 
great rewards, if they ſucceeded in their enterprize, 


e Jets ®, than by larding of mine,” 
one may conclude, that the means 
by which he gamed the king's fa- 
vour were not very honourable, 
He was firſt made cloak-bearer to 
this prince, afterwards counſellor 
of ſtate, and comptroller-general 
of the paſt-office, and always lived 
in great familiarity with Henry IN. 
who ennobled him. La Varenne 
appointed a gentleman to attend 
his ſon, © What,“ ſaid this prince 
to him, © if thou hadſt given thy 
, ſon to a gentleman, I ſhould have 
«© underſtood what you would be 
« at; but to give a gentleman to 
« him, is what I cannot compre- 
% hend.” They ſay likewiſe that 


La Varenne having obtained ſome 
favour of the king which the chan- 
cellor De Bellievre made ſome dif- 
ficulty to grant him, La Varenne 
ſaid to him,“ Sir, don't have ſuch 
* high opinion of yourſelf : I would 
% have lyou to know, that if my 
ce maſter was twenty-five yea! 
e younger I would not change 
% places with you,” See D Au- 
bigne, Geneal, de Sainte-Marthe, 
Mem. de m. le due d'Angulerie- 
Mem, de Du Pleſſis, &c. Menazi- 
ana. Cayet, ibid. tom. V. p. 276. 
ſpeaks of the embaſſy of La Vi- 


tenne into Spain, in a quite diffe- 


rent manner from our Memoirs. 


1 je poulets, is French, ſignifies to carry love-letters : the jo lia 
in the ambiguity of the word poulet, wht nie: tither a pallet or 4 gil, 
| al 
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. 
of ad the hopes of meriting a crown of martyrdom 1593. 
if they ſunk under it. Nature itſelf fo recoils at 


1 the reflection, that thoſe who boaſt of being the 
o bopporters of religion, ſnould ſo impiouſly violate 
| its molt ſacred injunctions, that this paſſage ought 
44 to be blotted from all hiſtories ; were it not like- 
a I viſe certain, that there is not any ſociety of men, 
nt who bear the name of chriſtians, that would ſuffer 
er che imputation of authorizing ſuch a crime; ſuch, 
3 ndeecd, that no body of men, or even any indivi- 
14 Coal, ought to be accuſed of it, without a proof 
v4 too clear to be conteſted. | 
of The king had but too“ many in thoſe journeys 
ith he took from St. Denis to Chalon-ſur-marne, to 
Fort de Gournai to Brie-comterodert, to Melun, 
= nd afterwards to Meulan and Fontainebleau. Up- 

on this article, the monks eſpecially have con- 
a tracted a ſtain which they will not eaſily efface. 
4 Henry, while at Melun, had like to have periſhed 


. by the hand of one of theſe enthuſiaſts, whom 
the jeſuits and Capuchins every where ſuborned 
for that purpoſe. Amongſt other informations 
which were ſent him upon this ſubject, he re- 
> of ceived advice, that one of theſe villains had ſet out 
from Lyons, with a reſolution to come thither and 
aſſaſſinate him. Fortunately, before he left Lyons, 
ſome WF he declared his deſign in confeſſion to a prieſt ; 
4. who, terrified at this frenzy, revealed it to a gentle- 
rene WW man of Lyons. This gentleman poſted away im- 
n mediately to get to Melun before the murderer, 
and deſcribed him ſo exactly to the king, from 
yea che picture the prieſt had drawn of him, that he 
yas BY was known and ſeized amongſt the crowd at 
anbe, WF Melun, confeſſed his intended crime, and re- 


26. * Cayet. Chron. Novenn. liv. 5. what devotion he behaved at maſs, 
vi-. p. 280. ſpeaks more poſitively of he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
diffe- thoſe conſpiracies againſt the liſe implored his pardon; but after- 
irs, of Henry IV. Mariſot ſays, that wards, reſuming his firſt intention, 
a Flamand, called Avenius, came he was broke upon the wheel in 
do St. Denis with a deſign to ſtab the year 1593. Chap. 33. 

the prince, but obſerving” witz | 
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193. ceived puniſhment for it. The king, aſhamed 
WY WV even for his enemies, who by this wickedneſs dif. 


covered the true bent of their diſpoſitions, equally 
alarmed with all theſe attempts againſt his perſon, 
and tormented with the precautions he was obliged 
to take, often complained to me in the molt af. 
fecting manner of his uneaſy ſituation. 

He would not have been unbappy if the be. 
haviour of the catholics in his court had ar leaſt 
compenſated for that of the catholics in the league; 
but the king's abjuration had produced no more 
change in them than the others, and they thought 
they were entitied ro make him comply with their 
inclinations in all things. They bore with impa- 
tience the king's not breaking off all commerce 
with his old proteſtant ſervants, and openly mur. 
mured if he but converſed with any of them, elpe- 
cially with me. The apprehenſion gf my bringing 
him back to his former religion affected them much 
leis than their ſuſpicions that, in thoſe converſa- 
tions I had with the king, I ſhould prevail upon 
him to rectify the abuſes in the government, eſpe- 
cially the confuſion of the finances. Henry, who 
was not yet in a condition to aſſert his authority, 
ſo far complied with their capriccs, as to avoid all 

rivate converſation with the huguenots, reſumed 
2 conferences upon religion with the catholics 
only, and continued them at Andreſy * and Mil- 
ly. I took this opportunity to aſk the king's 

ermiſſion to go to Bontin, where I had grain to 
fel to the value of five or ſix thouſand crowns, 
He granted it, and told me, that at my return he 
might perhaps be able to form a more exact judg- 
ment of the ſtate of his affairs, and that he would 
then taik farther with me. 


* And likewiſe, at Pontoiſe, De Schomberg, De Villeroi, De 
and Fleury, a caſtle in Gatinois, Belin, De Revol, Jeannin, and be 
belonging io Henry Clauſe, chief- Theu himſelf, who gives us alſo to 
Juſtice in eyre. The Roman ca- underſtand, that their diſcourſes 
tholicy who were there, were, ac- turned more vpon politics thak 
coding to M. De Thou, meſſieurs religion. 
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I came to Bontin, with my wife, at a time when 1593. 
grain bore a very high price. All the great cities, www 


taking advantage of the truce, haſtened to fill their 
magazines, whatever might happen, and paid for 
what they bought with the money which the 
Spaniards had ſcattered throughout the kingdom. 
Spaniſh piſtoles were then ſo common, that com- 
merce was generally carried on in that money. 

I had ſcarce fold half of my grain, when a let- 
ter the king wrote to me from Fontainebleau 
obliged me to return. He had, in my abſence, 
opened three letters directed to me, from which 
he. could draw no intelligence, becauſe two of 
them, one of which came from madam De Simiers *, 
ſiſter to Vitry, and a great friend of admiral Vil- 
lars; and the other from La Font, were written in 
cyphers ; and all that the third, which came from 
a man named Deſportes, of Verneuil, contained, 
was, that he had ſomething to communicate ro me 
relating to the propoſal I made him in my abbey 
Saint-Taurin of Evreux. The king, rigidly watch- 


ed by the catholics, could only give me theſe let- 


ters, the contents of which I afterwards acquainted 
him with. Deſportes was the agent employed by 
the baron De Medavy ÞF to treat of an accom- 
modation with him, and the ſurrender of Verneuil. 
The letter from madam De Simiers, and that from 
La Font, turned only upon ſome favourable cir- 
cumſtances which now preſented themſelves, to en- 
gage Villars in the king's intereſt. But affairs 
ſoon took another turn with regard to him; the 
loſs of Feſcamp Þ ſo affected this governor, that 
for this time he broke off all meaſures towards an 
accommodation, I was informed of it by letters 


* Louiſa De VHopital-Vitry, counſellor of ſtate, died in 1617; 
wife to James Simiers, chief groom He was remarkable for an uncom- 
of the ſtole to the duke of Alengon. mon ſtrength of body. 

+ Peter Rouxel, baron of M&- f A port and fortreſs in the 
davy, count of Grancey, lieute- country of Caux, 
nant-general in Normandy, and 
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593. from madam De Simiers and La-Font, in anſwer 
co mine, at the very moment when, by the king's 
command, I was preparing to go and confirm 
Villars in his good reſolutions. 
The manner in which Feſcamp was ſurpriſed is 
ſo remarkable that it well deſerves a particular re- 
eital here. When this fort was taken by Byron 
from the league, in the garriſon that was turned 
put of it, there was a gentleman, called Bois-roſe *, 
a man of ſenſe and courage, who making an ex- 
act obſervation of the place he left, and having 
concerted his ſcheme, contrived to get two fol- 
diers, whom he had bound ta his intereſt, to be 
received into the new garriſon which was put into 
Feſcamp by the royaliſts. That ſide of the fort 
next the ſea is a perpendicular rock fix hundred 
feet high, the bottom of which, for about the. 
heighth of twelve feet, is continually waſhed by the 
ſea, except four or five days in the year, during 
the utmoſt receſs of the ſea, when, for the ſpace 
of three or four hours, it leaves fifteen or twenty 
fathom of dry ſand at the foot of the rock. Bois- 
roſe, who found it impoſſible by any other way 
to ſurpriſe a garriſon, who guarded with great care 
a place lately taken, did not doubt of accompliſh- 
ing his deſign, if he could enter by that fide which 
was thought inacceſſible; this he endeavoured by 
the following contrivance to perform. 
He had agreed upon a ſignal with the two ſol- 
diers whom he had corrupted, and one of them 
waited for it continually upon the top of the rock, 
where he poſted himſelf during the whole time 
that it was low water. Bois-role taking the op- 
portunity of a very dark night, came, with fifty 
reſolute men, choſen from amongſt the ſailors, in 
two large boats, to the foot of the rock. He had 
provided himſelf with a thick cable, equal in length 


* —— De Gcuſtiminil, or Gouſminil, lord of the manor of Bois- 
gte. See Chron, Novenn, book v. p. 94. 
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to the heighth of the rock, and tying knots at. 
equal diſtances, run ſhort ſticks through, to ſerve 
to ſupport them as they climbed. The ſoldier 
whom he had gained, having waited ſix months 
for the ſignal, -no ſooner perceived it, than he let 
down a cord from the top of the precipice, to 
which thoſe below faſtened the cable, by which 
means it was wound up to the top, and made faſt 
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to an opening in the battlement with a ſtrong crow r 


run through an iron ſtaple made for that purpoſe. 
Bois-roſe giving the lead to two ſerjeants whoſe 
courage he was well convinced of, ordered the fifty 
ſoldiers to mount the ladder in the ſame manner, 
one after another, with their weapons tied round 
their bodies, himſelf bringing up the rear, to take 
away all hope of returning; which indeed ſoon be- 
came impoſſible, for before they had aſcended half 
way, the ſea riſing more than ſix feet, carried off 
their boats, and ſet their cable a floating. The 
neceſſity of withdrawing from a difficult enterpriſe 
is not always a ſecurity againſt fear, when the 
danger appears almoſt inevitable. If the mind 
repreſents to itſelf theſe fifty men, ſuſpended be- 
tween heaven and earth, in the midſt of darkneſ, 
truſtiag their ſafety to a machine fo inſecure, that 
the leaſt want of caution, the treachery of a mer- 
cenary ſoldier, or the ſlighteſt fear, might precipi- 
tate them into the abyſs of the ſea, or daſh them 
againſt the rocks; add to this, the noiſe of the 
waves, the heighth of the rock, their wearineſs, and 
exhauſted ſpirits ; it will not appear ſurpriſing, that 
the boldeſt amongſt them trembled, as in effect he 
who was foremoſt did. This ſerjeant telling the 
next man that he could mount no higher, and that 
his heart failed him, Bois-roſe, to whom this diſ- 
courſe paſſed from mouth to mouth, and who per- 
ceived the truth of it by their advancing no higher, 
crept. over the bodies of thoſe that were before 
him, adviſing each to keep firm, and got up to 
the foremoſt, whole ſpirits he at firſt endeavoured 
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a 594. to animate z but finding that gentleneſs would not 
prevail, he obliged him to mount by pricking him 


n the back with his poignard; and, doubtleſs, if 
he had not obeyed him, he would have precipitated 
him into the ſea. At length, with incredible la. 
bour and fatigue, the whole troop got to the top 


of the rock, a little before the break of day, and 


was introduced by the two ſoldiers into the caſtle, 
where they began to ſlaughter without mercy the 
centinels and the whole guard; ſleep delivered 
them up an eaſy prey to the enemy, who killed all 
that reſiſted, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort. 
Bois · roſẽ immediately ſent notice of this amazing 
ſucceſs to admiral Villars, and thought the govern- 
ment of the citadel he had ſo dearly bought was 
the leaſt reward he might expect. However, he 
heard that Villars, or rather the commandeur de 
Grillon “, had a deſign to drive him out of it. 
Amidſt the firſt tranſports of his rage for this in- 
juſtice, he delivered the caſtle of Feſcamp to the 
king, whoſe converſion he had juſt been informed 
of, Villars, at this news, broke off the negoti- 
ation which he had permitted madam De Simiers 


and La Font to carry on in his name, and ſent 
forces to inveſt Feſcamp. Bois-roſe, finding him- 


ſelf too weak to make a long reſiſtance, called the 
king to his aid, who inſtantly ſet forward for 
Dieppe, and came to Sr. Valery in Caux. When 
this hoſtility broke out, the three months truce 
was expired; but the king had been prevailed 
upon to prolong it for two or three months longer, 
upon the duke of Maienne's repreſentation, that it 
was neceſſary he ſnould have more time to. ſettle 
an affair of ſuch importance as his treaty, and that 
of the league, with the king. He failed not to 
exclaim againſt this violation of the truce, and 
ſent the count of Belin, governor of Paris, to the 
king, to complain of it. Belin came to St. Valery, 


Thomas Berton, governor of Honfleur, and brother to Grillon. 
acquitted 
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a farther prolongation of the truce for three months,... 


which he ſaid was no more than neceſſary for the 
duke of Maienne to make known his laſt intentions 
at Rome and Madrid, whither he had ſent cardinal 
de Joyeuſe * and Montpezat for that purpoſe. The 
king, who perceived he only wanted to amuſe him, 
rejected the count of Belin's propoſals ; and, with- 
out liſtening to any more complaints of the action, 
which his enemies had been the firſt cauſe of, 
marched directly to Feſcamp, forced the troops 
of Villars to retire, and provided this fortreſs with 
plenty of all things neceſſary for its ſecurity, 

The king, at his return to Mante, being in- 
formed that the marquis de Vitry was inclined to 
receive him in Meaux, to favour the good inten- 
tions of this governor, he came to Lagny, where 
all things were ſo ordered, that he made his public 
entry into Meaux Þ on the firſt day of the year 
1594. La Chatre & immediately followed this ex- 
ample, with the cities of Orleans and Bourges. 

The truce || being at an end, the king laid ſiege 
to Ferte- Milon. I would have taken this opportu- 
nity to finiſh the buſineſs that had carried me to 
Bontin, but his majeſty commanded me to re- 
view fome battalions of Swiſs at Montereau 4. 1 
ſent to madam De Roſny to meet me at this place, 
from whence I intended to carry her to Mante, 


* Francis, the fecond of the 
feven ſons of William De Joyeuſe, 
Henry Des Pres, ſieur of Mont- 
pezat. | 
+ Lewis de IHopital, marquis 
of Vitry. 

t The duke of Matenne up- 
braiding Vitry for having betrayed 
him, in delivering the city of 
Meaux into the king's hands, Vitry 
ſaid to his meſſenger : .** You preſs 
*« me too much: you will at laſt 
e make me ſpeak as becomes a 
* ſoldier. Svppoſe a. thief had 
' ſtolen a purſe, and confided it 


* to my care; if afterwards, 
* coming to the knowledge of the 
« right owner, I ſhould reſtore it 
« him, and refuſe to give it back 
„to the thief who had intruſted 
« me with it, do you think 1 
„ ſhould commit a wicked and 
* treaſonable action? I did no- 
* thing elſe when I delivered up 
« the city of Meaux,” Memoirs 
for the Hiſtory of France, tom, II. 
§ Claude de la Chatre. 
Between Meaux and Soiffons, 
+ Montereau faut-yonne, in 


Champaigne, 
She 
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1594. She waited for me there to no purpoſe. Two days 
w—— before that in Gipach ] was to review the Swiſs, I re- 
h 


ceived new diſpatches from madam De Simiers and 
La Font, which informed me, that the man (mean- 
ing Villars) was appeaſed, and that nothing hin- 
dered me from reſuming the ſcheme that had been 
laid afide. This affair the king thought of ſuch 
importance as not to admit of a moment's delay. 
The count De“ Chaligny juſt then coming to the 
army with a paſſport tor Paris, intreated the king 
to ſend a perſon whom he could depend upon, to 
conduct him to that city; and the king was willing 

that I ſhould take advantage of this opportunity, 
which offered me both the means of procuring a 
more certain knowledge of the deſigns of the duke 
of Maienne and the league, and of getting to Rouen 
ſecurely. 

Accordingly, 1 accompanied the count De Cha- 
ligny to Paris ; from whence, after having an in- 
terview with the duke of Maienne, I went to Lou» 
viers, to the houſe of the fieur De St. Bonnet, 
about two leagues from Rouen: from this place J 
ſent notice of my arrival to the perſons who ma- 
naced our interview : they came to fetch me the 
next evening, and introduced me into Fort St, 
Catherine, where captain Boniface received and 
treated me very magnificently while we waited for 
Villars, who came at night, attended only by one 
ſervant; I likewiſe having 'none but my valet de 
chambre with me. We did not part till after a 
converſation that laſted two hours, which left me 
entirely ſatisfied with the intentions of this gover- 
nor. Our interview was conducted with the ut- 
moſt ſecreſy; for, beſides that the -governors of 
the chief royaliſt cities in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen would not have failed, either through jea- 
louſy or ſelf intereſt, to croſs the negotiation, and 
perhaps have done Jomething worſe, as in effect 


* 8 De 6 Chaligny, of the family of Moũy. 
7 they 
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of forces, as well fureigners as thoſe belonging to 
the league, over whom Villars had no authority, 
and which might in a little time be joined by ſuch 
conſiderable ſupplies, as to make him repent of 
the meaſures he had engaged in. 792 noo 

J ſtaid five days in Fort St. Catherine with the 
ſame privacy; during which time I had ſeveral 
conferences with Villars, and entered upon the 
principal conditions for an accommodation. In- 
tereſt was not here the greateſt difficulty to get 
over; he was leſs ſolicitous to gratify mercenary 
views, than to be convinced that the king, by 
treating with him, ſought not only to gain the 
capital of a provice, but to bind to his intereſts a 
man whom he knew to be equally willing and able 
to ſerve him. It has been already obſerved; what 
idea Villars had conceived of the king: as ſoon as 
my diſcourſe had confirmed him in it, I could per- 
ceive the treaty to be in great forwardneſs ; but I 
could not then go any farther, not havingin writing 
the neceſſary powers for concluding it. 1 

But to give a more perfect knowledge of this 
governor's character: his whole conduct was in- 
Auenced by one or the other of two qualities that 
predominated in him, or was produced by their 
concurrence: theſe two qualities were, courage and 


integrity; the firſt inſpired that elevated generoſity, 


that inborn noble pride *, which in great ſouls is 
only a perception of their own worth, without the 
leaſt mixture of mean vanity, or the intoxication of 
ſelf-love z the ſecond produces ſincerity and truth, 
makes its owner incapable of artifice and ſurprize, 
and always ready to yield to reaſon and juſtice: he 
who unites theſe two qualities, has ſeldom any 
other fault than being too quickly moved to ſudden 
eruptions of anger. : 


* M. De Thou, ſpeaking of ad- of a harſh and infolent diſpoſition, 
miral De Villars, ſays, that he was book oiii. nenn 
| Such 
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Such was Villars: and what I have ſtill to ſay 
concerning him will juſtify the truth of this cha- 
racter: there was too great a conformity between 
bis diſpoſition and the king's, to ſuffer him to con- 


tinue long in a ſtate of enmity with him. 


The 


only difference between them was, that Henry, by 
often reflecting on the fatal effects of anger, by a 
habit acquired in a long courſe of misfortunes, by 
the neceſſity he was under of gaining friends; and 
laſtly, by the native tenderneſs of his heart, con- 
verted his firſt violent ſallies of rage into ſuch “ emo- 
tions as were wholly under the government of his 


Here is a piece of private 
hiſtory, extracted out of the Me- 
moirs of the life of the preſident 
De Thou, which proves what the 
author ſays here concerning the 


character of Henry IV. and which 


has alſo ſome relation to what had 
been ſaid before upon the fiege of 
Rouen. One day that Grillon 
* came into the king's cloſer, ro 


e excuſe himſelf upon his being 


% reproached, that his going back- 
« wards and forwards, to treat 
« with the admiral, had afforded 
« him an opportunity and the 
% means of making that furious 
« ſally which has been mentioned, 
% he paſſed from excuſes to diſ- 
% putes, then fell into a paſſion 
% and uttered blaſphemies, The 
« king, being exaſperated at this 


% behaviour, commanded him to 


„ go out; but as Grillon was 
« coming back every moment from 
& the door, and they perceiving 
% that the king grew pale with 
% anger and. impatience, they were 
« atraid he would ſeize upon 
© ſomebody's ſword and run the 
% impudent fellow through. At 
« laſt, being come to himſelf, after 
* Grillon went out, and turning 
towards the lords who attended 
% him, and who, with De Thou, 
% had admired the patience with 
% which he bore this inſolence, he 
* ſaid to them, Nature has form- 
ed me paſſionate, but ũnes I have 


e been ſenſible of this fault, I have 


% always endeavoured to guard 
«« againſt the diftates of fo dan- 
«« gerous à paſſion ; I know by 
« expericnce that it is a bad ad- 
& viſer,, and am glad to have ſuch 


% good witneſſes of my modera- 


„ tion. It is certain, that his 
«« conſtitution, the fatigues he had 


© endured, and the many viciſſi- 


« tudes of fortune to which he 


had been ſubjected, had given 


© him a firmneſs of ſoul, that was 
proof againſt the efforts of rage, 
but not the allurements of plea- 
<* ſure. It was remarked, that 
« while Grilfon was thus conteſt- 
© ing with him, marſhal Biron, 
« who was then in the king's 
« room, ſitting upon a trunk, pre- 
tended to be aſleep; and as the 
© diſpute grew warmer, his fleep 
e became more ſound; though 
« Grillon came near him in order 
© to abuſe him, and cried aloud 
in hisears, that he was a mangy 
ſnarling dog. The company 
% were perſuaded that the marſhal 
« only affected that deep fleep, 
% that he might not expoſe him- 
« ſelf to the brutality of ſuch a 
« fiery hot-brained man; which 
would infallibly have happened 
if he had ſeem-d to hear him, 
« It was alſo balieved, that he 
* was willing to leave the king all 
« the fatigue of the converfa- 
66 tion. 


- 
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reaſon, and ſeldom appeared in his countenance or 1 394. 


geſture, and ſtill ſeldomer in his words. 

The king was juſt come to Chartres“, which 
place he had choſen + for the ceremony of his co- 
ronation, when 1 joined him, to give him an ac- 
count of my journey, and to procure full powers 
for concluding the treaty with Villars. I had ex- 
pected to depart again immediately, and did not 
imagine he would detain me with him ten or twelve 
days, which was really the caſe. He was then 
endeavouring to reconcile the count of Soiſſons 
and the duke of Montpenſier, whoſe enmity was 
firſt occaſioned by ſome diſputes relating to the 
prerogatives of their rank as princes of the blood, 
and ſtrengthened and confirmed by their compe- 
tition for the ſame poſts, the ſame governments, 
and, above all, for the ſame miſtreſs, who was 
the princeſs Catherine, ſiſter to the king, The 
duke of Montpenſier had certainly the advantage 
in the king's favour, as well as in fortune, for he 
had immenſe eſtates z; he appeared at the corona- 
tion with a train of four or five hundred gentle» 
men, while his rival could with difficulty maintain 
a dozen: but, poor as he was, without places, 
without governments, and diſliked by the king 
ever ſince his eſcape from Rouen, he had this ad- 
vantage over the duke, to poſſeſs entirely the heart 
of the princeſs. The counteſs of Guich t was their 
confidant; ſhe was acquainted with all their ſeerets, 
managed their correſpondence when they could not 
ſee each other, and ſo confirmed their mutual af- 
fection, that ſhe made them both ſign a contract 


* Feb, 17, 1594. | that no uſe ſhould be made &f the 
+ Againſt a frivolous decres of Sainte- Ampoule, or holy bottle. Sev 
the ſtates of Blois, which annuls this ceremony deſcribed in the hif- 
this ceremony unleſs it is made in torians. N 
the city of Rheims. It was de- 1 The ſame who had been 
cided, that his majeſty ſhould be miſtreſs to Henry IV, but ſhe was 
crowned by Nicholas De Thou, grown very fat, coarſe, and red-» 
biſhop of this city, and not by the faced, Journ, of the reign of 
archbiſhop of Bourges, who claimed Henry III. tom. i, p. 270. 
that honour as lord almoner; and of 
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1594. of marriage, which the confuſion only of the times 
prevented them from ſolemnizing. 


His majeſty was ſo paſſionately deſirous of re- 
conciling theſe two princes of the blood to each 
other, that the treaty with Villars was ſuffered to 
ſtand ſtill, whilſt he applied himſelf wholly to this 
affair. He had no regard to my remonſtrance, 
nor to the danger there was in delaying it; he in- 
fiſted upon my undertaking the difficult taſk of 
making them friends, conjointly with the biſhop of 
Evreux, whom he had pitched upon at firſt, but 
found he was not able to ſucceed alone, in ſo de- 
licate an affair. Ir is certain, I ſtill preſerved a 
great ſhare of the count's eſteem, but I was well 
_ acquainted with his inſolent and haughty diſpoſition, 
and that the fear only of ſeeming to yield to a 
rival who was his ſuperior, would not only confirm 
him in his pretenſions, but perhaps induce him to 
form new ones. I will not tire the reader with a 
detail of the diſputes, retuſals, and allies of ill 
humour which we were obliged to endure; we 
were more than once upon the point of giving up 
our taſk, as hopeleſs of ever accompliſhing it: 
however, by the force of arguments, founded upon 
the king's command, with much patience, and 
many importunities, we prevailed upon the two 
princes to ſee each other, and to embrace. I was 
not to anſwer for the ſincerity of this reconciliation: 
the article of their paſſion for the princeſs, and her 
marriage, which ] carefully avoided mentioning, 
continuing ſtill undetermined, left the feeds of di- 
viſion in their hearts: but this J looked upon as an 
inſurmountable obſtacle. 

I was extremely well ſatisfied at having ſucceeded 
ſo far, without touching upon this article, and 1 
now ſaw nothing to delay my journey to Rouen. 
But I was deceived : the king's extreme ſolicitude 
to reconcile thele princes was with a view of attain- 
ing another end, which he itil} more ardentiy de- 

fired ; and this was the very lame that 1 thought, : 
| Na- 
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had ſo prudently laid aſide, the marriage of the 1594. 
princeſs his ſiſter. Unfortunately I was the perſon . 


his majeſty fixed upon to accompliſh this defign. 
I was commiſſioned to get the contract of marriage, 
which I have juſt mentioned, our of the hands of 
the parties concerned; that, this obſtacle being 
removed, the king, who was reſolved to refuſe the 
duke of Montpenſier nothing he demanded, might 
be able to make uſe of his authority to prevail 
upon the princeſs to receive him for a huſband, 
and by that means deliver himſelf from the appre- 
henſion of ſceing a marriage concluded, which, 
though clandeſtinely, would be no leſs dangerous, 
ſince the count of Soiffons would become his heir, 
whether he conſented to it or not, and make uſe 
of his own riches againſt him: and if this marriage 
produced any children, as there was no doubt but 
it would, that would give his majeſty, Who h 

none, another cauſe for uneaſineſs. 22 

I trembled when | received the king's order for 
this purpoſe. I would have repreſented to him, 
that Villars would certainly engage himſelf in the 
enemy's party for ever, as would alſo Medavy, and 
ſeveral other governors in Normandy, unleſs I 
went immediately to thoſe places. The affair was 
reſolved upon; the king would not hear me, and 
only granted me what I aſked to inſure the ſucceſs 
of his ſcheme, which was, to give no ſuſpicion of 
my being employed in it, and to leave me the 
choice of what meaſures I thought neceſſary to 
take, 

When I was alone, and had reflected upon the 
nature of the commiſſion which I had received, I 
confeſs I was thrown into the utmoſt perplexity. 
From the knowledge I had of the princeſs Cathe- 
rine's diſpoſition, from whom it was neceſſary to 
get this contract, I was convinced it was not in the 
power of human eloquence to make her approve of 
the king's deſigns with regard to her. How diffi- 
cult a taſk ! to perſuade a woman, and a princeſs, 

Yor. I. Aa to 
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to renounce the man ſhe loved, and beſtow herſelf 
upon one whom ſhe hated. There was no proba- 


bility of ſucceeding but by artifice. I endeavoured 


to vanquiſh my ſcruples by reflecting, that in de- 
cciving the lady, though I did not conſult her in- 


clination, yet I was attentive to her real intereſt; 
and that it was to free the king and kingdom from 


the bad conſequences that might attend her irregular 
conduct, which induced me to act in this manner, 
I flattered myſelf that the princeſs would one day 


think herſelf obliged to me for having, by an in- 


nocent ſtratagem, prevented the ruin of her for- 
tune, together with the loſs of the king her bro- 
ther's friendſhip. Specious as theſe reaſons were, 
I cannot help confeſſing, that I did betray her; 
and this gave me pain. The impoſſibility of ſuc- 
ceeding by any other means, and the hope that 
even ſhe would one day pardon the deceit, and 
confeſs that I had done her a real ſervice by it, 


was what at laſt determined me. As for the count, 


having no occaſion to make any application to him, 
and being likewiſe but little attached to him, the 
reſpect that was due to his perſon ought to be laid 
aſide, when it oppoſed the public utility, and what 
the ſervice of the king my maſter required of me. 
However, this affair, in the end, was the cauſe of 

at uneaſineſs to me, which my ſcruples, and 
the reluctance I had to engage in it, ſhould have 
preſerved me from. 

There was ſtill another difficulty to be removed, 
I faw the princeſs very ſeldom, on account of the 
multiplicity of buſineſs in which 1 was engaged, 
and I knew her diſcernment too well to doubt that 
whatever meaſures I made uſe of to obtain ti 
contract in queſtion, my unuſual aſſiduity would in 
a mind naturally diſtruſtful, create ſuſpicions which 
would put her upon her guard againſt all I could 
ſay or get others to ſay to her: I therefore endea- 
voured to act in ſuch a manner that ſhe ſhould pre- 
vent me herſelf. For this purpoſe I made uſe 4 
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the two Du-Perrons, who I knew (eſpecially the 1594. 
youngeſt) were of a humour to make their court, 


to the Great at the expence of betraying a ſecret, 
was intimate only with the biſhop of Evreux, the 
eldeſt : but one riſques nothing in depending up- 
on the good opinion all men have of their own 
merit; on this article they are always their own 


dupes firſt. I went therefore to viſit the younger 


Du-Perron ; I flattered him; I inſinuated myſelf 
into his favour by feigning to impart ſecrets to him. 
He began to think himſelf a man of vaſt impor- 
tance, and, through vanity, believed every word 
I faid to him. When I perceived him intoxicated 
with ſelf-admiration, I told him (with all the ap- 
pearances of the utmoſt ſincerity, exacting at the 
ſame time an oath of ſecrecy from him, which I 


ſhould have been very ſorry he had kept) that the 


king had imparted to me in confidence his inten- 
tions with regard to the princeſs ; that he was re- 
ſolved to marry her to the count of Soiffons ; and 
that ſome little difficulties, which ſtill remained to 
be got over, prevented his majeſty from publicly 
declaring his deſign. I was aſſured two days only 
would be ſufficient for Du-Perron to get rid of this 
weighty ſecret, in ſuch a manner that it would 
reach the princeſs Catherine. Accordingly, a mo- 
ment afterwards he told it, with injunctions of 


ſecreſy, to monſieur De Courtenai *, and two other 


of the count of Soiſſon's moſt intimate confidants. 
They ran to inform the count of it, and he the 
princeſs and the counteſs of Guiche, 

[ did not doubt but the princeſs, flattered with 
ſuch an agreeable hope, would make me the firſt 
advances; and I was not deceived. Going to take 
leave of her, as a man juſt ready to undertake a 
long journey, I had a complete proof of Du- 
Perron's fidelity. The princeſs received me with 
more than uſual reſpect; and the counteſs of 


* Gaſpard de Courtenai, 8 
Aa 2 Guiche, 
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1504. Guiche, not willing to loſe ſo favourable an op- 
way portunity, after ſome converſation upon indifferent 


matters, made haſte to bring the affair of the prin- 
ceſs's marriage with the count, who was preſent, 
upon the carpet, and embracing me in a tranſport 
of friendſhip, See, ſaid ſhe to the lovers, « x 
* man who is able to ſerve you.” The princeſs 
then, addreſſing herſelf to me, told me, that ] 
knew the count and her had always eſteemed me 
greatly ; and that ſhe in particular would be ex- 
tremely obliged to me, if I would aſſiſt her endea- 
vours to reſtore herſelf to the favour of the king 
her brother, She ſpoke only thefe few words, and 
left the care of ſaying more to that inſinuating and 
graceful air, which the knew better than any other 
woman in the world how to aſſume when ſhe 
pleaſed. I ſeemed to be abfolutely gained, and 
after thanking the princeſs for the honour ſhe did 
me, I added, that if I might depend upon the 


ſecreſy of all that were then preſent, I would in- 


form them of ſome circumſtances which would not 
be indifferent to them. Women make no ſcruple 
to promite ſecreſy, though they have been always 
accuſed of performing that promiſe very if. The 
Princeſs and her confidant added an oath to the 
aſſurances they gave me; but it was not my deſign 
to explain myſelf farther at that time. I aſked 
them for three days delay: they aſſiſted me in find- 
ing an excuſe for deferring my journey to Rouen; 
and | took leave of the company, who impatiently 

expected the time I had preſcribed. 
was punctual to my appointment, and waited 
upon the princeſs at the expiration of the three days. 
I ſuffered myſelf to be preſſed a long time before | 
would diſcloſe my ſecret ; at laſt, ſeeming to yield 
to the importunity of the two ladies, I told them, 
that having ſeveral times ſounded the king upon 
the marriage in queſtion, he at firſt ſhewed ſome 
reluctance to it, without caring to explain himſelf 
| 8 farther 3 


., * 
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farther ; but my earneſt intreaties had at length pre- 1 594. 
vailed upon him to open his heart to me upon this 
ſubject 3 and he confeſſed, that far from feeling any 
repugnance to conclude this marriage, he thought 
it a very proper one; and that ſince he had no 
iſſue of his own, he ſhould be overjoyed to fee the 
offspring of his ſiſter and a prince of his blood, 
whom he would look upon as his own children : 
that the gentle and complying diſpoſition of the 
count of Soiſſons and the princeſs was highly agree- 
able to him, but that he ſhould find it very diffi- 
cult to forget that the count had endeavoured to 
deceive him, and to obtain his ſiſter without his 
conſent. This ſpeech, every word of which I had 
concerted before, produced the effect I deſigned it 
ſhould : the two lovers and their confidant began 
to confeſs they had acted indiſcretely, and to condemn 
themſelves for conducting the affair with ſuch a 
ſpirit of independance. This was what I waited 
tor: I ſeized this opportunity to convince them 
that I believed the offence might be ſoon repaired z 
that the king was naturally kind, and eaſily forgot 
paſt injuries ; all that was now neceſſary to be done, 
was to behave in a quite contrary manner, to ſolicit 
his favour, ſeem abſolutely dependant upon him, 
4 leave him maſter of their deſtiny 5 in fine (and 
. dis was the moſt difficult point of all) facrifice to 
him the contract they had both ſigned, as being 
what he was moſt offended with; and not to fear 
giving him even a declaration in writing, in which 
4 bey ſhould both bind themſelves not to marry 
without his conſent : after this condeſcenſion, I 
od them, on their fide, I believed I might aſſure 
14 dem, that in leſs than three months the king would 
"4 himſelf prevent their deſires, and unite them for 
ever, 1 88 

By found no difficulty in gaining credit to theſe 
1f Wl #furances, and that very inſtant they promiſed to 
r; MW *ign the contract of marriage, poſſibly becauſe 
they thought it would be of no uſe to them, if the 


Aa 3 king, 


6 
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1594. king, when he became abſolute maſter in his do- 
minions, ſhould not agree to it. The counteſs of 


Guiche ſaid ſhe had left it at Bearn, but would ſend 
for it immediately. They did not ſo eaſily yield 
to the declaration I demanded afterwards, and with- 
out which their reſigning the contract ſignified no- 
thing, fince the parties might whenever they pleaſed 
renew it: This was the very argument I made uſe 
of to enforce the neceſſity of giving it, and I con- 


vinced them, that without this the king could 


neither depend upon their ſincerity, nor be aſſured 
of their obedience. This article was ſtrongly con- 
teſted ; and when at laſt, by the force of remon- 
ſtrances, I obtained a writing, by which the prin- 


ceſs and the count cancelled all promiſes that had 


paſſed between them, releaſed each other from any 
engagement, and ſubmitted themſelves abſolutely 
to the king's diſpoſal, the conſequences of this 
writing alarmed them, and they had recourſe to a 
medium, without which it is probable the affair 
had reſted as it was: this medium was, that I only 


ſhould be intruſted with it, and ſhould not ſuffer it 


to go out of my hands, not even though the king 
ſhould require it. Luckily they did not add, that 
it ſhould be returned to the princeſs, if matters 
took an unfavourable turn. I promiſed them, up- 
on my word and honour, that I would not part 
with it; which ſatisfied them entirely, and the 
writing was delivered to me, in form, ſigned by 


the princeſs and the count, and ſealed with their 


arms. The king's joy for my ſucceſs, which he 
durſt hardly flatter himſelf with the hopes of, was 
conſiderably leſs, when he found the writing was 
to remain in my hands: he often entreated me 
earneſtly to give it him ; but finding, by my per- 


fiſting to refuſe him, that the obedience I owed him 
could not influence me to a breach of my promiſe, 


he no longer ſolicited me to it. The two lovers 


ſeeing the agreeable hopes I had given them ſtil 


unaccompliſhed, could not, as it may be wel 
| 3 imagined, 
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Wl imagined, pardon me for having deceived them: 1594. 
do. the ſucceeding, part of theſe Memoirs will ſhew how 2 
of they reſented it. 


end After the concluſion of this affair, which I can- 
ield not remember without pain, I was wholly em- 
th- ployed in preparing for my journey to Rouen. 1 
no- was apprehenſive, and not without reaſon, that ſo 
aſed long a delay had abſolutely broke all my firſt mea- 
ule ſures with admiral Villars : however, I obtained 
on. full powers“ from the king to conclude a treaty, 
uld not only with this governor, but alſo with all the 
red other governors and officers of the province. Juſt 
on- as I was going to ſet out, Deſportes arrived, and 
on. ſtopped me once more; he was ſent by the baron 
Un- De Medavy to the biſhop of Evreux, to deſire that 
had he would lend him his houſe of Conde for a little 
any time; and alſo prevail upon me to come thither, 
ly that he might confer with me upon the conditions 
this of his treaty, and that of Verneuil. I left Char- 
0 4 tres, and came in the evening to Anet, madam 
fair D'Aumale having long earneſtly ſolicited me to 
ny WF viſit her there. n 

* This lady, who had more underſtanding and 


10g prudence than her huſband, conjured him inceſſantly 
hat WY to break with the league, and reſign himſelf wholly 
* i to the king. She was ſenſible, that not only his 
af duty and ſafety required that he ſhould take this 
* ſtept, but his intereſt likewiſe; for the duke D' Au- 


the male's + domeſtic affairs were in ſuch diſorder, that 
9 there was no other way to avoid approaching ruin, 
eit 


but by being amongſt the firſt who returned to their 
he duty and obedience on this occaſion, and were 
therefore diſtinguiſhed with very conſiderable re- 


* wards. I alighted at an inn in Anet, and while 
; ag my ſupper was preparing, went to wait upon 
ex- 

_ * The preſent duke of Sully has + Charles de Lorraine, duke of 
ile, the original of this full power in Aumale, who died in 1631, in his 
ers his poſſeſſion, as likewiſe many of retirement at Bruſſels; his wiſe 
Qil the criginals of Maximilian de was Mary de Lorraine, daughter of 


Bethunc's letters upon this ſubject. Rene, duke of Elbeuf. 
ed 8 A a 4 madam 
þ 
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1594. madam D' Aumale, attended only by one page, 
lo che jon that animated the countenance of this 
lady the moment ſhe perceived me, ſhe added the 
favour of a moſt obliging and friendly reception; 
and that ſhe might not waſte moments ſo precious, 
tdok .my hand and made me walk with her in 
thoſe fine galleries and gardens which make Anet 
a- moſt enchanting place: here ſhe expreſſed to 
me her earneft defire to have her hutband return 
to the obedience he owed his ſovereign. and named 
the conditions upon which he might be induced to 
conſent to it. Lomit all the propoſitions, either ap- 
proved or rejected, chat paſſed between us. Hither- 
to | had ſeen nothing but what did honour to the 
maſter of a houſe truly royal; and I ſhould have 
been ignorant of the deplorable extremity to which 
the duke was reduced, if ſhe had not intreated, 
and even forced me to ſup with her. and to ſtay 
there all night. After a repaſt, which we waited 
for a long time, and when it came was as bad as 
the attendance we had at it, I was conducted into 
a very large chamber, all ſhining with marble, 
but almoſt deſtitute of furniture, and ſo cold, that 
I could neither get heat, nor ſleep in a bed, where 
the ſhort narrow filk curtains, one thin coverlid, 
and damp ſheets, were ſufficient to benumb one 
with cold, even in the midſt of ſummer : not able 
to continue in bed, I roſe, and thought to ſecure 
myſelf againſt the inconveniences of my damp 
lodging by making a fire, but I could find no 
other wood to burn than green holm and. juniper, 
which it was impoſſible to kindle : I was obliged 
therefore to wear my gown the whole night, by 
which means I was very early awake, and joyfully 
guitting ſo difagreeable a lodging, I went to join 
my attendants, the meaneſt of whom fared better, 
and paſſed the night more comfortably than their 
Maſter, | 

I made myſelf amends for this fatigue at Conde, 
Where ] found every conveniency that could con- 
7 * K tribute 
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tribute towards an agreeable reception: as ſoon as 1 394. 
] arrived, I got into a good bed, Medavy not be 
ing expected till noon. At firſt he regulated his 
behaviour according to that notion, that in ſuch a 
conjuncture as the preſent the moſt conſiderable 
nobleman has a right to ſet ten times a greater 
value upon himſelf than he is worth; he ——— 
his part perfectly well, by an air of falſe diſtruſt, Wa 
and an affected ſuperiority, which he imagined BN 
would procure him ſome advantage, I contraſted . i 
his vanity with a frankneſs that ſhewed it to him- * 
ſelf, and told him calmly, that if he waited till 45 
the great cities came to an accommodation, he, Wh 
who had only Verneuil to offer, his ſacrifice would Wi 
immediately loſe half of its value; and that after- 1 
wards perhaps his propoſals would not be liſtened J. 
to, and no reward granted him. My ſincerity 0 
forced him to be candid likewiſe; he appeared 
more reaſonable, and we ſoon agreed: he only 
intreated me net to make the affair public till the 
end of March, becauſe he had engaged to Villars 
to do nothing without his participation. He ſent 
Deſportes with me to Rouen, to pay this compli- 
ment to the governor, and to obſerve, at the ſamg 
time, whether I concluded the treaty with Villars, 
whoſe accommodation drew his along with it, and 
in ſome meaſure neceſſarily. 970 
I came to Louviers the next day, from whence 
making known my arrival to admiral Villars, he 
ſent the captain of his guards to receive me at the 
gate of the city. I did not enter ſecretly as be- 
fore, but publicly, and with a kind of pomp. .The 
ſtreets were filled with the people; and the hopes of 
a peace by which quiet and commerce would be 
reſtored to their city, drew loud acclamations of 
joy from them as I paſſed. Villars had cauſed 
the fineſt houſe in Rouen to be prepared for the 
reception of me and my train, which conſiſted of 
twelve or fifteen gentlemen; and had given all 
the neceſſary orders for treating us ä 
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1594. La- Font, who had the care of my reception, 
u waited to conduct me thither : he outdid his maſ- 
ter, and at night gave me the muſic, and the di- 
verſion of dancers, and jugglers, whom I could 
not prevail upon to receive either money or pre- 
ſents. I ſent Du- Perat to make my compliments 
to the admiral, madam de Simiers, and the abbe 
De Tiron *, who all had a great ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of this affair: they returned me the ſame 
civility a few moments after by the fieur De Per- 
driel, and deſired him to tell me, that I muſt reft 
this day, and we ſhould enter upon buſineſs the 
next. This, however, did not hinder the abbot 
from viſiting me in the evening, without cere- 
mony; indeed his whole conduct upon this occa- 
ſion diſcovered a degree of rectitude and ſincerity 
rarely to be found in ſuch negotiations. 
I found by his diſcourſe that the king had been 
within a very little of loſing Villars irretrievably, 
A deputy from Spain, named Don Simon-Anto- 
nio, and another called Chapelle Marteau , from 
the duke of Maienne, came to Rouen ſome days 
before my arrival, and had made very advanta- 
geous propoſals to this governor ; he had likewiſe 
daily received letters from the catholics, even thoſe 
in the king's party, which tended to raiſe unfa- 
vourable ſuſpicions of his majeſty's deſigns, and to 
prejudice him againſt a negotiation entruſted to a 
proteſtant agent : this argument had great weight 
with Villars, always zealous for his religion, and 
would have infallibly determined him for the ene- 
mies party, if in this perplexity his mind had not 
been ballanced by other letters from the cardinal of 
Bourbon, the biſhop of Evreux, and the marquis 
de Vitry, who a!l affured him he might depend 
upon the king's word and my ſincerity. Tiron 


ſhewed me part of. each of theſe letters, and 


* - Philip Des-Portes, abbot of 1 Michael Marteau, fieur de la 
_ Joſaphat, Tiron, and Ponport, Chapelle. 


thought 


*y 
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thought it neceſſary to warn me, that the admiral, x 594. 
having been perpetually beſet by deputies from the www 


league, and offended likewiſe at the delays that 
had been uſed with him, I muſt not expect to 
vanquiſh his irreſolution without ſuffering ſome of 
thoſe ſallies of rage, ſo natural to him, and which 
with a little patience it was eaſy to allay. 

L went to wait on“ Villars, well prepared to 
ſuſtain all theſe little aſſaults, and at firſt perceived 
plainly that the ſight of me awakened ſome re- 
mains of diſtruſt and anger in his mind. My be- 
haviour ſoon diſſipated this cloud, and he with 
great calmneſs and ſerenity propoſed his conditions, 
which were comprized under the following heads : 
That he ſhould continue ſtill in his poſt of admi- 
ral, which had been beſtowed on him by the 
league; and in his government of Rouen poſſeſs a 
power independent of the duke of Montpenſier, 
governor of that province, at leaſt during three 
2 and that this power ſhould extend over the 

ailiwics of Rouen and Caux : That the exerciſe 
of the proteſtant religion ſhould not be allowed in 
this capital, nor ſix Jeagues about it : That all the 
officers poſted by the league in the cities belonging 
to his government ſhouid be continued there, with 
fifteen hundred foot, and three hundred horſe, to 
be maintained by the king for the ſecurity of thoſe 
cities : That his majeſty ſhould give him the ſum 
of an hundred and twenty thouſand livres to pay 
his debts, and a yearly penſion of ſixty thouſand: 
That Feſcamp ſhould be delivered to him : And 
laſtly, that he ſhould have the diſpoſal of the 
abbeys of Jumieges, Tiron, Bonport, La Valaſe, 
Saint-Taurin, and that of Montiviliers, which he 
deſigned for a ſiſter of madam de Simiers. 


* M. de Villars, in the Me- only one that could ſucceed in theſe 
moirs of thoſe times, is repreſented negotiations, Memoirs for the 
to be of a haughty diſpoſition, hiſtory of France, vol. II, Theſe 


and ſubject to frequent tranſperts negotiations of the baron De Roſ- 


of anger, It is there obſerved, ny are alſo commended by M. de 
that the baron De Roſny was the Thou, b. cix. if 


BY 
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If all theſe articles had as much depended upon 


◻◻ V ene as that relating to the abbey of Saint-Taurin, 


which was my own, and which I immediately 
yielded to Villars, the treaty had been concluded 
without any farther delay; and this I aſſured him 
of with regard to thoſe wherein the king was ab- 
ſolute maſter. But however full and extenſive the 
powers I had received from his majeſty were, I 


could do nothing in thoſe articles which regarded 


the duke of Montpenſier, and Biron, who was 
inveſted with the poſt of admiral, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Feſcamp, which he had got from Bois- 
roſe on a promiſe of indemnification, that had not 
yet been fulfilled; and I did not think I had a 
right to ſettle this affair without informing the 
king of it. As I did not heſitate upon any of 
thoſe conditions which depended immediately upon 
the king to grant, I expected that Villars would 
have been ſatisfied with my conduct; but this gover- 
nor going out with the deputies from the league at 
the very moment that I was endeavouring to make 
him comprehend my reaſons, he interrupted me 
haſtily with theſe few words, pronounced with 
great fury: That I might ſpare myſelf the 
„trouble of talking to him any more, ſince he 
„ was determined either to finiſh the treaty upon 
& the ſpot, or break it off entirely.“ | 
Although I was a little ſtunned with this un- 
foreſeen blow, I anſwered Villars calmly, that I 


was perſuaded the king would grant him the three 


articles in queſtion, as well as all the others (that of 
Feſcamp making two, becauſe Bois-roſe was con- 
cerned in it:) That this needed not hinder us from 
drawing up the treaty, and even figning it that 
moment, as if every thing was agreed to, inſert- 
ing only this note in-the margin over againſt the 


three articles, To be determined by the king. And 


to convince him that I ſought not to gain time, 


in order to betray him afterwards, I offered to re- 
main in his power as an hoſtage, till his majeſty 


returned 
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returned an anſwer. Villars ſtill ſtarted new diffi- 3 594. 
culties, but he could not reſiſt madam de Simiers, www 


the abbot Tiron, and La Font, who all ſupported 
my arguments. I had the treaty drawn up in haſte; 
we ſigned it; and I ſent a copy of it immediately 
to the king, with a long letter, in which I gave him 
an account of all that had paſſed. But before the 
anſwer could be brought to Rouen, an incident 


happened, which we once imagined would have 


rendered it uſeleſs. T- 

Moſt of the governors of the ſmall forts in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, far from returning to 
the duty and obedience they owed their king, per- 
ſiſted in their revolt, becauſe, in the preſent con- 
fuſed ſtate of affairs, they acquired gains, which 
they foreſaw would ceaſe with the war. The moſt 
artful amongſt them made themſelves equally ne- 
ceſſary to each of the contending parties, and ex- 
acted bribes from both. Du Rollet, governor of 
Pont de PArche, was one of thoſe who acted on 
theſe principles with the greateſt ſubtilty. He had 
for more than a year flattered the king with hopes 
that he would fall upon means to deliver the city 
of Rouen and its governor into his hands, pro- 
vided he would give the government of this place 
to him, which his majeſty at all events gave him 
a written promiſe of. Du Rollet failing in an en- 
terpriſe which exceeded his abilities, took it into 
his head to blaſt my negotiation, which he at- 
tempted in this manner: 

He commanded an officer named Dupre to 
mingle with my train as I paſſed through Ponte 
de l' Arche, and to enter Rouen with me. I had 
been informed that Du Rollet was diſaffected, but 
I had no reaſon to ſuſpect this officer of having 
any bad deſigns, nor could I hinder him from fol- 
lowing me. I was likewiſe abſolutely ignorant of 
this Dupre's being the very ſame perſon who had 
been employed by Du Rollet before to cabal —_— 

4 illars 
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1594. Villars in Rouen *. He was no ſooner entered, 
wa than, renewing his former acquaintance, he put 


himſelf at the head of a party of raſh inconſiderate 
perſons, with whom he laid a plot to ſeize the old 
palace, and ſecure the governor's perſon; perſuad- 
ing them that he acted thus by my orders. As he 
had no other deſign than to alarm the governor, 
and to inſpire him with the utmoſt deteſtation of 
me, he was not at much trouble to keep the 
affair ſecret; in effect, Villars was informed of it 
immediately. 

The exceſs of anger this news threw him into, 


and the injurious thoughts it inſpired him with 


againſt the king, and eſpecially me, may be eaſil 

imagined. Convinced that he had now an bo 
teſtable proof of my treachery, he would not ex- 
amine the matter any further, but ſent D'Inſen- 
court to me that moment to deſire I would come 
to him. I had dined that day with La Pile, at- 
torney- general of the chamber of accounts, and 
had juſt received letters which pleaſed me exceed - 
ingly. The king granted Villars the three articles 
which had been referred to him, and engaged to 
procure the conſent of the parties concerned. Over 
againſt theſe articles, I had written upon the mar- 
gin of the original treaty which I had carried with 
me, To be agreed by bis majeſty's command. I pro- 
miſed myſelt great pleaſure in thus ſurprizing Vil- 
lars, who could not expect ſuch a quick diſpatch ; 
and went out of La Pile's houſe with the treaty in 
one hand, holding a white ſcarf which I had put 
into my pocket in the other, intending to throw 
it about Villars's neck, and embracing him, to ſa- 
lute him admiral and governor of the diſtricts of 
Rouen and Caux. The contrariety of reflections 


®* During the ſiege of Rouen, however, it is probable, he Mill 
Du Rollet endeavouring to throw continued to carry on intrigues for 
himſelf into that city, was taken the king's intereſt, Cayet, b. ir, 
and ſhut up in the old caſtle, where p, 14. 


that 
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that employed our minds as we advanced towards x 594. 
each other had, I believe, ſomething in it very vo 
uncommon. 

My gaiety was ſoon overcaſt, for Villars per- 
ceiving me at a diſtance, came towards me with 
haſty ſtrides, his face ſwelled and inflamed, his 
eyes ſparkling, and all his looks and geſtures ex- 
3 of the moſt violent tranſports of fury. 

e began by ſnatching the paper out of my hand, 
and not giving me time to ſpeak, with a voice ſo 
altered by this inward agitation that it was ſcarcely 
articulate, he ſtammered out theſe words, too re- 
markable, not to be related exactly. 

So, fir, where, in the devil's name, are you 
« going ſo airy, and fo full of mirth ? By heavens 
« you have not attained your purpoſe, and before 
« the game is ended, you may perhaps have no 
% cauſe to ſmile, at leaſt if I treat you as you de- 
„ ſerve. You are out in your reckoning, you, 
and your king of Navarre alſo, for by my ſoul 
& he has got a —— in the baſket, and if he can 
% find no other footman than Villars, I fancy he 
&« will be but badly ſerved.” Saying this, he tore 
the treaty in a thouſand pieces, and threw them 
into the fire. Having given the reins to his fury, 
he added an infinite number of invectives in the 
ſame tone, and equally extravagant, intermingling 
them with oaths, the rage he was in — . — 
him with an inexhauſtable ſource of them. 
That I ſuffered him to go on thus, without in- 
terruption, was at firſt owing to my aſtoniſhment, 
or rather indeed to the neceſſity I was under of 
hearing him, and afterwards to the reflection that 
theſe ſorts of diſpoſitions cannot bear contradiction: 
at length ſtopping of himſelf, he began to traverſe 
his chamber, which was very long and wide, like 
a man out of his ſenſes. Well, ſir,“ ſaid I, when 
I found he was ſilent, © have you done yet talk- 
ing at random? You have reaſon to be ſatisfied 
at having thus behaved like a madman, without 

«© being 
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1594. being contradicted in your extravagancies.” Per- 
\— Cceiving that the calm manner in which I ſpoke to 


him obliged him in ſpite of himſelf to liſten to me, 
I proceeded to tell him, that what he had juſt ſaid 
and done in my preſence appeared to be nothing 
but an artifice he had conceived to retract the word 
he had fo ſolemnly given; but that this turn would 
always diſhonour him, and greatly leſſen my opi: 
nion of his wiſdom and integrity. © *Sdeath,” 
cried he, ſtopping ſhort, ©* I never did, nor ever 
« will deſerve or fuffer ſuch a reproach. I am a 
* man of too much honour; ſuch evaſions are 
« only fit for thoſe who betray their friends, 
and endeavour to get them affaſſinated.” Hi- 
therto he had ſaid nothing ſo plain as this laſt 
word, by which, though I could not comprehend 
the whole extent of his meaning, yet I was able 
to gueſs from whence ſo furious a 8233 pro- 
ceeded. 

I demanded an explanation, and proteſted to 
him, with that air of fincerity and confidence with 
which even the moſt prejudiced cannot help being 
affected, that I was abſolutely ignorant of his 
meaning; and that if I could be convicted of any 
unfair proceedings with regard to him, I was ready 
to deliver myſelt into his hands, without deſiring 
either pardon or favour. Thus obliging him to 
be more explicit, he reproached me with having 
employed Dupre to aſſaſſinate him, and to ſeize 
upon the old palace. The violence of his agita- 
tion not permitting him to ſpeak otherwiſe than in 
broken and interrupted ſentences, the affair ap- 

red to me utterly improbable, and I could not 

inder myſelf from entertaining ſome ſuſpicions 
of his ſincerity, nor from telling him, that he had 
been ſeduced by Spaniſh piſtoles to contrive ſuch a 
ſight pretence for breaking with me. Who 
« I?” cried he, relapſing again in a rage, *Sdeath, 
« muſt I confeſs that I have ated treac herouſly 
L with you, and broke my oath ? I would _ 
. „ «K die 
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« die than be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs.“ «« By 1594- 


« heaven, fir,” anſwered I, © for you teach me 


* to ſwear, it is only by your fulfilling or breaking 
« off the treaty, that I ſhall know whether to 
« believe you an honeſt or a perjured man.” 

We continued thus expoſtulating a long time, 
which increaſed rather than leſſened our mutual 
diſſatisfaction; ſo that at laſt we both became 
equally enraged. During this conteſt the abbot de 
Tiron came in, and entering immediately into the 
occaſion of our quarrel, reduced us both to reaſon, 
« Depend upon it, fir,” ſaid he to Villars, “the 
« baron de Roſny is not guilty of the ſchemes 
„that have been laid againſt you; he is a man 
« of too much honour; and, in ſuch a caſe, too 
« prudent to throw himſelf into your power.” 

Theſe few words explained every thing. I turn- 
ed calmly towards Villars, teiling him, that I was 
convinced anger alone had been the cauſe of all the 
injurious things he had ſaid; and that I expected, 
as ſoon as it was allayed, he would repair his 
fault, by performing his firſt promiſe. Well, 
e fir,” ſaid he, already half pacified, I will keep 
« my word: but take care alfo not to fail of 
yours, with regard to the three articles yet un- 
« determined.” I anſwered, that if it had not 
been for his fury, which made him throw the 
treaty into the fire, he might have ſeen that the 
king conſented to grant him them all. 

We were upon theſe terms when madam De 
Simiers was introduced. Don't be angry with 
% me, madam,” ſaid he, as he went to receive 
her: „“ all is over, we are good friends again; 
„but, by heaven, the traitor who made all this 
* miſchief ſhall die before I eat or drink.” He 
kept his word, for cauſing Dupre to be brought 
before him, after he had conſeſſed the whole 
affair, he ordered him, without the formality of a 
trial, to be hung up at a window. | 

Vol. I, B b Villars 
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Villars intreating me afterwards to ſhew him 
the king's letter, I did not {cruple to tell him, that 
his majeſty's ſecrets ought only to be communi. 
cated to his open and declared ſervants. To make 
Villars of this number, nothing more was necef- 
fary but to draw up the treaty again, which we 
ſigned, and each of us kept a duplicate of it. It 
was agreed between us, that the affair ſhould re- 
main a fecret for ſome time, on account of the 
league and the Spantards, againſt whom this go- 
vernor took new meaſures, by reinforcing the 
troops he had in Rouen. After this, I no longer 
made any difficulty in ſhewing him all my letters, 
as well thoſe which I had written to and received 
from the king before, as that in which I informed 
him of the ratification of the treaty, and his ma- 


jeſty's anſwer to it. The courier who carried theſe 


laſt diſpatches was not more than four hours on his 
Journey. 

Thefe letters gave great ſatisfaction to Villars, 
particularly the laſt, written with the king's own 
hand. His majeſty in that thanked me more like 
a friend, than a ſovereign, for the fervice I had 


juſt done him, and concluded with thefe words, 


% Come to me at Senlis, on the 2oth of March, 
* or at Saint Denis on the 21ſt, that you may 
<« help to cry Long live the king in Paris, and after- 
&* wards we will do the ſame at Rouen :” for! 
wrote to him that his preſence there was neceſſary. 
© Shew this letter,“ added he, to the new friend 
* you have acquired me, that he may ſee I do 
* not forget him, and be convinced that I love 
& him, and know how to prize and reward fuch 
© brave men as he is.” By heaven,” ſaid Vil- 
lars, at this place, „this prince is too gracious 
« and obliging to remember me, and ſpeak of 
„ me in ſuch advantageous terms.” From that 
moment Villars continued firm in his obrdience 
and affection to the king; nor had his majeſty 
amonglt his molt ancient ſervants one more _ 

utely 
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lutely devoted to his intereſts than him. He de- 
fired me to be ſatisfied with his word for the faith- 
ful execution of all the articles comprehended in 
the treaty, and 1 accepted it as the beſt ſecurity 
he could give me, 

The remainder of the time that I ſtaid in Rouen 
was employed in regulating ſome affairs of the 
ſame nature. I ufually ſpent the day with the ad- 
miral, and at night retired to my apartment, to 
give audience to ali the officers as well of the city 
and parliament, as of the army, that were ſcattered 
throughout that province, and who came to me 
privately to concert meaſures for ſeparating the 
people from the intereſts of the league. Medavy 
was of this number, and I concluded the treaty 
with him. Verneuil not being a city of ſuch im- 
portance as to make it neceſſary to ule the ſame 
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precautions with it as with Rouen, the king or- 


dered Medavy to publiſh his treaty, for an example 
to the other governors. | 

As I was ſollicitous not to neglect meeting hig 
majeſty at the place he had appointed me, I made 
haſte to relieve Rouen, after receiving from the 
governor every inſtance of gratitude and reſpect, 
| took a leave equally affectionate of the abbot De 
Tiron, and madam De Simiers, promiſed them 
to return ſoon, and aſſured madam De Simiers, 
I would bring her brother, the marquis De Vitry, 
along with me, with a body of troops ſufficient 
to put Villars into a condition to explain himſelf 
without danger. The obligations I owed to them 
were great enough to demand this ſervice of me, 
although his majeſty's intereſt had not been an 
additional motive to it. 

It was upon ſome correſpondencies the king 
carried on in Paris that he found his hopes o 
being ſoon admitted there, and he was on his way 
thither from St. Denis when | joined him. His 
party in that city was fo firmly united, and fo 
many perſons of equal courage and fidelity had 
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1594. Joined, that it was almoſt impoſſible but that it 
A ſhould ſucceed. Ever ſince the battle of Arques, 
when the count Belin was taken priſoner by the 
king's forces, and had an opportunity of diſco- 
vering the great qualities of that prince contraſted 
with the weakneſs of his enemies, the duke of - 
Maienne perceived the inclinations of this gover- 
nor to lean ſecretly towards the king. Full of this 
fuſpicion, he did not heſitate a moment about de- 
priving him “ of the government of ſo conſider- 
able a city as Paris, and ſought for a man whoſe 
fidelity to himfelf and the league could be depended 
upon, to entruſt the care of this great city to, at 
a time when the neceſſity of his affairs obliged 
him to repair to the frontier of Picardy; accord- 
ingly he fixed upon Briſſac F, and beſtowed this 
government upon him. 
Briſſac, at firſt, anſwered his purpoſe perfectly 
well. The ſtudy of the roman hiftory had inſpired 
this officer (who valued himſelf greatly upon his 
penetration and judgment) with' a very ſingular 
project, which was, to form France into a republic 
upon the model of ancient Rome, and make Paris 
the capital of this new ſtate. Had Briſſac de- 
ſcended ever ſo little from theſe lofty idgas to an 
attention to particular circumſtances, which in the 
greateſt deſigns it is neceſſary to have ſome regard 
to, he would have perceived that a ſcheme, how- 
ever happily imagined, may, by the nature of the 
obſtacles which oppoſe it, by the difference of the 
genius, and character of the people, by rhe force 
of thoſe laws they have adopted, . and by long 
cuſtom, which, as it were, ſtamps a ſeal upon 
them, become alike chimerical and impracticable. 
Time only and long experience can bring remedies 


The parliament upon this oc- 
caſtion made a decree, highly ho- 
nourable for the count of Belin. 
The citizens are there exhorted 
rather to partake than ſuffer his 
danichment from the city, Me- 


moirs for the hiſtory of France, 
Vol. II. Memoirs of the league, 
Vol. VI. 

+ Charles De Cos, count of 


Dridac, marechal of France, 


rg 


mb Th on 8.4L: 


to the defects in the cuſtoms of a ſtate whoſe form 1 594. 
is already determined; and this ought always too 


be attempted with a view to the plan of its ori- 
ginal conſtitution * : this ts ſo certain, that when- 
ever we ſee a ſtate conducted by meaſures contrary 
to thoſe made ufe of in its foundation, we may 
be aſſured a great revolution is at hand; nor do 
the application of the beſt remedies operate upon 
diſeaſes that reſiſt their force. 

Briſſac did not go ſo far; he could not for a 
long time comprehend from whence the general 
oppoſition his deſigns met with proceeded, for he 
had explained himſelf freely to the nobles and all 
the chief partiſans of the league: at laſt he began 
to be apprehenſive for his own fafcty, leſt while, 
without any aſſiſtance, he was labouring to bring 
his project to perfection, the king ſhould deſtroy 
it entirely, by ſeizing his capital. Poſſeſſed with 
this fear, the Roman ideas quickly gave place to 
the French ſpirit of thoſe times, which was to be 


ſolicitous only for his own advantage. When felf- 


intereſted motives are ſtrengthened by the appre- 
henſion of any danger, there are few perſons who 
will not be induced by them to betray even their 
beſt friend. Thus Briſſac + ated: he entered into 
the count of Belin's reſolutions, but from a motive 
far leſs noble and generous; and thought of no- 
thing but of making the king purchaſe, at the 
higheſt price, the treachery he meditated againſt 
the duke of Maienne, in his abſence. St. Luc , 


* The ſenſe in which the duke of theſe Memoirs. 


of Sully underſtands this maxim, 
and the true one in which it ought 
to be taken, is, that the ancient 
form and fundamental principles 
of government are to be changed 
as little as poſſible; he does not 
mean, that we are to admit the 
abuſes which ignorance or neceſſity 
have introduced in the different 
inſtitutions relating to the finances, 
politics, e. He will treat this 
fubject more largely in the ſequel 


+ The duke of Maienne, as De 
Thou obſerves, was informed of 
Briſſac's treachery by the dutcheſs 
of Guiſe, his mother; bur he 
would not believe her, See the 
reduction of the city of Paris, 
Matt. vol. II. b. i. p. 174. Chron, 
Novenn. b. vi. p. 334. and other 
hiſtorians. 

Francis D*Epinay, lord of St. 


Luc, maſter- general oi the ordnance. 
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1594. his brother-in-law, undertook to negotiate with 
dee king in his name, and having procured very 


advantageous conditions, Briſſac agreed to admit 
Henry with his army into Paris, in ſpite of the 
Spaniards, The troops of the league were abſo- 
lutely at his diſpoſal, and they had no reaſon to 
apprehend any oppoſition trom the people, 
D'O * loſtno time in making application for the 
government of Paris, and the iſle of France, and 
obtained his requeſt; but now a conflict between 
his intereſt and ambition ſo perplexed this ſuper- 
intendant, that, notwithſtanding his new dignity, 
the reduction of Paris was amongſt the number of 
thoſe things he moſt feared ſhould happen: he 
would have had it believed, that the true motive 
of this fear was, leſt the finances ſhould become a 
prey to the men of the ſword and gown, by whom, 
he ſaid, the king, as ſoon as he was poſſeſſed of 
Paris, would be oppreſſed, for the payment of 
penſions, appointments, and rewards, But this 
diſcourſe deceived none but thoſe who were igno- 
rant of the advantage he found in keeping the 
affairs of the finances in their preſent ſtate of con- 
fuſion, and with what ſucceſs he had hitherto la- 
boured for that purpoſe, 

The king, upon this occaſion, put all the friends 
of the count of Belin in motion, on whom he had 
no leſs dependance than upon Briſſac; and at nine 
o'clock in the morning + preſented himſelf, at the 
head of eight thouſand men, before Porte Neuve, 
where the ꝓ mayor of Paris, and the other magi- 


Our Memoirs make no men- 
tion of monſieur D'O's being de- 
prived by the league of this go- 
vernment, which Henry III. had 
beſtowed upon him, Peref. 2d 


re. 

+ March 22. 

{ This mayor of Paris was John 
L'Huilhler, who when Briſſac ſaid 
to lum, © We muſt rencer to 
% Cæſar the things that are Cæ- 


« ſar's,“ he replied, We muſt 
render them, indeed, but not 
** ſell them to him.” F. L'Etoile's 
Journal aſcribes the repartee to 
Henry IV. L'Huillier was reward- 
ed with the poſt of prefident of 
the chamber of accounts, and coun- 
ſellor of ſtate ; and Martin Langlois, 
an alderman, was made mayor of 
Paris in his room, Le Grain, b. vi. 
It is obſerved, in the volume of 


ſtrates, 
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h ſtrates, received him in form. He went immedi- 1894. 

y ately and took poſſeſſion of the Louvre, the Pa- 

it lace, the Great and Little Chatelet, and found no 

e oppoſition any where; he proceeded even to the 

- church of Notre Dame, which he entered to re- 

0 turn thanks to God for his ſucceſs. His ſoldiers, 
on their ſide, fulfilled with ſuch exactneſs the or- 

e ders“ and intentions of their maſter, that no one 

d throughout this great city complained of having 

n received any outrage from them. They took poſ- 

bs ſeſſion of all the ſquares and croſs-ways in the 

0 ſtreets, where they drew up in order of battle. 

f All was quiet; and from that day the ſhops were 

e oper ed with all the ſecurity which a long continued 

e peace Could have given. 

a The Spaniards had now only the Baſtille, the 

1 Temple, and the quarters of St. Anthony and St. 

f Martin in their poſſeſſion; and there they fortified 

f themſelves, being about four thouſand in number, 

$ with the duke De Feria and Don Diego d'Evora 

: at their head; all greatly aſtoniſhed at ſuch unex- 

- pected news |, and firmly reſolved to defend 

a themſelves to the laſt extremity, if any attempts i 

, were made to force them from thoſe advantageous | 

oſts. The king relieved them from their per- | 

plexity, by. ſending to tell them, that they might i 

- MSS. marked 9033. in the king's trated in this prince's ſervice, i 

> library, that Henry IV. entering complained to him of that info- | 
Paris by the new gate, which has lence. The king, in public, (aid 

, been ſince called the gate of the to him, © La-Nou?, you muſt pay x 

. conference, he went out again, and *“ your debts, I pay mine;" but 
returned ſeveral times, fearing, afterwards, taking him aſide, he Wo 
notwithſtanding the repeated aſſu- gave him his jewels to pawn to "i 

i rances of the mayor and aldermen, the creditors, inſtead of the bag- (0 

that by permitting his troops to gage they had ſeized of his. Peref, 

6 enter Paris, their deſign was to part ad. il 

cut them in pieces, and ſeize his + L'Etoile obſerves, that this 

a perſon. news being brought to the Spa- 

f The king perceiving a ſoldier niards while Langlois was amuſing 


take a loaf from a baker by force, 
ran to him and would have killed 
him. L' Etoile's Journal. Perefix 
ſays, that La- Nou being arreſted 
ſor debts which his father con- 


them with relating circumſtances 
out of the Roman hiſtory, the duke 
of Feria cried out two or three times, 
« Heis a great king.“ L Etoile's 
Journal, 
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1594. leave Paris, and retreat in full ſecurity. He treated 
was the cardinals of Placentia and Pelleve with the 


ſame gentleneſs, notwithſtanding the reſentment 
he ſtil! retained for their conduct with regard to 
him. Soiſſons was the place whither theſe enemies 
of the king“ retired, protected by a ſtrong eicort, 
His majeſty then publiſhed a general pardon + for 
all the French who had borne arms againſt him. 
When this ſacrifice is not extorted by neceſſity, 
bur, on the contrary, made at a time when ven- 
geance has full liberty to ſatiate itſelf, it is not one 
of the leaſt marks of a truly royal diſpoſition, 
Madam De Montpenſier being introduced to the 
king, he received her as politely, and converſed as 


ſamiliarly with her, as it he had ſome very im- 


portant reaſon for ſparing her the confuſion which 
any other perſon in his ſituation would have been 
fond of throwing her into ||. 


The king had a mind to fee of Montpenſier. 


them marchout, and looked at them 
from a window over St. Denis's 
gate, They all faluted him with 
their hats off, bowing profoundly 
low, The king, with great polite- 
neſs, returned the ſalute to the prin- 
cipal officers, adding theſe words, 
© Remember me to your maſter ; 
« go, I permit you, but return no 
« moe.“ Peref. zd part. This 
anecdote agrees with that in 
the Memoirs for the hiſtory of 
France; but is contradifted by the 
Jeurnal written by the ſame au- 
thor. 

T All the Memoirs of thoſe 
times are filled with inſtances of 
Herry's clemency, and his ſp: ightly 
and agrecable repartees, See the 
Memoirs above cited, A leaguer 


coming to him one day when he 
was playing at primero, © You are 
« weicome,"* ſaid the king to him, 
& for if we win you will be ours. 
Le Grain, bock x. 

T Caihcrine-Maria of Lorrain, 
widtew cf Lewis of Bourbon, duke 


|| Perefix obſerves, that he play- 
ed at cards with her that very 
evening. L'Etoile adds, that he 
returned both hers und madam De 
Nemours's viſit ; and relates a very 
extraordinary converſation that 
paſſed between this prince and 


her ; at the end of which, madam 


de Montpenſier, whoſe hatred for 
Henry was publicly known, tak- 
ing notice of his entring Paris, ſhe 
wiſhed that it had been her brother 
the duke of Ma:enne who had let 
down the bridge for his majeſty, 
« Ad-zokers, replied the king, 
„ he might poſſibly have made me 
«« wait a long time, and I ſhould 
not have entered ſoear!y.”* This 
lady, purſued he, hearing the po- 
pulace cry, Long Ive be kirg, ſaid, 
laughing, that Briſſac had done 
more than his wife, who in fifteen 
years had made but one cuckow 
ſing; whereas he, in eight days, 
had made more than twenty thou- 
ſand parrots fing in Paris, L'E» 


toile, ann, 1594 
The 
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The king had not yet found an opportunity to 


converſe with me upon the negotiations of Rouen; 
therefore that evening, when the croud of courtiers 


had quitted his apartment, be took me aſide to a 


window in the Louvre, and made me give him a 
circumſtantial relation of all that had paſſed, even 


to the minuteſt incidents; to which he liſtened 


with the utmoſt attention. He accuſed himſelf. of 
being the cauſe of Du Roller's unſeaſonable at- 
tempt, by not acquainting me with the propoſals 
he had made him, which would have put me upon 
my guard againſt all that couid have happened 
from that quarter. 

The king had not yet mentioned to the duke of 
Montpenſier, or the baron De Biron, the conditions 
which, at their expence, he had granted to admiral 
Villars: and this was now all that perplexed him; 
for he conducted himſelf by quite different max- 
ims from thoſe princes, who, in ſuch caſes, inſtead 
of ſubmitting to make uſe of prudent meaſures 
to pacify the murmurings they may expect, begin 
by filencing all complaint, and exact an unwilling 
obedience by the force of authority only. He ox- 
dered me to make him, in the preſence of theſe 
two noblemen, the ſame relation | had juſt now 
done, as if it were for the firſt time; and to give 
them to underſtand, that the concluſion of the 
treaty with Villars depended upon their ſacrificing 
to him their rights. This I performed exactly as 
we had concerted ; after which the king, turning 


towards them, ſaid, with ſome emotion, that he 


would rather loſe Villars and Rouen both, than 
gain them by doing any injuſtice to two perſons 
whom he greatly eſteemed, Montpenſier and Bi- 
ron were ſo affected with this manner of treating 
them, that they declared they would willingly re- 
ſign their pretenſions. Henry thanked them, and, 
as an equivalent, gave the firſt the governments 
of Perche and Maine, to be joined to that of 
Normandy, as ſoon as it ſhould be entirely _—_— ; 

ut 
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1594. but Villars's generoſity changed this diſpoſition: 

-- and to Biron a marechal's baton, with four hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand livres in money, to in- 
demnify him for his loſs. 

The reduction of Paris engaged the king in new 
affairs, which obliged him to delay ſtil! longer 
his journey to Rouen, He was employcd in receiv- 
ing the homage of all the different courts *, of 
the univerſity, and other corporations of the city 
of Paris; whoſe early ſubmiſſion he thought he 
could not better reward, than by applying his cares 
to the reſtoring to them that harmony and regula- 
rity which the civil wars had interrupted. He had 
likewiſe anſwers to give to ſeveral governors of 
towns and fortreſſes, particularly of the iſle of 
France, who, after the example of the capital, 
came to make their ſubmiſſions to him. 

Villeroi was not amongſt the firſt: it was ne- 
ceſſity alone, that either fixed his irreſolution, or 
forced his inclinations. Some places + of little 
importance ſtill held out for him and his ſon, with 
which, by means of Du-Pleſſis his friend, and 
Sancy , whoſe daughter was juſt married to his 
ſon, he made very advantageous conditions for 
himſelf: after obtaining, by repeated importunities, 
two truces, the one of two months ſpace, the other 
for three months; which he procured to be rati- 
fied by the duke of Maienne; after having a long 
time affected a neutrality, and ſet a thouſand 
ſprings in motion to protract, till the laſt extre- 
mity, his ſeparation from his old friends, he at 
laſt concluded a treaty & almoſt after all the reſt, 


The parliament of Paris was 


recalled from Tours, where it had 
been removed by letters patent 
from the king, dated the 28th of 
March, 1594. 

+ Pontoiſe, &c. 

1 Jaqueline de Harlay-Sancy. 

& I his circuniſtance in our Me- 
moirs is poſitively contradited by 
De Thou, who ſays, book cviii, 


that Villeroi's treaty with the king 
was concluded long before, but 
that his majeſty would not ſuffer 
it to be made public, becauſe he 
was defirous that Villeroi ſhould 
make uſe of his influence over the 
duke of Ma'enne, to prevail upon 
him to join his party. Matthieu, 
in the places already quoted, is of 
the ſame opinion; and Cayet, who 


and 
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and obtained the poſt of ſecretary to the king, 
recompenſe for that he had given up. 

The day after the king's entry into Paris he 
thought proper to make me ſet out for Rouen, 
ſince de could not go thither himſelf. I arrived at 
that city on the 25th of March, bringing with me 
Vitry, at the head of three hundred men. La- 
Font received me at the gate of the city, and con- 
ducted me, with all my train, to the houſe that 
was prepared for my reception, which belonged to 
the ſieur De Martinbault, the fineſt in the whole 
town, and, by Villars's orders, furniſhed magni- 
ficently for me. Simon Antoine and La-Chapelle 


in 


likewiſe ſupports it elſewhere, does 
not contradict it by Villeroi's letter 
to the duke of Ma:enne, dated the 
2d of January in the ſame year; 
although, in rclating the purport 
of this letter, he caſts a kind of 
reproach upon this miniſter, In 
this letter, which was intercepted 
by the royaliſts, Villeroi, whoſe 
defign was to inform the duke of 
Marenne beforehand of his treaty 
with Henry, which was going to 
be publiſhed, and to endeavour 
once more to prevail upon him to 
follow his example, adviſes Ma.enne 
to conſider in earneſt of a peace for 
the party in general, and himſelf 
in particular, “ Becauſe, ſays he, 
their cauſe is deſperate ;** and 
adds, We have loſt all confidence 
« in each other, &, Cayet, 
book vi. pag. 293. 

With the key that De Thou and 
other hiſtorians have given us to 
Villeroi's ſecret tranſactions with 
the chiefs of the league. and to 
the part he played by the king's 
order, the meaning of thoſe words 
which they would impute to him as 
a crime, is eatily comprehended ; 
and it is even plain, that in ſpeak- 
ing to the duke of Ma'enne he 
could not have expreſſed himſelf 
otherwiſe, Indeed if on this occa- 


Gon Villeroi could be charged with 
any fault, it was in not diſcovering 


a little more generoſity when he 
had ſo good an opportunity for it z 
for defides thoſe rewards mentioned 
in our Memairs, he procured the 
government of Lyons for Charles 
de Neufville, marquis of Alincourt, 
his ſon, But what French noble- 
man in thoſe times, or even what 
man, however little diſtreſſed in 
his circumſtances, could boaſt of 
being exempred from this reproach ? 
Father de L' Etoile does not conceal 
the covetous and ſelfiſh diſpoſition 
of Villeroi. “ Henry IV.” ſays 
he in his Journal, © going one day, 
« with twelve or fifteen of his 
6% courtiers, to partake of a ſlight 
« collation with Villeroi, ſaid to 
«© them, when they were ſeated at 
« table, My friends, we are at an 
* ordinary, let us fare well for our 
% money, for we have an hoſt 
« that will make us pay dear for our 
« entertainment.“ I do not think 
it will be neceſſary for the future 
to obviate all thoſe inveRives which 
the duke of Sully, in the ſequel of 
theſe Memoirs, throws upon a man 
who has been highly ſerviceable to 
this kingdom, till his death in the 
year 1617, having poſſeſſed the 
poſts of miniſter and ſecretary of 
ſtate under four ſucceſſive kings, 
Charles IX. Henry III. Henry IV. 
and Lewis XIII. 


did 
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1594. did not approve of ſuch a remarkable diſtinction. 
GY WV They were yet ignorant of the treaty, but had 
taken ſo much umbrage at my firſt journey, that 
they made uſe of all their credit with the governor 
to prevail upon him to forbid my entrance into the 

City. 

Ee who acquainted me with all their in- 
trigues, appriſed me alſo, that they were that very 
night appointed to ſup with the governor ; as 
were likewiſe the abbe Tiron, the preſident Bo- 

uemare, Viedavy, and D*Hacqueville, two coun- 
{ellors of the parliament, and ſome others. I was 
reſolved to take this opportunity to declare myſelf; 
and La-Font having aſſured me, that the admiral 
would not be diſpleaſed with any thing 1 did, I 
was willing to enjoy the contuſion of the two de- 
puties from Spain and the league, by telling them 
what had juſt happened at Paris. 

I went immediately to St. Ouen, where Villars 
was with all his gueſts; he was talking to the depu- 
ties at one end of the gallery when entered ; I did 
not ſcruple to interrupt their converſation, by run- 
ning to embrace him, and told him I was come to 
invite myſelf to ſup with him, having ſome news 
to acquaint him with. Villars, after returning my 
embrace, pointing to the two deputies, as if he 
knew my intended ſcheme and acted in concert 
with me, told me cooly, that having ſo many 

cople to ſup with him that night, he was afraid 
| thould not find the party well aſſorted. I replied, 

that 1 could accommodate myſeif to any ſet of 

company, and I was perſuaded (the animolity of 
party afide) thoſe two gentlemen would receive the 
news 1 had to tell them with pleaſure. The go- 
vernor glancing a look at Simon Antoine, that 
"deputy replied, with an eaſy air, that he would be 
very glad to hear how the king had treated the 
Spaniards and the two cardinals ; adding enco- 
miums on this prince, and compliments to me, 
with great art and politeneſs, *+ By what Job- 
22 „ ſerve, 
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ſerve, you will oblige me to treat you all,“ ſaid 1594. 
Villars; adding an apology for the meanneſs of his wg 


entertainment. 

The reſt of the company approaching, the pre- 
ſident Boquemare preſſed me to declare my news; 
but I would ſay nothing till we were ſcated. Iam,” 
ſaid the admiral (placing himſelf firſt at the middle 
of the table) a very bad maſter of the ceremonies.” 
I was reſolved not to uſe any with Don Simon, who 
I knew did not want ambition, which was like- 
wiſe ſupported by his rank ; leſt therefore he ſhould 
accept, on a bare compliment, of the chief place, 
which, on an occaſion, when I repreſented the king's 
perſon, might have had ſome conſequence, I ſeated 
myſelf, without any ceremony, at the head of the 
table, telling the Spaniſh deputy, that if our own 
perſons only were concerned, I would willingly pay 
him what I thought due to a ſtranger of his merit: 
to which he anſwered with great politeneſs. La- 
Chapelle obſerving to him, that the place I held at 
table was a type of that the king poſſeſſed now ar 
Paris, and that things only followed their natural 
courſe, <* I perceive it,” ſaid the Spaniard,” and 
I am afraid this precedence is but a bad augury 
cc for us; however, it ſhall not hinder us from 
ce being merry, and drinking to the health of our 
C maſters, who are not enemies, ſince there is no 
c war declared between them.” This anſwer was 
equally wiſe and politic; and, during the whole re- 
paſt, the Spaniard ſupported his part of the con- 
verſation with great ſpirit and underſtanding, ſeem- 
ed charmed with the king's fine qualities, and praiſed 
him particularly for the clemency with which he 


acted towards his enemies, whether foreigners or 


French. I took notice that Tiron, and a prieſt 
named Dadre*, were ſilent while this ſubject was 
diſcuſſed. | 85 

The whole company either were, or ſeemed to 
be, highly pleaſed with the entertainment of the 


# John Dadr&, penitentiary of the church of Rouen, ; 
evening. 
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1994. evening. When we broke up, Villars, as he at- 
. tended me our, intreated me not to viſit him next 


day, which he would employ in getting rid, ſome 
way or other, of his deputies. He knew not yet 
how theſe two men intended to take their leave of 
him, but told me, that if I wanted to be informed 
of it, I need only ſpend the afternoon with madam 
De Simiers : there I learned, that Villars had been 
cloſeted three whole hours with the two agents, 
that they had made uſe of reproaches, and very 
harſh language to him, But this governor was not 
a man to be eaſily intimidated or induced to alter 
his reſolution ; he told them plainly, that he had 
concluded a treaty with the king, therefore it was 
neceſſary they ſhould retire without delay, either 
to Soiſſons, or to the duke of Matenne, whither 
he would grant them a ſafe conduct, the only fa- 
vour he had now in his power to beſtow. There 
was a neceſſity for coming to this extremity with 
them : and Villars took care to guard againſt the 
effect of their reſentment, by giving orders for the 
newly arrived troops to enter Rouen; with which 
he took. poſſeſſion of the palace, the fort, and the 
caſtle. This done, he ſent La- Font to me, to tell 
me, that the next day, at my firſt requeſt, he would 
declare himſelf for the king, in the preſence of all 
the inhabitants of the city, whom he cauſed to be 
aſſembled for that purpoſe, with all the form and 
ceremony that might make this action more ſolemn. 
I never experienced a more perſect ſatisfaction 
than what aroſe from the reflection of having done 
the king and kingdom fo conſiderable a ſervice; 
nor enjoyed a more tranquil ſleep than that which 
the ſucceeding night afforded me. The next morn- 
ing early | haſtened to Villars, at St Ouen, whom 
I found walking in the great ſquare, whither he had 
come an hour before, and which, as well as all the 
principal Greets, was filled with ſuch a prodigious 
concourſe of people, drawn thither by the report 
of the deputies departure, and the new ceremony, 
that 
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that Perdriel, D'Iſencourt, La-Font, and the ſol- 504. 
diers whom the governor had ſent to attend me. 
could with difficulty open me a paſſage: the joy 
was general, and diffuſed itſelf on every face. 
went up to the admiral, with whom I found 
the baron de Medavy and the preſident Boquemare : 
after the accuſtomed ſalutations were over, I told 
him, that the king being now a good catholic, ir 
was time he ſhould give him ſome teſtimonies of 
his duty and zeal. Villars replied, that in his 
heart he was already faithfully devoted to his ma- 
jeſty*s ſervice; and that if, to make an open pro- 
feſſion of it, nothing more was neceſſary than to 
put on the white ſcarf, he was ready to receive it at 
my hand. I took one out of my pocket; and 
Villars had no ſooner put it on, than, without 
further thought, Come on,” cried he, with a 
tranſport which marked his character, the league is, 
to cry Long live the king. The profound ſilence 
that had been held during our conference, was now 
interrupted at this word by an univerſal acclama- 
tion of Long live the king: at the ſame inſtant, the 
ringing of the great bell, with all the others in the 
city; the diſcharge of all the artillery from the 
fort and other places; added to this general 
ſhout a noiſe capable of inſpiring terror, if the joy 
which dilated every heart had permitted them to 
perceive, that there was not a houſe in the city 
that was not ſhook by it. The ſound of theſe 
& bells,“ ſaid I to the governor, © ſuggeſts to us 
eto go and give thanks to God in the church of 
„ Notre Dame.” Accordingly, Te Deum was 
ſung there with great ſolemnity, and followed by 
the celebration of the maſs, at the beginning of 
which I retired. As ſoon as it was over, Villars 
took me up in his coach, and carried me to a mag- 
nificent entertainment, to which the ſovereign 
courts, all the officers of the army and magiſtrates 
of the city were invited. Orders were ſent to Ver- 


neuil, Pontaudemer, Havre, where the chevalier 
| D'Oiſe 


* 
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D'Oiſe - commanded, and to. all thoſe places that 


way acknowledged the admiral's authority, to follow 


the example of the capital. | 
It was my firſt care, as ſoon as I was at leiſure, 


to inform the king of what had juſt happened, and 


to intreat him to ſend ſome of his counſellors to 
re-eſtabliſh the parliament. The next day the citi- 
Zens came in a body to thank me for my ſervices, 
and to bring me their preſent, which conſiſted of 
a {ide-board of plate, giit and finely wrought, of 
upwards of three thouſand crowns value ; which I 
was obliged to accept, notwithſtanding all my en- 
deavours to the contrary. It was not long before 
my courier returned with diſpatches from his ma- 
jeſty: he brought a letter * admiral Villars, in 
which the king ſtyled him his couſin, admiral, go- 
vernor in chief of Rouen, Havre, &c. and invited 
him to come to court in terms which promiſed him 
a moſt gracious reception: that which was for me 
contained an order to return as ſoon as poſſible. 
The admiral, who would not appear there till 
he had an equipage ſuitable to his rank and digni- 
ties, took time to prepare himſelf; as for me, I 
ſet out before, and lay the firſt night at Louviers, 
where I had the tollowing adventure with Bois-role, 
whom I did not know. | 

This gentleman having learned by public report 
that the king had given Villars the fort of Feſcamp, 
and heard no mention made of any recompence 
that was to be beſtowed upon him, reſolved to 
complain of this hardſhip to the king ; and having 
occaſion for the protection and countenance of ſome 
governor who was known to his majeſty, came to 
Louviers a few moments after my arrival, to get 
a letter of recommendation from Du Rollet. He 
alighted at che ſame in which I had choſen, and 
was told that a gentleman was juſt come, who by 
his train, and the difcourſe of his domeſtics, ap- 


® George de Brancas Villars, chevalier D'Oire, the admiral's brother. 
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peared to be in great favour at court: my name 15945 
they did not mention. Bois-roſe believing me to 


be ſtill at Rouen, could not know it but by in- 
ſpiration, and did not heſitate a moment in prefer- 
ring the protection of this lord to Du Rollet's. 
He entered my chamber, and after making him- 
ſelf known, told me, that he had great reaſon to 
complain of a nobleman of the court, called the 
baron De Roſny, who, abuſing his maſter's fa- 
vour, had ſacrificed him, as well as the duke De 
Montpenſier, and marechal Biron, to admiral Villars 
his old friend. He afterwards explained his de- 
mands, but with ſo much emotion, ſo many oaths 
and menaces againſt this baron De Roſny, that ! 
was never fo well diverted in my life, as at the 
figure I made on this occaſion. 

When he had vented all his rage, I told him 
that I was well enough acquainted with the affair he 
mentioned to me, to aſſure him, that the baron 
De Roſny durſt not have done any thing in it but 
by the king's expreſs command ; and that his ma- 
jeſty would not fail to repair his loſs of Feſcamp, 
by a recompence wherewith he would have reaſon 
to be contented. I did not think it neceſſary to 
carry my civility fo far as to promiſe him to ſerve 
his reſentment againſt that baron of whom he com- 
plained ſo bitterly z on the contrary, I told him 
that if he knew the baron De Roſny, he would 
confeſs that a man who, for the good of the ſtate, 
voluntarily reſigned his abbey of Saint- Taurin, 
could only be influenced by neceſſity to do what he 
attributed to injuſtice. I took leave of him ſaying, 
that I ſhould be glad to ſee him when I arrived at 
court, where I promiſed to ſpeak to the king con- 
cerning him, and to obtain the equivalent he de- 
manded for the loſs of Feſcamp. Bois-roſe went 
away as much pleaſed with me as diſſatisfied with 
the baron De Roſny; but having enquired my 
name of one of my pages, whom he met at the 
bottom of the ſtair-caſe, he was thunderſtruek to 

Vol. I. CE hear 
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hear the name of a man whom he had talked of in 
ſuch harſh terms to himſelf; io that being appre- 
henſive of the reſentment he ſuppoſed I entertained 
againſt him, he mounted his horſe again inſtantly, 
went to another inn, and ſet out with all poſſible 
expedition for Paris, that he might get thither be- 
fore me, and ſecure himſelf againſt the Lad offices 
he expected from me, by ſome powerful protector. 
The adventure did not end here, While Bois- 
roſe took precautions againſt me as 2n irreconcilable 
enemy, I with more tranquility purſued my route 
by Mante, from whence I brought my wife to Paris. 
The firſt thing 1 did after my arrival, was to wait 
on the king, and give him an account of my jour- 
ney. He, according to his uſual cuſtom, obliged 
me to inform him of the miauteſt particulars. After 
having exhauſted every thing that was ſerious, I 
was willing to divert him with the ſcene at Louviers; 
for Bois-roſe had taken no notice of that, and had 
only conjured his majeſty not to be prejudiced by 
what I might ſay againſt him, on account of an 
ancient quarrel between us. The king laughed 
heartily at the adventure of Bois-roſe, I ſent for 
him, and he finding I was the perſon to whom he 
was referred, believed his affairs deſperate : I en- 
joyed his uneaſineſs and perplexity for ſome time, 
and afterwards drew him out of it in a manner that 
ſurpriſed him greatly. I ſolicited warmly in his 
favour, and obtained for him a penſion of twelve 
thouſand livres a year, a company with an appoint- 
ment, and two thouſand crowns in hand. He had 
not hoped for ſo much; but, his bluſtering apart, 
I looked upon him as an officer of great courage 
and reſolution ; and afterwards bound him more 
cloſely to me, and thought him worthy of the poſt 
of lieutenant-general of the ordnance, in Normandy, 
when the king had made me grand maſter of it. 
. I concealed nothing from the king of all that had 
happened to me at Rouen, except the preſent of 
the fide-board of gilt plate. He was aſtoniſhed 
| þ : one 
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ſent, I came to bring it to his majeſty, as a thing 
which belonged to him, ſince I had bound myſelf 


by a ſolemn vow, never on ſuch occaſions to accept 


of any gift from his ſubjects, while I continued in 
his ſervice. 


And here it ſeems not improper to declare my 
reaſons for this conduct, which I am perſuaded - 


will not be thought a well concerted ſtratagem to 
gain greater riches ; for although the rewards I re- 
ceived from the king were very conſiderable, and 
even ſurpaſſed my expectations, it will be readily 
allowed that a man, who for ſo long a time had 
almoſt the ſole management of the finances and the 


army, was able to enrich himſelf by a much ſhorter | 


method. It is not neceſſary that I ſhould name ir 
the paſt age has afforded but too many examples 
of it ; and notwithſtanding all my endeavours to 
introduce a contrary cuſtom, the future I doubt 
will ſupply many more. 

Intereſt therefore being out of the queſtion, my 
reſolution to avoid receiving any obligations will 
be placed to the ſcore of vanity. Againſt this im- 
putation I can offer only a ſimple affurance, but a 
very ſincere one; that I acted thus from no other 
motive, than the deſire of teaching thoſe who 
might ſucceed me in the conduct of affairs, that in 
this reſpect there is no difference between them and 
ſuch as are ſet over the diſtribution of juſtice; for 
if a judge who appears willing to receive preſents, 
even without any intention of being influenced by 
them, is looked upon with abhorrence, a miniſter, 
and any man inveſted with a public employment, 
renders himſelf equally guilty, who willingly re- 
ceives gifts, which thoſe who beſtow, have always 
in view the indemnifying themſelves ſome time or 
other, either at the king's or the people's expence. 
If we cannot depend on the rectitude of intention 
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told him, that, having in vain endeavoured to av 
hinder the city of Rouen 5 making me this pre- 
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* 4. of thoſe: who make us theſe preſents, (it is to my 
wyw ſucceſſors that I addreſs myſelf now) much leſs can 


confined to him alone. 


we on our own who receive them ; and let us ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to regard as two things which can 
never be reconciled, our maſter's profit, and our 
own, unleſs, as I have obſerved before, it ſhould 
be himſelf who beſtows gifts on us; and his libera- 
lity will always go ſo far as to leave us no cauſe to 
complain of him upon this account, after we have 
been able to convince him that our expectations are 
But unfortunately, being 
accuſtomed to calculate and to ſee immenſe ſums 
paſs through our hands, we are led inſenfibly to 
conſider as a {mall matter thoſe that ſuffiſe to raiſe 
a fortune for one individual. | 

The king did not ſcruple to own that he was 
not uſcd to this ſort of reaſoning ; and that if this 
ſyſtem, ſimple as it was, could be once eſtabliſhed 
in the finances, it would be a fure method of en- 
riching both the king and the ſtate; a method 
that before and ſince has been ardently ſought for 
in vain, He would not have accepted the ſide- 
board, but to accommodate himſelf to my way of 
thinking, by obliging me to take it from his hand. 
This preſent became publicly known, becauſe he 
granted me a writing *, in which it was ſpecified, 
that this fide-board was a preſent made by the city 
of Rouen to his majeſty, who had beſtowed it upon 
me; and the next day this prince ſent me three 
thouſand crowns, in his own ſtrong box, to make 


® Roſny's diſpoſition agreed per- 
fectly well with the king's. When 
he truſted the finances to his care, 
he defired him to receive no pre- 
ſent whatever without his know- 
ledge ; and when Roſny informed 
him of any that were offered to 
him, the king immediately per- 
mitted him to accept of them, being 
ſo defirous that he ſhould find his 
advantage in ſerving him faithfully, 
that he often added gifts of his 
own to thoſe perquifites, to en- 
courage him to perſevere in his 

5 . 


integrity, But Roſny never re- 
ceived them till they were duly re- 
giſtered in the chamber of ac- 
counts, that every one might know 
the bounty of this prince towards 
him; by which means he would 
avoid the reproach of abuſing his 
favour to empty his coffers, Peref. 
Pag. 227, This writer as well as 
the reſt of the world were, through 
the duke of Sully's modeſty at that 
time, ignorant that he himſelf was 
the contriver of this judicious 
ſcheme, ' 3 IV 14 


me 
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me ſenſible that ſuch an action in a miniſter ſhould 
not go unrewarded. I now fulfil his views by 
informing the public of this double donation, 
Admiral Villars appeared ſoon after at court, 
with a train of more than an hundred gentlemen; 
ſome of whom were of the greateſt families in 
France; but people ſoon drew off their attention 
from the magnificence of his horſes, and the gran- 
deur of his equipages, to fix it upon his generoſity 


and modefty, in which indeed true riches conſiſt, 


although they are ſeldom poſſeſſed by the ſame 
perſon. He approached the king with an air per- 
fectly noble, yet full of the deepeſt reſpect, and 
threw himſelt at his feet. Admiral,” ſaid the 
king, in pain at this poſture, and raiſing him 
haſtily, ** ſuch ſubmiſſion is due only to God;“ 
and reſolving to elevate as much as the admiral had 
humbled himſelf, he began to expatiate ro the 
courtiers upon the great actions which Villars had 
performed, and did it with a diſcernment fo juſt as 
gave them new merit. The admiral, by proteſta- 
tions of reſpect, and devotion to his ſervice, en- 
deavoured to ftop the courſe of thoſe praiſes ; and 
afterwards perceiving the duke of Montpenſier, he 
went up to him, and, kiſſing his hand, acknow- 
ledged him his ſuperior, reſigning to him his go- 
vernment of Rouen with ſo good a grace, that this 
prince, who had at firft received him coldly, being 
charmed with his generoſity, embraced him ſeveral 
times; and from that moment received him into 
the number of his moſt valued friends. 
The months of April and May were employed 
in the ſame manner by the king and his council, in 
receiving deputies from the different cities and go- 
vernors, who came to treat upon conditions for 
ſurrendering. Thoſe of Lyons and Poitiers were 
the moſt conſiderable. A ſtrange fall for the duke 
of Nemours“ This ambitious man ſuffered the 


* Charles Emanuel of Savoy, and Anne D' Eſt, widow of Francis 
duke of Nemours, ſon of James, of Lorrain, duke of Guiſe. 
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1594. chimerical project of making himſelf king of 
France, by marrying the Intanta of Spain, to 


employ his mind ; which the public hatred, and 
the oppoſition of his own brother, the duke of 
Maienne, obliging him to renounce, he ſoon con- 
ſoled himſelf for this diſappointment, by erecting, 
in idea, a principality compoſed of the p:ovinces 
of Lyonnois, Beaujolois, Foret, Maconnois, and 
Dombes, which he was to hold of Spain. He 
began by endeavouring to make ſure of the capital 
of his new kingdom, but the Lyonnois “, more 
ſabtil than he, took care to ſecure the perſon of 
their pretended ſovereign, who treated them already 
like a tyrant; and conſidering him in that light, 
kept him confined, without any intention however 
of breaking with the party. The league was of- 
fended at the affront offered to one of their leaders; 


and Saint Sorlin +, the duke of Nemour's youngeſt - 


brother, intereſting Spain in his cauſe, obtained from 
the duke of Savoy, and the duke of Terra Nova, 
governor of Milan, a powerful ſupply of forces, 
with which he fell upon the Lyonnois. This vio- 
lence determined them to ſeparate openly for the 
league; and calling in colonel D*Ornano to their 
aſſiſtance, they declared openly for the king, pulled 
down and drazged the arms and colours of Spain, 
Savoy, and Nemours in the dirt, burnt with in- 
ſulting raillery, in the public ſquare, the effigies of 
a woman, in the habit of a ſorcereſs, with this in- 
ſcription on her forehead, The league; and allowed 


perefix ſuppoſes the duke of 
Maienne himſelf to be the author 
of the revolt of Lyons, it being his 
deſign to ſnatch this city out of the 
hands of his half brother. What 
the duke of Sully ſays here of the 
duxe of Nemours, ought not to 
hinder us from doing him juſtice in 
other reſpects: he is allowed by all 
the | hiſtorians, to have poſſeſſed 
very great and amiable qualities, 
both of mind and perſon, and to 


have been one of the moſt deſerving 
noblemen in all France. See his 
Ppanegyric, and that of the marquis 
de Saint Sorlin, his brother, in the 
third vol. of the Memoirs of Bran- 
tome, under the article of monfieur 
De Nemours, p. 23. and following ; 
and the account of the affairs of 
Lyons, in Cayet, book vi. fol. 299, 
and other hiſtorians. 

+ Henry de Savoy-Nemours, 
marquis of Saint Sorlin. 


only 
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only three months time to all the little towns de- 


pendant upon Lyons, to return to their duty. 

The duke of Nemours remained in great per- 
plexity during this tumultʒ and apprehending ſome- 
thing worſe than confinement from his pretended 
ſubjects, to effect his efcape, put on the habit of 


his valet de chambre, whom he reſembled in his' 


ſtature, and going out of his apartment with his 
cloſe-ſtool pan in his hand, paſſed through the ante- 
chamber where the guards were, without being 


known, becauſe he turned his face aſide, as if to 
avoid the bad ſmell ; from thence he ſtole into the 
ſtreet, and gained the fields; too happy, after ſo 


much imaginary grandeur, to abandon, like a 
fugitive, a city which he had deſtined for the ſeat 
of his glory; and convinced by ſad experience of a 
truth to which we are always blind, that there is 


nothing ſo difficult as to make effects anſwer our 


deſires. 


Ambition made alſo another madman. Ba- 
lagny * ſeeing himſelf governor of Cambray, a 
lace by its ſituation of great importance for the 
Ling: had the boldneſs to demand his title of go- 


vernor to be changed into that of ſovereign prince, 
and the misfortune to obtain his requeſt. Hence 
he flattered himſelf that he ſhould ſee his name in- 
creaſe the catalogue of crowned heads, and forgot 
that he wanted means to maintain himſelf in that 


elevated rank. He maintained it, or thought to 


have done fo, by exhauſting his purſe to ap 
with magnificence at court, and to ſend to the ſiege 
of Laon two thouſand arquebuſiers, and three hun- 


dred horſe. But the glory of this new potentate ' 
was of ſhort duration; he, as well as Nemours, 


ſplit upon the common rock fo fatal to ambitious 
men, who can never be perſuaded to believe, that 
the beſt concerted ſchemes are thoſe which afford 
only moderate advantages, but thoſe advantages 


John De Montluc, baſtard of John De Montluc, biſhop of Valence. 
| Cc 4 ſubjected 
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1894. ſubjected to no changes, and ſecured from all 
am dangers. | | | 

The Spaniards ſeeing that in the center of the 
kingdom every thing ſlipped through their hands, 
reſolved to ſtop the torrent by ſome important 
blow, and laid ſiege to La-Capelle. The king did 
not balance a moment upon the neceſlity of leaving 
all his domeſtic affairs, to go and prevent the re- 
duction of this place. His ſoldiers however were 
not in the ſame diſpoſition ; weary of war, they 
ſought only to loſe the remembrance of it in re- 
tirement and eaſe: ſo much time therefore was 
waſted before the king could draw his army to- 
gether, that although he marched before with a 
{mall body of troops, yet he came too late ; he 
found the ſiege ſo far advanced, and the count of 
Mansfield who commanded it, ſo advantageouſly 
poſted, that, weak as he was, he could not venture 
to force him. But the place being of great 
ſtrength, he flattered himſelf that the governor 
would hold out long enough to give time to the 
reſt of the troops to join him, and then he would 
be in a condition either to throw ſuccours into the 
place, or force the beſiegers to a battle. But this 
governor, following the maxim of thoſe times, at- 
tentive only to his own profit in every thing, had 
been ſo ſparing of proviſions, ammunition, and 
ſoldiers, to man his garriſon, that he was obliged 
to ſurrender much ſooner than with a contrary con- 
duct he need to have done, and thus ſaw himſelf 
ruined by his avarice. 

The king, by way of repriſal, inveſted Laon *: 
he was not ignorant that the league had put this 
place, already ſo ſtrong by its ſituation and fortifi- 
cations, into a condition ſufficient to make whoever 
attacked it repent of his attempt. Du Bourg T 


* In Picardy. ſcarf, than to receive a bribe to 
+ He choſe rather to go out of put it into the king's hands. F. de 
the Baſtile, of which he was go- L'Etoile, Cayet, vol, II. pag. 
vernor, publicly with the black 69 1. He was called Antony Du 


was 
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was governor of it; one of the beſt and moſt ex- x 594- 
perienced officers the duke of Maienne had in his yp 
army: the duke's ſecond ſon, the count of Som- 
merive *, with a great number of the nobility, -was 
ſhut up there. The king therefore, conſidering: 
that, on this occaſion, he had his military reputa- 
tion to ſuſtain, a reputation to which he owed all 
his ſucceſs, neglected no care or attention, to ac- 
compliſh his enterpriſe. Dann 

I attended him joyfully to this ſiege, and was 
charged, according to my taſte, with the direction 
of a battery of fix pieces of cannon, conjointly 
with the elder De Born +, who, in quality of lieu- 
renant-general of the ordnance, had the conduct 
of it in the abſence of the count de la Guich ꝓ grand 
maſter, and conſented to take me for his collegue. 
Scarce had I taken poſſeſſion of my new employ- 
ment, when I was obliged to abandon it, - The 
king was informed by letters from Paris, that the 
count d' Auvergne 8, with d'Entragues, his father- 
in-law, had begun thoſe ſecret practices againſt 
him which afterwards had like to have brought 
him to a ſcaffold; and that many diſaffected and 
ſeditious perfons daily reſorted to Paris. A violent 
diſpute had likewiſe juſt commenced, between the 
univerſity and curates of Paris, on one fide, and 
the jeſuits on the other; which, in a government 
yet hardly eſtabliſhed, might produce dangerous 
conſequences. | 
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Maine, ſurnamed Du Bourg or 
L'Eſpinaſſe. 

Charles Emmanuel of Lor- 
raine, count of Sommerive. 

+ John De Durefort, lord De 
Born. 

T Philibert de La Guich, go- 
vernor of Lyons, was made grand 
maſter of the ordnance in the year 
1578, in the room of the marechal 
De Biron, 

$ He will be mentioned in the 
ſequel, Charles of Valois, duke 


of Angouleme, grand prior of 


France, ſon of Charles IX. and of 
Mary Touchet, lady of Relleville, 
daughter of the lieutenant particu- 
lier of Orleans, She died in the 
year 1638, aged 89 years, and the 
duke of Angouleme in 1639. He 
was ſon-in-law to Francis du Bal- 
zac, Lord of Entragues, who by 
his marriage with Mary Touchet, 
had Henrietta De Balzac, marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil, miſtreſs of Hen- 
ry IV. and half ſiſter ta the count 


of Auvergne, 


This 
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1594: This news convinced his majeſty that there was 
WYV a neceſſity for having a vigilant and faithful agent 


in that great city; yet he delayed mentioning the 
affair to me, becauſe he knew well that I ſhould 
not be pleaſed with an employment which would 
oblige me to leave the ſiege. However, a letter 
which I received from the cardinal of Bourbon, 
and which I could not avoid ſhewing him, deter- 
mined him to propoſe it to me. The cardinal, 
without giving a particular account of what had 
happened at Paris, only expreſſed himſelf ardently 
deſirous of ſeeing me, upon affairs of great im- 
ance, which he ſaid I only could ſucceed in. 
Although all this had only the air of a com- 
pliment, yet his majeſty thought he ought not to 
negle& this advice: and had theſe affairs related 
only to the cardinal, the king had ſo many 
motives for being ſolicitous about him, that when 
he had read this letter, he commanded me to pre- 
pare for returning to Paris; which I obeyed, but 
with great regret at quitting the ſiege, There 
was a neceſlity to fill up the employment I left 
vacant with a man whoſe fidelity could be de- 
pended upon. I named to his majeſty Vignoles, 
— * and Trigny, and he choſe Parabere. 
J flattered myſelf that when the affairs which 
called me to Paris were terminated, I ſhould 
return to Laon; and I was reſolved to uſe all 
fible expedition with them; but they were 
ſucceeded by others, and that ſo ſoon, that from 
the end of May to the beginning of Auguſt, which 
was the time this ſiege laſted, all I could ſee of 
it was in thoſe little excurſions I ſometimes 
made thither from Paris; therefore my account 
of it will be equally interrupted. 
Having received the king's laſt inſtructions for 
my journey, I ſet out, and reached Crepy the firſt 


John de Baudean de Parabere. 


night; 
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night, where I lay, and the next day arrived at 1 594. 
Faris. I waited upon the cardinal immediately. 


and found him“ very ill, and as much weakened 
in mind as body: he embraced me tenderly, and 
diſcovered great joy at ſeeing me; then ordering 
his chamber to be cleared, made me fit down by, 
his bedſide, that I might hear the many important 
things he had to ſay to me. Thoſe he began 
with gave me no great opinion of the reſt ; but. 
they were ſuch as fat neareſt his heart, although 
they conſiſted only of domeſtic uneaſineſſes, and 
female quarrels, which I am almoſt aſhamed to 
entertain the public with. A certain lady, named 
madam De Roſieres, was the cauſe of them. The 
cardinal, either through jealouſy, or a diſturbed 
imagination, had taken into his head, that ſhe 
haſtened his death by magic, to be revenged on 
him for ſowing diſſenſion between her and the abbẽ 
De Bellozanne, her favourite: his only conſolation 
was, that if he did not die, his murdereſs would. 
My wife had informed him that this madam De 
Roſieres was dangerouſly ill; and probably it was 
upon this information that he had formed his 
whole dream of magic and death. | - 
He imparted all theſe ſecrets to me with ſuch 
apparent dejection, that I did not doubt but the 
full poſſ-ſion, which theſe extravagant notions had 
taken of his mind, contributed in a great meaſure 
to haſten his death. I endeavoured to bring him 
back to reaſon ; and he at laſt was able to ſpeak to 
me of his other affairs, which he had like to have 
forgot. Next to madam De Roſieres, the king was 
the perſon of whom he complained with greateſt 
bitterneſs; for his mind was in ſuch a ſtate, that 
he inveighed moſt againſt thoſe whom he loved the 
beſt, He had aſked the king's permiſſion to dil- 
poſe of his benefices ; and his majeſty, he ſaid, 


„The moment he perceived and afterwards to his fine houſe of 
himſelf ill, he departed from Ga- the abbey of St. Germain, accord- 


Wop, and came to St, Genevieve, ing to De Thou, book cix · 


had 
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had not received his requeſt very favourably, which, 
he added, could only be occaſioned by this prince's 
not having any regard for him, or that he was not 
ſincerely attached to the catholic religion; (for 
how indeed could he be a good catholic, and diſ- 


oblige a cardinal ?) Afterwards, without confider- 


ing whom it was he was ſpeaking to, he intreated 
me to defend the romiſh religion to the king, to 
confirm him in it, to prevail upon him to keep up 
a cloſe correſpondence with the pope, to demand 
the holy father's benediction, that he might after- 
wards obtain of him the diſſolution of his marriage 
with queen Margaret of Valois, and be at liberty 
to marry another princefs, by whom he might 
have children who would ſecure the crown to the 
houſe of Bourbon, and peace and tranquility to 
France. The end of this diſcourſe was much more 
judicious than I had reaſon to expect: nor was the 
pope's panegyric improperly introduced in it; for 
it mult be confeſſed that Clement the eighth was 
not only poſſeſſed of great wiſdom and juſtice, but 
alſo fo good a politician, that the court of Madrid 
could never boaſt of having deceived him by their 
artifices, 

The cardinal afterwards brought the affair of 
the jeſuits upon the carpet; and although, as a 
man devoted to the court of Rome, he openly fa- 
voured them, yet the arguments he made uſe of to 
prevail upon me to ſupport them, were founded 


upon policy and the intereſt of the king, and fo 


1 


Judicious, that I was convinced his underſtanding 
was not impaired by fickneſs, but only on occaſi- 
ons where he was perſonally concerned. All the 
ſteps I took in that affair were in conſequence of 
his eminence's prudent reflections on the danger 
of baniſhing the whole fociety from France in 
ſuch a conjuncture; for, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, no- 
thing leſs was in agitation. 
A fourth; affair, which he recommended to me, 
was to ſupport, againſt the ſuperintendant, the * 
arch- 
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archbiſhop of Glaſgow in Ireland, whom he loved 
and honoured as if he had been a near relation, 
This archbiſhop bore the name of Bethune *. 
The queen of Scotland his benefactreſs being dead, 
all he now deſired was to ſpend the ſhort remnant 
of his life in peace, far from his native country: 
but in the ſuperintendant he found ah enemy, to 
whoſe perſecutions he was perpetually expoſed, and 
who ſeemed reſolved to drive him, if poflible, out 
of France. I never could diſcover the true cauſe. 
of this hatred ; perhaps it was owing: to the at- 
tachment this prelate always ſhewed to the family 
of the Guiſes, from whom the queen I of Scot- 
land his miſtreſs was defcended. I he cardinal ſaid, 
that it had no other foundation than the intereſt he 
took in whatever concerned the archbiſhop: and 
it is certain that, as often as his eminence ſolicited 
the ſuperintendant in favour of the old prelate, he 
ſeemed to be more eagerly bent upon his deſtruc- 
tion, The cardinal therefore intreated me to pre- 
vail upon the king to take the archbiſhop under 
his protection: he had promiſed to have no con- 
cern, for the future, in any affairs, either within 


® James de Bethune, archbiſhop 
of Glaſcow, or Glaſgow, in Scot- 
land, and not in Ireland, came to 
Paris in quality of ambaſſador in 
ordinary from the queen of Scot- 
land, and died there in the year 
1604, aged cighty-fix years; hav- 
ing, during fifty-ſeven years, ſuf- 
fered great viciſſitudes of fortune, 
after the murder of cardinal De 
Bethune, archbifhop of St. An- 
drews, his uncle, which happened 
in the year 1546, His epitaph 
may be ſtill ſeen in the church of 
St. John of Latran. Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, in his Memoirs, men- 
tions the proceſs that Nicholas De- 
netz, biſhop of Orleans, had with 
Maximilian Francis, duke of Sully, 
in which it appears that they un- 
juſtly diſputed the right this family 


« However this may be, ſaid he, 
ſpeaking of this arcbiſhop, ©* the 


« family of Betun in Scotland, 


ce from whence weredeſcended the 
* cardinal archbiſhop of St. An- 
©« drews, and the archbiſhop of 
« Glaſgow, ambaſſador from queen 
«© Marjy Stuart in France, where 
cc he ded in 1660, or 1601 (here 
« is an rror in the date) is ac- 
«© knowledged by meſſicurs De Sul» 
« ly, and De Charoſt, for a branch 
« of their houſe,” Vol. H. p. 658 
Therefore, according to our Me» 
moirs, both the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, and the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews' true name was Bethune, 
and not Betun, 


t Mary of Lor rain, daughte of 


Claude duke of Guiſe, married in 
the year 1530 to James Stuart 


had to the name of Bethune, king of Seoyland;, 


* - 


or, 


* 


EW 
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1594. or without the kingdom : indeed he was no longer 
capable of it, nor could his conduct be juſtly re- 


proached with any fault. To gain me entirely 
over to his intereſts, the cardinal told me that this 
archbiſhop had ſo great an affection for me, that 
he wept continually tor my unhappineſs in being 
educated in the proteſtant religion. 

He reſumed again the ſubject of his benefices, 
with which he concluded his diſcourſe; and ear- 
neſtly intreated me to obtain for him his majeſty's 
permiſſion to reſign them, confeſſing that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of theſe benefices had given dreadful uneaſi- 
neſs to the deceaſed cardinal his uncle, from whom 
he had them, as well as to himſelf, ſome of them 
having been forcibly taken from families who were 
the lawful proprietors of them; and his eminence 
thought he ſhould make a ſufficient atonement both 
for himſelf and his uncle, and pacify his conſcience, 
by reſtoring them to the injured perſons after his 
death. He had finiſhed all he had to ſay to me, 
when his phyſician entered the chamber. Duret *, 
for it was he, having recommended filence to his 
patient, took upon himſelf the care of acquainting 
me with all the ſecrets of the cardinal, whoſe con- 
fidence he poſſeſſed ; and he acquitted himſelf of 
this taſk like a man who had a great opinion of 
his own eloquence, for he wearied me ſufficiently, 
I made no other anſwer to his tedious harangue, 
than reiterated promiſes of ſerving his eminence, 
During the three days which I paſſed at Paris, I 
was ſufficiently convinced of the dangerous corre- 
ſpondences carried on by the count D*Auvergne, 
D*Entragues, and his wife. Their houſe was the 
rendezvous for all the king's enemies, either in the 
league or the Spaniſh party : every night they held 
ſecret councils againſt the king's intereſt and ſer- 
vice, Till L ſhould have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with his majeſty upon the meaſures neceſ- 


* Lewis Daret, lord of Cherry. 
/ ſary 
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fary to be taken to ſuppreſs this wicked cabal, I 1994. 
repreſented to meſſieurs De Chiverny +, De Pont- WWW 
carre, De Bellievre, and De Maiſſe, that they could 
not watch too narrowly the morions of theſe diſ- 
affected perſons; and I particularly recommended 
it 8 Maiſſe, whoſe diligence I was well acquainted 
with, 

I afterwards applied myſelf with a particular at- 
tention to the affair of the jeſuits, againſt whom a 
proceſs was actually commenced before the parlia- 
ment, and vigorouſly purſued by the univerſity 
and curates of Paris, who accuſed them with hav- 
ing monopolized to themſelves the education of 
the youth, and the direction of conſciences; re- 
preſented them as a ſociety very pernicious to 
the ſtate; and propoſed their .being baniſhed as 
ſuch from all the dominions of France. It was 
far from being certain, that all theſe enemies 
of the ſociety would triumph over them,. even 
if the king ſhould not interpoſe his authority. 
The jeſuits, on this occaſion, exerted all their 
power. The party was already ſo well ſupported, 
that, without laying any ſtreſs upon the pope, 
Spain, and their partiſans in the — „ who 
were not few, one half of the parliament was 
on their ſide, and openly ſolicited in their favour. 
The cauſe was at laſt put into the hands of counſel 
in the higheſt fame at the bar: the jeſuits retained 
Duret, and Verſoris; and their adverſaries Ar- 
naud and Dolle, In Paris nothing was talked of 
but theſe two powerful factions. 

1 reflected upon what the cardinal de Bourbon 
had repreſented to me, That there was. no extre- 
mity to which this order would not proceed, ſti- 
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+ Philip Hurault de Chiverny was made embaſſador to Venice. 
er Cheverny, lord chancellor of ® The cardinal of Bourbon, the 
France, — Camus de Pontcarrẽ, ſuperintendant D'O, Antony 'Se- 
maſter of requeſts. Pomponne de guire, king's advocate, and a great 
Bellievre. Andrew Aurault Sieur many others, publicly ſolicited 
de Maiſſe; in the following year he for the jeſuits, © + + 
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x94. mulated either by revenge, or by the hope of 
2 forcing us to repeal their baniſhment : That by 


their intrigues they might animate part of Europe 
againſt us, make their perſecution be looked upon 
as an injury offered to religion itſelf, and bring 
the king under a ſuſpicion of being ſecretly attach- 
ed to that which he had juſt quitted; which, in 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, might have very dange- 
rous conſequences, Clement VIII. not having yet 
been able to reſolve upon granting the abſolution 
ſolicited for at Rome; the king being engaged in 
one of thoſe enterpriſes, the event of which is al- 
s fo uncertain, and often ſo dangerous; and, 

in a word, the catholics who had moſt power in 
the kingdom, as well thofe who were at Paris, as 
thoſe that filled the court, fearing, or ſeeming to 
fear, for their own intereſt, that they had not yet 
fafficiently provided for the ſecurity of the romiſh 
religion in France, I was ſenſible that meſſieurs 
De Longueville, Nevers, and Biron, had publicly 
expreſſed themſelves to this purpoſe, and had ufed 
all their endeavours to communicate their apprehen- 
ſions to the cardinal of Bourbon, by means of 
D'Entragues, D*Humiers, Des Sourdis, and others. 
It is not my deſign to impute here any bad inten- 
tion to theſe perſons; but it is certain, that amongſt 
theſe zealous catholics there were few who were 
not actuated by a motive like that of Biron, who 
did not propagate thefe fort of diſcourſes till he had 
loft all hope of obtaining the government of Laon. 
Be this as it will, prudence, I thought, required 
that the authority of the abſent king ſhould nor be 
ed for a quarrel between prieſts and theolo- 
gifts : and did not doubt but his majeſty, in ſuch 
a caſe, would chuſe the moſt moderate ſide. I 
therefore declared to the council, that the king did 
not think the accuſations, which were brought 
againſt the jeſuits, of ſufficient importance to au- 
thoriſe any harſh treatment of them; and that his 


Henry D'Orleans, duke of Longueville. : 
V majeſty 
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majeſty would be determined by their future beha- 1594. 


viour to the ſtate and himſelf, whether he ſhould ww 


baniſh them, or permit them to continue in France: 
and that till he had given more poſitive orders con- 25 
cerning them, he abſolutely forbad any violent pro- 
ceedings againſt thoſe fathers; that no invectives 
ſhould be permitted in the pleadings againſt them; 
and even that their cauſe ſhould be tried in full 
court. No perſon expetted to find in me a pro- 
tector of the jeſuits; and I may ſay, without va- 
nity, that my recommendation of them at that 
time would not have been uſeleſs, although I had 
not ſtrengthened it with the king's authority. In 
effect, no farther progreſs was made in this affair. 

The reſpect I owed to the cardinal of Bourbon 
made me reſolve to ſpeak to the ſuperintendant in 
favour of the archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; though J 
knew well what I had to expect from a man ſo 
little ſolicitous to conceal the hatred he bore to my 
whole family, and which a late quarrel with my 
youngeſt brother had augmented. I hoped to find 
more juſtice from the king, and I haſtened to join 
him at Laon, after taking leave of the cardinal], 
who continued (till extremely ill. 

At Bruyeres, where I had left my field equi- 
page, I learned, that the duke of Maienne, being 
in conſtant expectation of a great army, which 
count Charles of Mansfield was to bring him, had 
advanced with ſome troops as far as La-Fere, and 
twice attempted to throw a ſupply of one hundred 
horſe and two hundred arquebuſiers into Laon; 
that the firſt was defeated by Givry, and the ſe- 
cond by the count of Soiſſons, whoſe turn it was 
that day to guard the trench: that the king gave 
always a glorious example to the princes and offi- 
cers, and mounted guard in the trenches in his 
turn. 

His majeſty was in bed when I arrived at his 
quarters, although it was three o'clock in the after- 
noon : he aſked me if I was not ſurpriſed to find 

Vor. I. D d him 
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1594. him in bed at ſuch an hour: this bed, however, 

WAY was only two mattreſſes upon the bare ground. 
All night, and the preceding day, this prince 
had been ſtanding at the trench, where he was em- 
ployed in directing works to be made in the moun- 
tain, upon the declivity of which Laon is ſituated, 
either to change the place of ſome batteries, or to 
ſhelter the workmen by parapets. He was fo 
greatly fatigued ſtanding upon the ground, which 
was extremely rugged, that ſeveral contuſions roſe 
in his feet, which did not, however, hinder him 
from ſtaying to ſee the work carried on till all theſe 
contuſions burſting, each of his feet became one 
continued wound, which obliged him to be put to 
bed, and ſome dreſſings to be applied to them; 
theſe he ordered to be changed in my preſence, 
« That you may be convinced,” ſaid he, © I do 
% not act the ſick man unſealonably.” I was very 
far, indeed, from entertaining ſuch a thought, and 
if I accuſed him of any thing, it was of the con- | 
trary exceſs. I believe he perceived it; for ſeek- ( 
ing, as it were, to juſtify himſelf, he told me, 
that he was under. a neceſſity of undertaking and 
ſuperintending this work, which would give him t 
two days advance upon the beſieged city; and that 
I would not condema him after J had ſeen it, or, 
at leaſt, heard an account of it from the connoiſ- 
ſeurs whom he had ſent to viſit it, and whoſe re- 
turn he expected at five o'clock. 

I rook advantage of this opportunity of being 
alone with the king to give him an account of my 
Journey, which I did, kneeling on a cuſhion which 
he made me bring to the bedſide. His majeſty, 
deſirous of authorifing what I had done, ordered 
B-aulicu-Ruſe to write three letters inſtantly ; the 
firſt, which was addreſſed to the chancellor, re- 
garded the jeſuits, and contained only a repetition 
of what I had ſaid. In the ſecond, he informed 
D'O, that it was his intention the entity uy 
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Glaſgow ſhould enjoy the only two abbeys he 1594. 


had in France peaceably, and juſtified this prelate's www 


paſt conduct by the gratitude he owed his benefac- 
treſs. The third, to the cardinal of Bourbon, was 
written in the name of Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who made known to his eminence, that the king 
would approve of the diſpoſition he ſhould make 
of his benefices, and was ready to ratify it; by 
ſigning himſelf the form he ſhould ſend him, pro- 
vided he found in it nothing contrary to the canons, 
the liberties, and cuſtoms of the kingdom. He 
concluded this letter with an aſſurance of his pro- 
tection and friendſhip; and as a proof of his con- 
fidence, ſent the two others under cover to him, 
that he might tranſmit them himſelf to the per- 
ſons they were directed to; and had the complai- 
ſance to acquaint him with the contents. I defired 
Du-Peirat, whom the king ſent with theſe three 
letters to Paris, to deliver one from me to the car- 
dinal, in which I exhorted him, by every thing that 
I thought could make any impreſſion upon his 
mind, to free himſelf from all his domeſtic un- 
eaſineſſes. 

Theſe affairs were but juſt over before the arri- 
val of meſſieurs De Biron, Givry, Saint-Luc, Ma- 
rivault, Parabere, Vignoles, Fouqueroles, and 
others whom the king had ſent to examine his 
works of the preceding day, particularly two 
mines which he had cauſed to he opened. Every 
one gave his opinion of them to ſhew his own 
ſkill: they could not agree, and a diſpute inſen- 
ſibly aroſe amongſt them: marechal Biron, vain 
of his great talents for war, by an aſſuming 
air, and a ſuperiority of accent which made him 
always maſter of the converſation, could with dif- 
ficulty bear to hear any one declare himſelf of an 
opinion contrary to his. 


Notre: dame de P Abbie; in Poitou, and the prior of St. Peter of 
kontoiſe. 
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1594. The king, perceiving that words grew high 
wy amongſt them, in order to oblige them to ſilence, 


told them he had received notice from three ſpies, 
who came one after the other from different places, 
that the duke of Maienne and the count of Manſ- 
field had reſolved, at all hazards, to throw a very 
conſiderable convoy of ammunition and proviſions 
into Laon, in order to avoid a battle; and that 
this convoy was to ſet out inſtantly upon its march, 
ſupported by a very powerful eſcort, with a deſign 
to ſurpriſe the guard, force themſelves a paſſage, 
and enter into the beſieged city. This afforded a 
new ſubject for conteſtation, which ended at laſt 
in Biron's favour, who procured the command of 
a ſtrong detachment, with which he intended to 
poſt himſelf in the foreſt between Laon and La- 
Fere, and to attack both the eſcort and the con- 
voy. He compoſed the detachment himſelf, which 
conſiſted of twelve hundred French infantry, all 
choſen men, eight hundred Swiſs, three hundred 
light horſe, two hundred troopers, and one hun- 
dred gentlemen of the king's houſhold. 1 aſked 
the king's permiſſion to go along with this detach- 
ment, which he refuſed me ſeveral times, alledg- 
ing, that there were many things which he wanted 
me to inform him of; but, upon my repeated im- 
portunities, he allowed me to go. 

We began our march at fix o'clock in the after- 
noon, and reached the foreſt at one in the morn- 
ing, where we advanced cautiouſly to the extremity 
of the wood near La-Fere; here we lay in ambul- 
cade. Marechal Biron detained all the paſſengers 
we met on the great road, who he thought might 
carry intelligence of his deſign into La-Fere; 
and placed centinels on horſeback at the end of 
the wood, to bring him an exact information of 
whatever came out of the city. We waited with 
great impatience till four o'clock in the afternoon, 
before we heard any news; and then the centinels 


came to inform us, that the great road from La-Fere 
to 
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to Laon was covered with ſo long a file of ſoldiers, 


and ſuch a vaſt quantity of baggage of every kind. 


that they could imagine nothing elſe but that the 
whole army of the enemy was advancing, That 
inſtant I perceived ſeveral of the, moſt reſolute 
amongſt us to look pale, and whiſper to each 
other, that it was neceliary to make our retreat. 
This, many of us oppoſed; and the commander 
declaring himſelf for this laſt opinion, it was agreed 
upon by a plurality of voices, that ſome one of 
the troop ſhould be ſent to reconnoitre, and bring 
back an exact account of what he ſaw. Fouque- 
roles, whole valour and prudence was well known, 
was choſen, with two others, for this employment; 
and returning a little time afterwards, med us, 
that this ſeemingly formidable line was compoſed 
of three hundred carts, laden with ammunition, 
eſcorted by four ſquadrons of one hundred horſe 
each, who marched before the convoy, followed by 
eight or nine hundred muſqueteers, an equal num- 
ber of Spaniſh infantry brought up the rear, 

This number not being equal to ours, it was 
agreed upon, with one voice, that we ſhould attack 
them; and we only differed upon the manner of 
doing it: I, with many others, were of opinion, 
that it would be better to let the convoy enter the 
foreſt, and afterwards fall upon them in the rear, 
Givry *, Montigny, and Marivault, who were at 
the head of the cavalry, were for the negative, and 
maintained ſo poſitively, that there was leſs danger 
in attacking them in the open field, that they 
drew marechal Biron into this opinion, At firſt 
this method ſucceeded ; the cavalry of the enemy 
gave way as ſoon as they were attacked, though at 
the beginning they ſhewed great reſolution, and re- 
tired to the ſides of the waggons : but we ſoon 


* Anne D' Anglure, baron of Francis de la Grange, lord de Mon- 
Givry, He was killed at Laon a - tigny: he is mentioned again, 
few days after this encounter, and Claude de L'Ifle, fieur de May- 


greatly lamented by Henry IV. vault. 
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1594. found whom we had to deal with; the enemy's 
wn infantry which were in front waited firmly for our 


troopers, whom Biron ſent to attack them, and 
fired upon them with ſuch excellent order as obliged 
them to give ground, Biron commanded them to 
return to the charge by the left flank, while he at- 
tacked the right, which was evidently the leaſt 
dangerous. The onſet was ſo terrible that the 
enemy's foot were forced to retire, and, like the 


other ſquadrons, take ſhelter in the midſt of the 


carts, from whence they ſtill continued to defend 
themſelves : in the mean time, the Spaniſh batta- 
lion advaneed from the rear to the front, and 
formed itſelf in ſuch a manner, that it was ſup- 
ported on all ſides by the cavalry and the waggans, 
without loſing the aſſiſtance of the firſt battalion : 
they made ſo vigorous a defence, that all Biron's 
intreaties and menaces could not hinder our fix 
hundred horſe from quitting the fight, extremely 
weakened. The Swils and French infantry, who 
took their place, found equal reſiſtance. The 
battle laſted a long time. Riron apprehending, 
that an action which paſſed ſo near La-Fere would 
give time for a conſiderable ſupply to be ſent to 
the convoy, if it was not very ſpeedily ended, for 
a laſt reſource, commanded the hundred gentle- 
men to diſmount, to add to their other arms, 
which conſiſted of a ſword and piſtol, a pike, of 
which we had brought a great quantity along with 
us; and to bring up to the charge all our foot, 
both French and Swiſs, which had not yet encoun- 
tered the Spaniards, Meſſieurs de Guitry *, de 
Montigny, de Marivault, de Trigny, D*Aram- 
bure, de La-Curec, de Lopes, D'Heures, and 


This is not Jobn de Chau- according to Cayet, called ſo, be - 
mont de Guitry, who has been ſo becauſe he married the heireſs of 


often mentioned in the Eiftory, 
and in theſe Memoirs ; he died in 
the year 1592, See his panegy- 
ric in M. de Thou, book ciii. 
The perſon mentioned here was, 


this family. Chron, Novenn. b, iv. 
p- 23. But Cayet is miſtaken; 
John de Chaumont left ſeveral ſons, 
who bore arms in the king's ſer- 
vice. 


others, 
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others, advanced in this manner at the head of x 394. 
three hundred foot; and Biron, with an equal 
number, followed them, I was in the ſecond bat: | 
talion. They charged us with ſuch fury that the 

Pike and fuſee became uſeleſs ; we fought hand to 
hand, and even wreſtled with each other. The 
Spaniards at length gave ground, and, after throw- 

ing away their arms *, fled for ſhelter to the woods 

and waggons. This laſt refuge was of no' ſervice 

to them; we purſued them there, and made a 
horrible carnage of them: no leſ than twelve hun- 

dred were left dead upon the place. We took but 

few priſoners. Thoſe perſons that were of any 
diſtinction in the cavalry had time to get back to 
La-Fere. We neither purſued them, nor the 

others who had taken ſhelter in the woods, left we 

ſhould be ſurpriſed and put into diforder by new 

troops ſent from La-Fere to their aſtiſtance: on the 
contrary we only thought of rallying, and keeping 

upon our guard, during the time that was neceſſary | 
to reſt and refreſh ourſelves with ſome of thoſe 1 
proviſions of which we found great abundance in the 

convoy. In the night we marched back to the | 
camp, and brought thither, without meeting with 
any obſtacle, all the enemy's baggage, but ſo pil- 
laged by the ſoldiers, and ſo careleſſy looked after, 
notwithſtanding the commander's ſtrict orders con- 
cerning it, that above fout hundred war or baggage 
horſes were lamed. 

Biron, with the ſame ſupercilious air which he had 
aſſumed to procure the command in this expedition, 
preſented himſelf to his majeſty at his return, to 
receive the praifes due to his ſucceſs. Having a 
ſubject ſo copious to diſcuſs, one may eaſily imagine 
what a man, who knew not that on ſuch occaſions 
ſilence is merit, would ſay to enhance the greatneſs 
of his victory. Indeed his diſcourſe ſeemed to 


® La Corte, who was a good of uſing too long ſwords, and 
judge in theſe matters, attributes waiſt-belts too ſhort. Vol. 8929. 
the Spaniards defeat to their cuſtom MSS. de la Bibliot. du Roi. 
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this haughtineſs which borders a little upon boaſt- 
ing, of itſelf ſufficiently in the French taſte, com- 
monly ſucceeds with a general who has Frenchmen 
to lead: witch them to ſcem ſure of a victory, goes 
a great way towards gaining it. The king was not 
ignorant of this diſpoſition z and he had found very 
happy conſequences from it, on thoſe hazardous 
occaſions, when the ſoldiers ſought only in the 
countenance and words of their leader, the idea 
they ought to have of the preſent danger. Hence 
a ſeeming confidence of ſucceſs became habitual ta 
him, which was imitated by all the general officers ; 
and, as it often happens, many of them, but par- 
ticularly marechal Biron, carried that confidence 
ſo far as to become inſupportable to all the others, 
and even to the king himſelf, who was not on this 
occaſion the leſs indulgent. | 

The obliging reception which his majeſty gave 
to Biron, and thoſe that had followed him, created 
great jealouly in the courtiers, who were not of the 
party, and completely turned Biron's head. How- 
ever, he could not obtain the government of Laon, 
which was what he aimed at by exalting his laſt 
action, and arrogating all the glory of it to him- 
felt alone, as if the others had had no part in it, 
The king diſcovered his thoughts of it freely to 
me, and ſcemed on many accounts greatly diſcon- 
tented with this marechal. His majeſty told me 
that, after ſo many cauſes of complaint which Biron 
had given him, after his having dared even lately 
to threaten him with going over to his enemies, and 
the diſcoveries he had juſt made of the correſpon- 
dence he carried on with meſſieurs D*Epernon, and 
D' Auvergne, he could not reſolve to truſt him 
with the care of a place ſo near the Low Countries 
as Laon, which ought only to be given to a man * 


® This government was given to Marivault, 
| whoſe 
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whoſe fidelity had been tried; but he feared, he x 4647 
ſaid, that Biron would keep no meaſures after this nf 
refuſal, and would openly join the party againſt: 
him, or what was ftill more dangerous, continue 
near his perſon, while he ſecretly ſided with his 
enemies. Henry, who from this moment was per- 
ſuaded that he would one day have all this to fear 
from Biron, added, that he perceived this mare- 
chal had ſought my triendſhip for ſometime, doubt- 
leſs with an intention to procure my concurrence 
to a marriage between his brother, and mada- 
moiſelle De Saint-Geniès , my niece, who was 
one of the greateſt fortunes in France; and he 
ordered: me to take advantage of this new friend 
ſhip, to penetrate into his deligns. | 

The great convoy being defeated, the king, | 
without any obſtacle, continued the ſiege of Laon, 1 
till he received notice that the duke of Malenne, | 
and the count of Mansfield, far from being diſ- 
heartened by this bad ſucceſs, talked of nothing 
leſs than coming to force the lines of the beſiegers; 
as ſoon as they had received ſome troops they were 
in expectation of. Biron treated this news with 
contempt ; but his majeſty, who neglected no- 
thing, was not eaſy about it till Givry, whom he 
had ſent to reconnoitre, eſcorted by three hundred 
horſe, with ſtrict orders not to return without 
perfect knowledge of the ſituation and forces of 
the enemy, brought him, at the end of three days, 
certain intelligence that there was not a ſingle com- 
pany of them on this ſide the Oiſe; and that the 
Spaniards were more inclined to return to Flanders 
than to Laon. The king, relying upon the juſtneſs 
of this report, that very evening made a party to 
go and dine the next day at St. Lambert, a houſe 
dependent upon the domain of Navarre, and ſitu- 
ated in the midſt of the foreſt, where he remembred 


'» 


* Daughterof Elias de Gontault, Navarre, and of Jacqueline de 
lord De Badefou, and Sain-Genies, Bethune, monficur de Roſny's 
governor of Bearn, viceroy of ſiſter. 
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| 1594. to have often gone to eat fruit, milk, and new 
LY WV cheeſe, during the time that in his youth he had 


reſided in the caſtle of Marle; and he ſtill promiſed 
himſelf great pleaſure in ſeeing it again. 

About thirty of us attended him to St. Lam- 
bert, where, as he had paſſed part of the preceding 
night in viſiting as uſual the trenches, batteries, 
and mines, he fell afleep as foon as he had dined : 
his good conſtitution, joined to a habit of fatigue, 
had accuſtomed him to ſleep in any place, and when 
he pleaſed, and to wake at any hour. The weather 
being then extremely hot, eight or ten of us went 
into the thickeſt part of the foreft “, not far from 
the great road leading from La-Fere to Laon. We 
had not gone farther than twelve or fifteen hundred 

when a noiſe which came from that ſide near 
2 drew all our attention; it ſeemed to be a 
confuſed mixture of human voices, ſmacking of 
whips, neighing of horſes, and a noiſe like the 
diſtant ſound of trumpets and drums. That we 
might hear more plainly, we came forwards to the 
road, from whence we faw diſtinctly, eight hun- 
dred paces before us, a column of infantry, which 
appeared to us to be foreigners, marching in 
order, and without any noiſe: that which we had 
heard proceeded from the ſervants and vagabonds 
who followed, and thoſe that conducted a confi- 
derable convoy of artillery which guarded it. Ex- 
tending our view as far as it was poſſible, ſo great 
a number of troops appeared to us to file off after 
theſe waggons, that we did not doubt but the 
enemy's whole army was there. 
Wee returned immediately, and found the king 
awake, ſhaking a plum-rree, of whoſe fruit he 
ſeemed very fond. Faith; fir, ſaid we, fome 
men that have pafſed juſt now, will prepare 
cc other plums. for ou not quite fo eaſy of di- 

4 geſtion. We explained ourſelves jn few words; 

and the king che more readily believed us, having, 
® The forelt of Folambray, | 
04 as 
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as he told us, heard a noiſe during the ſpace of a 1594: 
quarter of an hour, which (not being able to 
imagine that Givry could have acquitted himſelf ſo 
ill of his commiſſion) he thought had 
from his own camp. His majeſty ordered twelve 
of us, who were ready at hand, to go inſtantly to 
the different quarters of the cavalry (a liſt of which 
he always carried in his pocket) to ſpread the alarm 
there, and bring them all with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion to his quarter, while at the fame time others 
were ſent to the infantry to form them into bat- 
talions, and poſt them between the ſame quarter 
and the trenches. He gave theſe orders as he was 
mounting his horſe, and although he rode with 
great ſwiftneſs, he continued giving them to all he 
met, with the ſame juſtneſs and extent of thought | 
as if he had been long before prepared for a battle. 
Such was this prince's quickneſs of apprehenſion, } 
and admirable preſence of mind, that nothing 1 
eſcaped him; whereas any other, in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, inſtead of forming a well regulated plan, 
would have been hardly able to have fixed upon a 
tolerable expedient. The enemies upon their 
arrival found every one prepared for them; to 
which perhaps the whole army owed its preferva- 
tion: for it muſt be confeſſed that, if the enemies 
cavalry, which at the fame inſtant appeared in the 
front of the camp, where they formed themſelves 
into ſquadrons with great expedition, had only 
been able to have thrown the ſoldiers into a con- 
ſternation, which, the king and part of the officers 
being abſent, muſt infallibly have happened by an 
effect of the firſt ſurpriſe; it would have been eaſy 
for them, amidſt that ſudden confufion, to have 
defeated great part of the army, and probably fear 
might have delivered up the reſt into their power. 
This example is alone ſufficient to prove of what 
utility it is for a general of an army, not only to 
poſſels that quality of the mind which takes in all 
poſlible contingencies, but to be well * 
wi 
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1594. With the names, abilities, good and bad qualities 
waa Of all the officers, as well as the different bodies 


which compoſe his army, and in his turn to be 
known by it for him of all the general officers, 
whoſe advice (the quality of leader apart) they 
would chuſe in any difficult conjuncture to follow, 
as the wiſeſt and beſt; to give that advice with 
firmneſs, but without the oſtentation which ſeems 
to ariſe from the certainty of having found out the 
beſt ; to inſpire them with a fondneis for their occu- 
pation z to render their diſcipline pleaſing, by never 
oppreſſing them with orders, but at the ſame time 
to accuſtom them never to expect that thoſe already 
eſtabliſhed will on any occaſion whatever be diſpenſed 
with or diminiſhed; in a word, to poſſeſs the art of 
making himſelf be at all times readily obeyed by 
them, without inſpiring that timidity which keeps 
them ſilent, when by a ſeaſonable hint they might 


aſſiſt the thoughts of their leader; an inconve- 


nience which has often been the ruin of many 
armies, and their commanders. 

Notwithſtanding the expedition the king uſed on 
this occaſion, if the enemy's general had taken 
advantage of the opportunity which chance had 
given him, it is probable we might have ſuffered a 
conſiderable ſhock; but knowing the prince he 
had to deal with, he durſt not ſuffer the van of 
his army to appear, till the whole was come out 
of the foreſt, that one part might be deprived of 


the aſſiſtance of the other, in cafe the king ſhould 


be informed of his march, and meet him with his 
entire army. It happened alſo, that the march of 
this army was protracted by the breaking of a car- 
upon which a piece of ordnance was placed, 
which embarraſſed them greatly. The waggons 
ſplit in pieces when the convoy was defeated, the 
luggage of which, with the bodies of men and 
horſes, overſpread the road, cauſed a ſecond em- 
barraſſment ſtill greater: and laſtly, the perſon 
whom the duke of Maienne had ſent to recon- 

| noitre 
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noitre a place proper for pitching his camp, did 1594- 
— 


not return ſo ſpeedily as he might have done. 

The king took advantage of all theſe delays. 
He drew out from the trenches as many men as 
were ſufficient to cover them, without leaving too 
few within, and ranged the reſt of his army in order 
of battle before, when the enemies, who no longer 
hoped to ſurpriſe him, gave him time. That day was 
employed on each fide in chuſing the moſt advan» 
tageous poſts for a battle, It was not however the 
intention of the two generals of the enemy to en- 
gage; they dreaded the king's aſcendant, and our 
cavalry which was almoſt all compoſed of gentle- 
men, Their whole deſign by this motion was to 
oblige the king to raiſe the ſiege of Laon by coming 
to meet them, and afterwards to evade a battle, or 
throw, at leaſt, in the confuſion cauſed by their 
arrival, three thouſand foot, and three hundred 
troopers into the place ; but as we did not know 
their intention till afterwards, that we were informed 


of it by ſome priſoners whom we took, it was not 


doubted but that there would be a general action 
the next day; our two camps being ſo near that 
we heard diſtinctly the ſound of their trumpets, and 
the ſhouts of their ſoldiers. 

In the midſt of the ground that ſeparated us 
from the enemies, there was one ſingle hill almoſt 
round, which, with regard to the beſieged city, 
might be of great importance, if the enemy ſhould 
poſſeſs themſelves of it. The king, who had ſent 
me to reconnoitre it, gave me two pieces of cannon, 
to ſupport a regiment that were by his order to poſt 
and fortify themſelves there. I cauſed a hut to be 
erected for myſelf, and when the king came to 
viſit this poſt, he found every thing in good order. 
The next day the enemy making a ſhew of greater 
reſolution than the evening before, began a ſkir- 
miſh with all their ſmall ſhot, and endeavoured to 
make themſelves maſters of a little wood which 
lay between the two camps. Above fifty * 

m 
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1594. fmall arms were fired, but with ſo little effect that 
wyw Parabere, who came to my hut to ſup with me, 
aſſured me that they had not twenty men ſlain, nor 

more than twice that number wounded. 
Night coming on during this tumult ; and the 
two generals of the enemy's army, who thought of 
ing leſs than engaging farther, took advan- 
it to retreat, without being diſcovered, to 
La-Fere. The king ſuffered them to fly, con- 
tenting himſelf with the diſgrace they had drawn 
upon themſelves by this ridiculous attempt. 
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